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Art. I . — Excursions in the Moimiains of Ronda and Oranada, 

with Characteristic Sketches of the Inhabitants of ike South of 

Spam. By Captain C. R. Scott. 2vols. 8vo. London, 1838. 

OINCE the day that Sterne first imagined his ingenious 
^ classification of our grand-tour-making countrymen, the 
French Revolution has taken place — on a change tout cela ; a 
new genus, the military traveller, has shot up from the battle- 
fields of Europe, more luxuriantly than that crop of armed men 
to whom Cadincs revealed the mysteries of the alphabet. In 
these piping times of peace, our soldiers, tired of war’s alarms, 
mould their swords into steel pens, and sally forth on the united 
service of riding rougli horses, and writing rough notes. The 
Peninsula naturally presents a hallowed object of pilgrimage, 
which none but soldiers can fully appreciate. Their publica- 
tions do credit to themselves and their country. England may 
present to her new friends her military travellers, from whom 
her old foes have so often fled ; she may call upon her French 
allies to print the ungarbled correspondence of their conqueror of 
Toulouse. She blushes for no Fillets, Foys, &c., who, rankling 
under defeat, soothe mortified vanity at the expense of truth and 
conscience. 

The work before us is characterized by an unaffected tone of 
good humour — a lively perception of the charms of an adventurous, 
out-of-door existence — a relish for the Moro- Andalusians — an un- 
derstanding of their habits, feelings, and language. The author 
defines himself to be "a mere scribbler of notes and journals ’ 
(ii. 34). Whether this proceed from modesty, from pride that 
apes humility, or from a desire to march out with all the honours 
of war and a review, he in fact aspires td classical and antiquarian 
distinctions. Geography, ‘ terraqueous maid,’ is his especial hobby, 
second only to ‘ his impatient steed, not Pegasus, but his faithful 
barb, Almanzor, whom he saw for the last time curveting under 
a monstrous weight of whisker and moq^tache in Hyde Park’ 
(i. 21). Like his poor beast of burden, lus lighter and better 
pages groan under ponderous disquisitions respecltng the site of 
townlets which have long since ceased to exist, and which, when 
they did exist, were never worth the notice of man or beast. 

VOL. Lxni. NO. exxvi. u Captain 
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Capt. Scott’s Travels 

Captain Scott, in a moment unlucky for himself and for us, 
picked up the almost forgotten work of Mr. Carter,* and con- 
ceived that the c^ntents> because perfectly new to him, would be 
equally so to his readers> in the shape of a rechauffi. An am- 
bition for academic renown seduc^him from his natural and 
- ^pleasing line, into dulncss ; Vautev^se tne a allongcr ce qve son 
lecUmr se tue a ahreger. He seldom whispers whence he skims 
the cream of his discourse, nor how often the Carter s shoulders 
lilt his wheel out of the quagmire of ancient topography. When 
he cites a grave and potent authority for his new version of an 
old story, it is done in a summary court-martial manner: — ‘'Strabo 
and Pliny’ — ^ Dion and Hirtius’ — ^ Flores, Esj). Sagr.’ — which 
last excellent work consists of forty odd volumes quarto. In 
gmeralUms latet dolus ; — all literary securities, in order to be 
duly honoured, require to be endorsed, chapter and verse. Se- 
cond-hand quotations, and borrowed erudition, is paper which we 
are bound to protest. 

AnAaluskty the source of Phoenician wealth, in the poetical ex- 
aggeration of fiction, became the Elysium of antiquity. These 
happy regions, unchanged in climate, still bask in the southern 
sun like a rich gem of gold, girded by the emerald zone of those 
waters, whose shores, in the w^ords of Johnson, ^ must ever constitute 
the leading objects of foreign travel.’ The Sierra Morena protects 
this proviru'e from the northern winds which nip the palm and aloe, 
and from the ravages of civil war, which impede the progress of 
the man with the noto-book. Andalusia, comparatively unscathed, 
is perfectly accessible to our countrymen, who, in these striding 
dn> s of ten-1 f'ngue-booted intellect, may be trans})(>rted in one short 
week from II ri tain — tin? once all but sejniratcd from the world — 
to tlie pillars of Hercules, the ne plus ultra of ancient adventun*. 
Cadiz, Seville, Ronda, Cordova, and the Alhambra, form only a 
portion of the intellectual dishes set before us by Captain Scott, 
who not inaptly compares his work to those multifarious and hete- 
rogeneous compositions only to be eaten in Spain — the oil a and 
gasjiacho ; and botli refections, the culinary and literary, are con- 
ci»cted de rolms cunrtis et quibusdam posadas, political 

economy, Caesar, sherry, cigars, Don Carlos, patriots, robbers, 
fleas, vermin, and Frenchmen, Moors, mules, Murillo, and the 
musical glasses. Twenty-eight shillings is a very moderate 
charge for such a bill of fare-— such ^ a regular two-course 
banquet,’ to say nothiiig of the jdates. 

(hiptain Scott, long quartered at Gibraltar, makes that garrison 
his base of operations — the starting point, from whence the ex- 

* A Journey from Gibraltar to Malaga, by Francis Carter, 2 vols. 1777. This 
work has been honoured by the praise of HumDoldt— ‘Urbewohner/ p. 38. 
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cursive radii of his home circuit were regulated by the length of 
his leaves of absence. We^ who do not intend to follow implicitly 
his marching route, will suppose that our reader has escaped the 
sleepless Bay of Biscay— has scented the orange groves of CiiJtra 
— has listened to the booming chime of St. Vincent’s vesper bell, 
— and, rounding the point of Chipiona, has gazed upon fair 
Cadiz, rising like an Amphitrite from the dark blue sea. Cadiz 
is still the house of light, ' lucis domus.’ A gilded halo hovers 
around her decay; her deserted streets, her empty haven, no 
longer recall tlie crowded emporium of the ancient world nor the 
out})ort of the new ; that thick-pent spot, the epitome of Spain, 
which comprehended, during the war of independence, the flag — 
tli(' name — the undying principle of a country. Cadift offers few 
attra(^tions to the man of taste or learning — les lettres de chanf/e y 
sonf, I PS belles lettres. The society is mercantile, a proscTibed caste 
in Spain, while the lower orders have engrafted on their al)origlnal 
licentiousness (the byeword even of profligate Rome) those grosser 
vi(‘es which are generally brought by foreigners into frequented 
sea-ports. ^ War, poverty, and the serious aspect of the times, have 
sobered down the hereditary ‘ joyousnoss’ of this daughter of 
'ryre (Isaiah xxiii. 7*) — the " jocosae Cades’ of Martial, (i. 62.) — 
the 'riot’ of Cliildc Harold. Festus Avienus (de Or. Mar. 275) 
lamented in the fifth century a similar absence of objects of in- 
terest, occasioned likewise by an interruption of commerce, on 
wliicdi alone C’adiz ever can flourish. 

Cades, the end of the world, where the sun terminated his 
course — ' ultima terras’ — ‘ solisque cubilia’ — was previously tin' 
gr(‘at western lion of antiquity. Thus when Nero, suspecting the 
philosophers of radicalism, turned them out of Rome, Apollonius 
of Tyana. — the combined Jeremy Bentham and Johanna South- 
cote of his day — fled from his presence to these uttermost parts <»f 
the earth — to Tarsbisb, like Jonah (i. 3) — and came to Cades to 
study the sunsets and the tides of the Atlantic (Philostr. v. i.). 
As it did not come within the scope of Mr. Carter to transci ibc* 
the thousand and one Caditanian talcs of classical hand-books, 
(^aptain Scott gives us but little on such matters — and that little 
wrong. ' The date of the foundation of Cadiz (he say.s) is lost 
in the impenetrable chaos of heathen mythology.’ — (ii. 64.) 

‘ There are more things in heaven and earth, iforatio, 

Than are dreamed of iii thy philosophy,* 

and particularly in Cadiz, where, according to Salazar,* dreams 
come generally true. The Padre de la Concepcion,| a true 

* ' Grandezas de Cadiz, 1610, p. 72. 
t 'Cadiz lllustrada/ 1690-<^a thick folio Of m/ra critical judgment. 

V 2 Spaniard^ 
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Spaniard, considers Noah to have been Hercules ; but without 
dipping into the deluge, it is historically certain that Gadir was 
founded before Utica, ^87 years before Carthage, and 1100 be- 
fore Christ.'*' Built, according to Phoenician practice, on a head* 
land, it was called ^ Gftdir,' from being enclosed by the sea (P\ 
Avien. deser, 615), which name was corrupted by the Greeks 
into Fahipacf and interpreted fjuasi htqgi. These careless 
nomenclators caught at sound not sense, and, after having helle- 
nised names, which, not understanding, they presumed to call 
barbarous, they proceeded to attach to the newly-coined word 
some Greek derivation. Thus at Carthage they metamorphosed 
the Bosra, the Punic acropolis, into ‘a skin,’ an(l then, 

with theii^ audacity of lying, tacked on the idle etymology of 
Dido and the bull’s hide. Such corruptions as ^the Bull find 
Mouth,’ from Boulogne Mouth, or ‘^the Cat and Wheel,’ from 
St. Catherine’s Wheel, or ^ the Bows and Arrows’ (Buenos A yres) 
of Mr. Slick, afford homely illustrations of the Grecian jnac’tlce. 

Cadiz resembles in form an ancient patera; Mannert, learned 
and greasy, prefers a ham (‘ Hisp.’ 237) — ^l^ut a frying-pan might 
have served his turn better. The judgment evinced in the selec- 
tion of site is proved by a commercial existence of 3000 years. 
The original prosperity of tliis ^ ladder of the outer sea ’ con- 
sisted in the monopoly of the tin of England and the amber of 
the Baltic. Spain was to the Phoenicians what South Americ^a 
became to the Spaniards ; and these inherited in their colonial 
system their predecessors’ jealousy of traffic, cruelty, and exclusion 
oi foreigners. The Phoenicians cast into the sea all strangers 
caught navigating beyond (iades — pour cncourcKjer Irs autrea, 

Gades only alive, like most commercial cities, to its own in- 
terests, abandoned the falling Carthage to bow before the rising 
sun of Rome (Livy, xxviii. 23). The inhabitants volunteered to 
be incorporated with their country’s eternal foe, whose polic;y 
it was to spare submission, and war do\yn resistance; while 
the ploughshare was passed over Numantia, the merchants 
of Gad<*,s aspired to the equestrian and consular dignities of 
Rome. It Ciintalncd 500 knights, a number exceeded, out of 
Rome, by Padua alone. Balbus, the client of Cicero, the 
Rothschild of antiquity, was the Augustus of Gades, which he 
found of brick*and left of marble. He was quaestor of Spain, and 
made his fortune in office ; an example which has ever since been 
most religiyusly imitate/J by every Spanish intendente. Caesar 
lavished his prodigality on Gades, which sided with him, while 
Seville and Cordova declared for Pompey. His quaestorship in 
Spain was the fir st step of his young ambition. It was at Gfules 
Veil, Pat, i. 2, 6, Aost, de Mirab, 134* 


that 
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that he dreamed of future empire. The dictator, in his day of power, 
honoured the city with his name, Julia Augusta Gaditana/ 
Ho, like the Duke of Wellington, thought its occupation essen- 
tial to the defence of Andalusia, and that the war might be carried 
on if it were well garrisoned, with the sea open. (De Bell. Civ. 
ii. 16.) The fame of Gades spread far and wide ; its reputation 
for wealth formed an intelligible object of interest to the vulgar, 
while distance and want of accurate information increased the 
marvellous and magnificent. Strabo, who well knew the chatter- 
ing Greeks, qualifies their reports with a saving XEygiv (iii. 
£5()) ; the se dice ’ of Spanish exaggeration and credulity. The 
phenomenon of the mighty pulsation of the Atlantic puzzled the 
Komans, accustomed to the almost tideless Mediterranean. Pliny 
tliought it a subject rather for speculative inquiry than capable 
of explanation, ('icero imagined the tides to be peculiar to the 
Spanish and English coasts (DeNat. Deor., iii. 10). Apollonius 
suspected that the waters were sucked in by submarine winds, 
Solinus by huge submarine animals."^ Artemidorus reported that 
the sun’s disc increased a hundred fold, and that it set with ^an 
alacrity of sinking’ — hot in the surge, like a horseshoe — stridmf.em 
{jVTifde solem (Juv.). The Spanish Goths imagined that it 
returned to the east by unknown subterraneous passages (St. 
Isid. iii. lo). 

(’aptain Scott says nothing on the temple and worship of Her- 
cules, the great marvel and boast of Gades. Hercules, aiias Baal 
I’zor, i 0 . * the lord of the rock,’ was the tutelar deity of Tyre, 
whose inhabitants (like the Mahometans) extended their creed 
conjointly with their conquests. A common worship formed 
the bond between the colonies and the parent city. Her- 
cules, the figure-head of their vessels, aud symbol of their com 
merce, was embodied by the imagination of poets, which outsails 
the fleetest ship. A colonizer, like Cortes or Pizarro, he was 
brave, patient, cruel, superstitious, and hungry, a sensualist, a 
discoverer, conqueror, and abater of nuisances. His namesakes 
became so numerous, that Cicero did not know which was his 
Hercules (De Nat Deo., iii. l(j) : hut soimd criticism, which cir- 
cumscribes the poly theism of the ancients, must reduce to one and 
the same deity these infinite emanations, as the* multitude of 
local Marias in Spain are referable to the one Virgin. Hercules, 
by Festus, is called Zan~t. e. the sun, tiic Roman Zancus — the 
god of travellers, ^ vagus Hercules.’ El, Eli, Allah, 

contain the root Bel, which is clearly to be traced in the Endobel 
of the Iberians, the Andobal of Polybius (ix, 4), the Latinised 

The wiiole learning has been collected by Ukert, Geograpbie der Griechen imd 
K<)nier, p. 11. i. p. 75. 

Endovcllicus.* 
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^ Endpvellicus/ The end6 is translated in many inscriptions 
(Masdeu^ Esp. Rom., v. ^), by mpfeme — Deo prsestantissimo, 
fiew h4^itrr(ff i — yet Alphitrando interprets Endobel * quasi ein teufel/ 
a devil ! (Depping, i. 1^7). 

However this may be, his celebrated temple was certainly 
erected on a rock at the mouth of the river Sancti Petri, about 
twelve miles from Cadiz ; the edifice occupying the whole sur- 
face of the rock, which was cut into artificial steps down to the 
low-water mark. The Atlantic has overwhelmed the building, 
in defiance of the warning incantation inscribed upon its portals. 
The foundations were seen in 1730,*** and again at the retiring 
of the sea contemporaneous with the earthquake of Lisbon, f 
Alonzo the Wise, on the conquest of Cadiz, in 126(2, was thanked 
by Pope Urban IV. for having , restored the walls and edifices 
of Hercules, which, according to the legend, were destroyed 
by St. James on his first visit to Spain, a.d. 36, in order to 
dedicate the site and riv^r to his colleague St. Peter, J as the 
Spaniards subsequently did with the Moorish mos(|ucs. San- 
tiago has, in fact, completely superseded Hercules. Both came 
from Palestine, propagandists and patrons, and both were said 
to be buried in their respective temples — for in both cases it was a 
matter of faith, not proof. The tutelar relics, like those of St. 
Mark at Venice, were so effectually concealed, that even the 
priests did not know where they were. They apprehended that 
these palladia might be seduced by higher bribes, or removed by 
the stronger power of enemies. Santiago interfered visibly at 
the battle of Clavijo ; Hercules, in the form of fiery lions, con- 
sumed the ships of Theron, who attempted to plunder his temple 
(Macrob., i. 21). Moans, portending national calamities, issued 
from their altars (Sil. It. vii. 50). Santiago is the war-cry of 
Spain; Hercules was that of Pompey (App. dc Bell. Civ. 2). 

The temple was fifty years in construction ; the portico was 
adorned with the twelve labours of Hercules ; the square pilasters 
of electron were inscribed with unknown characters, which the 
priests (true prototypes of their modern btethren) neither could 
read lior understand, but which Apollonius interpreted with the 
confidence of an Erro or Astarloa in matters of cuneiform Punic. 
The original rafters were constructed of incorruptible wood, 
and, though a thousand years old, were perfect when inspected 
by Hannibal. The joof of the mosque at Cotdova, equally 
ancient, is equally well preserved. The temple was the Loreto of 
the pagans. Philostratus enumerates the golden belt of Teucer 
Telamon, and the preedaus olive tree with berries of emeralds, the 
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Floras, Kspana sagrada. x. 36. t 

]: Cadiz Illustrada, iii. 6. 


Bowlaa, Hi»t. jNaii 72. 
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offering of Pygmalion. temple was e^:empted from the Pappian 

law of mortmain. The smallest donations and legacies were thank- 
fully accepted by Heronles, the giver of god-senfls and hidden 
treasures (Diod. Sic. iv. Ql)^ wbo promised? in return, that all 
who contributed should be proportionally happy and prosperous. 
Lucullus gave him the tenth of his wealth (Pint. viii. S4). The 
Tyrian Meloarth — (Melech — Moloch) — was the Melchisedech of 
Cadiz, prince and priest, reo? atque sacerdos, to whom tithe of all 
was given. The vast income derived from the fertile provinces of 
Andalusia was swelled by the propitiatory offerings given before 
campaigns were undertaken, and by the portion of the victor’s 
spoil : Hannibal never omitted these pious duties (Livy, xxi. 21 ; 
Sil. Ital. iii. 15). To plunder these consecrated sibres was 
deemed unpardonable sacrilege- Mago was refused admittance 
into Cadiz by his own countrymen, because he had taken part of 
their deposits in order to pay his troops (Livy, xxviii. S(i, 37). 
Marcus Varro, the lieutenant of Pomp^y, offered a part of similar 
plunder to Caesar, wht), in order to contrast his own orthodoxy 
with the serious blow dealt to the established church by his op- 
ponent, restored the sacred treasures. He himself records this 
fact twice in his own book (Dc Bell. Civ., ii. 16, 19 ) evidently 
considering it a master-stroke of policy. It was no deference to 
the Punic creed, for he substituted brass ornaments for those of 
gold in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, in order to pay his 
troops in Italy (Suet. 54). In cities of pilgrimage, whether Paa:an, 
Moslem, or Catholic, these relics attract the devout, by whom 
the inhabitants are enriched. Thus Alexander the coppersmith 
raved against St. Paul for interfering with the idol-worship of 
Diana; and the French, when at Compostella, refrained from 
sacrilege (rare abstinence !) from a fear of exciting the populace 
and the numerous makers of silver images and medals of St. Jago. 
Thepriestsof Hercules were the depositaries of the laws, custodes 
rotulorum, and registrars-general, always lucrative sinecures. 
Laymen, civil and military, enrolled themselves as familiars,* in 
order (as was afterwards done with the Inquisition) to protect 
themselves from the tribunal, and share in its despotism over 
others. The temple was an asylum. This, like the sanctuary of 
the dark ages, or modern c^ourts of equity, mitigated the tyranny 
of the strong, and corrected the killing letter of cruel laws. This 
system vested^ as it were, the graceful and respected ^prerogative 
of mercy in the hands of a rich and influential priesthodd. Their 
privileges were respected by the Romans, who tolerated a con- 
current and not an antagonist creed ; who, admitting Hercules 
in their Pantheon, either disregarded, in the rei^emblance of 
* Inscription at Castellar, Cadis Illui. vii. 6. 

" belief. 
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b^lief^ the difference of ceremwial^ or^ as we maintain the Jugger- 
naut in India^ turned to their own advantage the fiscal and poli- 
tical system of the natives^ which, p^faaips, they did not venture 
to put down. The peculiar ceremonies, in spite of the legend of 
Santiago, existed undianged in the fifth century, and were the 
only remaining marvel of Gades (Fest. Avienus, S78), which, from 
the transfer of the seat of empire to Constantinople, had lost the 
monopoly of Rome, and, consequently, had sunk into poverty and 
ruin. The rites were abolished by the Goths, who first sowed 
the tares of intolerance in the fields of Spain. The last blow 
was thus dealt to Cadiz; and in 12f)2 its very existence as a port 
was a matter of hearsay* to the infallible pontiff at Rome.'*' 

In these Phoenician rites, an indistinct glimmering of the He- 
brew wwship may be traced, in spite of the Canaanite corrup- 
tions. The temple of Gades was the counterpart of that of Tyre, 
as the mosque of Cordova was afterwards constructed on the 
model of that of the metropolis Damascus. The Gaditaniaii 
Hercules, thought by P. Mela to be the Egyptian, — by Appian 
to be the Tyrian, — ^liad altars erected to him in lioth capacities 
(Philos. V. 1) ; on these eternal fire was burning, the emblem of 
the Schechinah (Esdras vi. £4) — the Vestal symbol of the deity 
(Herod, iii. Ifj) — the outward mark of Oriental dignity. Quails 
were sacrificed, because Hercules had been restored by them to 
life — Oprv% €<7a/(rey rov K»prspov ; a myth referable to the 

miraculous support in the desert of die powerful neighbours of 
Tyre (Boch, Hieros. i. 13), Children, the noblest and best, 
were immolated (Lact. de Fals, Rel. i. 83). The Romans stipu- 
lated with the Carthaginians, that human sacrifice should be 
abolished, which is among the first instances of international 
philanthropy, The pilgrimsf prostrated themselves on the 
ground at full length before Hercules” altar, in the same attitude 
which we have seen still retained at Santiago. They beat their 
breasts — an Egyptian practice (Herod., ii. 40, 6l): — the hollow, 
drumlike sound proceeding from tliis action is still remarkable in 
Spanish devotees, on the elevation of the host. It was at this altar 
that Hannibal swore eternal hatred to Rome. No statue nor re- 
presentation of Hercules inaterialised the worship of the Gadi- 
tanean pagans. This abstract devotion, which the Romans could 
not comprehend, was derived from the Mosaic decalogue. It 
was reserved for the Roman Catholics of Spain to how down to 
graven of St. Jdfnes* 

The statue of Alexander the Great alone was admitted into the 

* Brief of Urban IV, to Alonso the Wbe : liiBula Gadicezlsis, in nt asseritur, 

est marls jiortuB, 

t Alex* Qeramnp, Jtin, 1. 3* 
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temple — in gratitude^ it was said, for his having spared th^ taniple 
at Tyre. In this curious instance of the widely^axtended awe of 
the Napoleon of antiquity, more interested motives must be 
suspected. The non-admissi<ui of Alexander in pefWn into the 
temple of Tyre was made by him the pretext of the siege and 
destruction of that city, the commercial rival and enemy of 
(jreece. The conqueror meditated a pilgrimage to the temple of 
Gadcs (Q. Curt., x. 1.), which, well aware of his hostility to Car- 
thage, the priests were anxious to prevent by admitting his effigy 
as his deputy • It was at the sight of this statue that Ciesar wept. 
An armed figure of marble, supposed to be the very original, was 
mutilated at the sack of Cadiz, in 1596. Salazar giv^s an en- 
graving of the torso as it remained in l6l0, and remarks, that 
Ca*sar would indeed weep if he could see its degraded condition. 
We have in vain searched at Cadiz for the fragment, which might 
rank in interest with the lightning-stricken wolf of the Capitol, 
or the S})ada Pompey. The great statue of Hercules of Car- 
thage (where he had one) was brought to Rome, and cast on the 
ground outside of the temple ad natimes, into which all other 
deities were admitted, in order to mark the Roman disgust of 
human sacrifice (Plin. xxxvi. 5). 

The ritual of the Phoenician priests of Cadiz, ostensibly 
abolished by the Goths, was practically continued in their monkish 
establishments. Silius Italicus (iii. 22) has described those 
peculiarities which afforded subjects of satire and ridicule to 
Martial and Juvenal. Tyre is now avenged by England, who 
laughs in her turn at the mummeries of Rome. The priests 
were clad in white linen, the Pythagorean costume of the 
ministers to Anubis (Herod., ii. 37), the dress ordained to 
the Jewish clergy, from motives of cleanliness (Ezek. xliv. 17), 
and not without reason, in sultry climates, whetv? the goaty, 
woollen-clad capuchin may be nosed in the lobby. They went 
barefoot, ^ descalzado this oriental mark of respect to lioly 
ground was common to Jews and Egyptians. They wore their 
heads shaven — the ^ tonsura’ — ^the ^polled heads ' of Ezekiel (xliv. 
20) — as did the priests of Egypt (Herod., if. S6.). Swine were 
not allowed to approach the temple. Their abstinence from that 
flesh became the joke of tbe pork-eating Romaqs, while the 
modem Spaniards, in opposition to Jew and Moor, combine bacon 
with belirf — no bay olla sin tocino ni sermon sin Agostino*) — 
a food, which, because producing cutaneou?disease, Wai|iTohibited 
among the Jews~and among the Egyptians for a more curihus 
reason.* Like the Spanish monks, the priests professed chastity : 
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no woman wa» allowcid to ontfr th^ temple. Thia ^ clausura ’ wast 
maintained with the atrietnefs of modern Cartliusianaj into whose 
convent, near Seville, , m daughter of Eve haying penetrated dis- 
guised in male attire^ o^ry $tone which her feet could by iK)ssi- 
bility have touched wa^ taken up and replaced. The pagan pro- 
hibition passed into a proverb :* neither were females allowed to 
take Hercules’ name in vain, probably from tbe reasons which now 
deter them froni using the national oath of Spain (A then., xiii. 27u). 
Cadiz still bears on her shield the effigy of Hercules grappling with 
two lions, ^ Gadis Fundator Dominatorque.’ The fancy of a herald 
is all that remains of his substantial power, while Venus his foe, 
the Omphale, the Dalilah of strength and reputation, rules, and 
will rule, triumphantly in Cadiz, so long as the salt foam, from 
whence she sprung, whitens the walls of her sea-girt city. 

These walls offer the first resistance which breaks the heavy 
swell of the vast Atlantic. Thewavei^ undermine them while the 
Spaniards sleep. Tliey have gained much ground since the days 
of Pliny, and are a continual source of anxiety and expense. 
Captain Scott explains at length the method employed in re- 
pair, and the constant neglect, more fatal than the temporary storm 
(ii. 71). The ancient cathedral, exposed to the south-west, hasiq 
consequence been almost abandoned. 

‘ The new one, as it is called, was commenced in the days of the city’s 
prosperity, but the source from whence the funds for building it were 
raised failed ere it was half-finished ; and there it stands, a perfect em- 
blem of Spain itself, a pile of valuable materials, planned on a scale of 
excessive magnificence, but put together without the slightest taste, and 
falling to decay for want of revenue. Jt is now being patched up in an 
economical way, to render it serviceable.’ — ii. 71. 

This is not quite correct. The building was delayed, because the 
funds were appropriated to their own use, by the commissioners, 
according to practice. The present bishop of Cadiz, however, 
dedicated the whole of his revenues to the completion, which has 
been most perfecthj effected, at a moment when the scourge of 
atheism and rebellion is desolating other parts of unhappy Spain. 

Captain Scott gives a graphic description of the ^ Almadraba/ 
the catching the tunny, near Cadiz (ii. o3). This rich fish was 
the turtle-soup of ancient Ichthyophiles. The tithe, the thynaeum, 
was taken in kind by the judicious priests of Hercules. The 
fish, pickled in a particular garum, according to a receipt fortu- 
nately preserved oy Athenaeus, was .sent to Jlome. Juvenal 
(vii. 1 19) talks of ^ Pelamidum vas ’ ^ we should of a"‘ pot of an- 
chovies. The dearq^ss excited the anger of Cicero, and the in- 
dignation of Cato, a Censor and a bore. Archestratus, who made 
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a gastronomic voyage of discovery (Atkioi. vii, 5), (tbe &r»t Cook 
on record), thought the tfTFoytxtrtpm to be a divine iiicernatioiair-HSui 
Nero compared the mushroom to the flesh of the gods* This 
verdict has been confirmod in the ^Almhnibh des Gmurmands/ 
which, if gastronomic oonsdousness exist in the gmVe, will soothe 
the indignation of this Grecian gourmand, that he> who had eaten 
so much, and so well, should, in his turn, be devoured, and alas, 
by worms ! who, of all feeding thingsy show the least taste and 
judgment in their fare^ The produce of the fishery has greatly 
diminished, in consequence, according to Bloch, who has exhausted 
this subject (ii. of the earthquake which destroyed Lisbon, 
when the sainds were thrown up on the Spanish coast,^and the 
tunnies driven out into deeper water. 

Captain Scott, an admirer ^ of the baylerinas of Seville’ (ii* 
119 ), passes over those prototype dances of Gades which delighted 
the Homans, and scandalised their moralists. They were prohibited 
by Theodosius, because, as St. Chrysostom says (Horn. 49), at 
such balls the devil never wants a partner. They were analogous 
to the Ghawasee of the Egyptians, and the Hindoo Nautch* 
They are still performed in private by the gipsies of Seville, 
and difl'er entirely from the bolero and fandango. The XBipovofxta, 
or balanciing action of the hands ; the ’KaurKJfxx, or ‘ zapateado 
the ' crissatura,’ or ^meneo:’ the music, language, instruments, 
and whole thing, tally in the minutest points with the descriptions 
of the performances of the Mmprob?jR Gaditana; ’ given by Martial, 
Petronius Arbiter, and others ; Dean Marti (Peyron. i. ^46), and 
the Canon Salazar (iv. 3.), dignitaries and licentiates, rival 
in their elucidations the learning of the Burmans and Scaligers. 
In common with the fandango, these ‘^zarabandas,’ which the 
aesthetic Huber (Skizzen, i. 293) pronounces ‘ die Poesie der 
Wollust,’ are more marked by energy than grace, and the legs 
have less to do than the arms and body. The sight of this 
unchanged pastime of antiquity, which excites the Spaniards 
to frenzy, affords little delight to an English spectator, possibly 
from some national mal-organization : for, as Moliere says, — 
‘ L’Angleterre a pnaluit des grands hommes <lans les sciences et 
les beaux arts, mais pas un grand danseur ! Allez lire rhistoire,’ 

This cuisine and ballet rendered Gades a Palais Royal, and 
doubtless attracted more distinguished foreigners than the tides 
and sunsets. One, at all events, came from a strange motive, if the 
usual credit due to an epitaph be extended to one of Punic faith ; — 
* Heliodorus, the mad Cardiaginian, ordered himself to be buried 
at Cadiz, the end of the world, to whether any one madder 
than himself would come to pay him a visit.’* We, who have 
* Insermtioii; Moraiw, AqL M 63* 
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waded through the debates mkI state-papers of the junta of Cadiz, 
need no ghost to tell Us that his curiosity has been marvel- 
lously gratified* The halls of those boasting braggarts, who 
jobbed away in pet^ intrigues the sinews of their country, are 
now silent and empty ; their misdeeds are condemned to eternal 
shame, in the simple record of that great ma.n, whom, like 
vermin, they might worry, but whom they could not prevent from 
saving them from their own dug pit The traveller from England, 
as he paces the sea-wall, will gaze upbn those fortifications, which 
the Spaniards never could defend, either against our gallant 
Essex,’! or the feeble Angouleme — those bastions from whence 
the armies of Napoleon were beaten back by a handful of Britons. 

The ' via Herculis,’ still called ^ camino de Erc^olcs,’ (jonnects 
Cadiz wdth the Isla de Leon, This causeway (destined by that 
premacadamite road-maker for the passage of the flocks of 
f jeryon — Avienus dte Or., 332) was made by the Phoenicians to 
facilitate the export of the produce of Spain. It has degenerated 
into a sort of RatclilT-highway. ‘ Insufferable odours arise from 
tlie vast hcajis of filth deposited in one part of it : to such an extent 
has this nuisance reached, that, without another river Alpheus, even 
the hard-working son of Jupiter would find its removal no easy 
task.’ (ii. 74.) 

The modern name of the Isla de Leon (Erythraea, Tartessus) is 
derived from the family to whom it was granted in 14G9. It was 
resumed by the crown in 1484 under the vigorous policy of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. To the left expands the beautiful bay, 
reflecting sparkling towns, and backed by vine-clad bills. Here 
were moored the fleets of Mago ; ilie long ships, the ‘ zebeques ’ 
of Caesar; the Twelve Apostles, those treasure galleons taken by 
Essex ; thqse navies w^hich w^ere burnt by Drake, thereby, as lie 
lold Lord Bacon, singeing the king of Spain’s whiskers. ^ The 
arsenal of the Carraccas is situated on the northern bank of the 
Sancti Petri river. Its plan is laid on a magnificent scale. It 
may boast of having equipped some of the most formidable arma- 
ments that have ever put to sea; but it is now one vast ruin, 
hardly possessing the means of fitting out a cock boat.* (ii. 75.) 
'Jlie sight of it would shock Lord Minto. 

San Fernando, the city of the Isla, is full of gay houses, green 
latticed windows, flowers, and flat, vase-ornamented roofs. It 
was here tliat Riego hoisted the blood-stained cap of rebellicm, 
which has been pleasantly nicknamed the amtituiion af 1820. 
The secret history of this patriotic measure smells of the brandy 

p 
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t A most minute journal of ikis siege is to be Ibund m ibe Cadis Illusi., lib. vi. 
It obtains many particulars which have been uaaoticed by English hisloiians. 
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wliicli induced Sergeant Garcia to recommend the glorious reforms 
of La Granja to the delicate Dowi^r Ghristina. Th# assembled 
and ill-paid troops (a double error) were opposed to the South 
American expedition : they%iade Reform ana the p^lw ghbd ! 
the specious pretext of effecting their owtf private objects. A 
delay of embarkation had arisen, from the dmective bc^ition of 
the frigates 'which had beep sold by Russia to Ferdiiiandj who 
was thought to have been done by Taticheff and Admiral Muller, 
by whom the job was managed* The Puftic^ Iberian was a match 
for the Muscovite and the Britons into the bargain* The money 
wliich, in the slave-fabolition ftenty, was granted to him by England 
for his putting down the trade, (which he not only did not do, but 
rather encouraged,) was spent on himself, while he never paid one 
farthing for the ships, according to the conditions of the sale. 
I'lie whole transaction was so dirty, that the Russians nm'er ventured 
to remind him of his debt. Thus a Spanish revolution was 
engendered by the slippery tricks of a Muscovite autocrat. Riego 
was a j)oor creature — he could raise, but not ride on the storm ; an 
Eratostratus — for the meanest of politicians may destroy in one 
freak institutions reared by the wisdom of ages. 

The river Sancti Petri is crossed by a bridge erected on Roman 
foundations. I'he Phoenician road from Gades to Malaga passed 
near the temple. ^Ad Hcrculem* was the first post station 
in the Roman itinerary. The rock, now fortified, commands the 
entrance of the river, and secures the possession of the Isla. l^he 
modern bridge, called del Zuazo, from the name of the repairer, 
was the pons asinorum of the French, who sighed in vain to get 
across into the Elysian island, the ^ campos felices ’ of the Britisli 
encampment. The plains are covered witii white pyramids of salt 
(the ghosts of the departed l^nglish tents). These salt-works, like 
the wine vaults at Xeres, are baptized with names which sound irr(?- 
verent to Protestant ears — ‘The salt pan of the blood of Christ" — 
‘ the salt pit of the sweet name of Jesus,’ &c. &c. The salt is good, 
but operates disagreeably on the over-dosed consumci*s. It is a 
monopoly of government, by which the quantity thought necessary 
for each district is decided, while the allotment to individual families 
is left to the local authorities : to those not in favour, a Benjamin’s 
mess is awarded by the no-patronage alcaldes. We soon arrive at 
‘ Chiclana, the Highgate of the good citizens of Ciidiz ’ (ii. 50) : 
to the right lies Barrosa, name of honour to Graham, of defeat to 
Victor, of ignmniny to La Pena. The !^gU$h, as at Albiiera, 
were exposed to the l^nt of the battle, while twelve thousand 
Spaniards dared not advance, even when the French were in 
full retreat. La Pena sneaked into Cadiz, and claimed the vic- 
tory, which is awards to him by Poez, who does UOt even men- 
tion 
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tion Graham by name***—- while Maldonado f aaeribes the failure to 
Graham’s treating into the Isk ! 

The white walls of Medina Sidonk^ ^ the Gity of Sidon/ are 
built on a hill rising to ithe left of 11# plain^ and cannot be hid ; 
this was the of Blanche, the wife of Don Pedro, 

wl)ose ill fate forms the theme of many a plaintive ballad. The 
plains are ninmltivatedi treelesHi, houseless, and lifeless : the 
meeting extremiti^ of Spain and Afrifca resemble each other in 
desolate character, heightened by the dlfoce of loneliness. Vejer, 
a midway to wh, is perched on a shelving precipice ; below crouches 
the miserable venta, a dark spot in "the memory’s waste of tra- 
vellers : a rociky gorge leads to the shores Of the strait, and to 
Tarifaj^a Moorish watch-tower invites the wearied stranger to 
repose, while he gazes on the magnificent panorama, 

‘ Where Mauritania’s giant shadows frown, 

From mountain cliffs descending sombre down.* 

Africa, no flat line of desert sand, rises abruptly out of the sea, 
in a tremendous jumble backed by the eternal snows of the Atlas. 
Two continents lie before us; we have reached the extremities of 
the ancient world ; a narrow gulph divides the lands of knowledge, 
iilx^rty, and civilization from the untrodden regions of danger and 
mystery. Yon headland is Trafalgar, where Nelson sealed with 
his life-blood the empire of the sea. Tarifa lies beyond ; and the 
plain of Salado, where the cross triumphed over the crescent. 
The white walls of Tangier glitter on the opposite coast, resting 
like a snow-wreath on dark mountains : behind them lies the 
desert, the den of the wild beast, and of wilder man. The 
sejiarated continents stand aloof ; they frown sternly on each other 
with the cold injurious look of altered kindness : they were once 
united ; a dreary sea now flows between, and severs them* for ever ; 
a thousand ships hurry past, laden with the commerce of the woi ld ; 
every sail is strained to fly those waters, deeper than ever plummet 
sounded, where neidier sea nor land is friendly to the strangej*. 
Behind that point is the bay of Gibraltar; and on that grey rock, 
the object of a thousand fights, the lion sentinel of the stmits, die 
red flag of England, on which the sun never sets, still braves the 
battle and the breeze ; far in the distance the blue Mediterranean 
stretches itsdlf away like a sleeping lake, Europe and Africa re- 
cede gently. from each other; coast, cape, and mountain, facie, 
form, and nature, how alike ! — man, his laws, works, and creeds, 
how different suidjopposed ! - : I; 

Captain Scott is about to publish a new map of Aiwklusia, which 
is much wanted: the difiSculties which he encountered (ii 168^ — 
£8£) in taking hip. surveys are quite Oriental The Spaniards 

Descr. de Espalts, H. S86 f Guerra IS ludep., iii. 1. 
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suspect all strangets armed witit pefiidl and {^rtiblio to be about 
no ^ood, and hold them either to be emissaariea ee»t to m 
out the nakedness of the land, or oomtirers, who wdl discorer 
and carry off some hiddeti fteasures# We readily beHewe that his 
map, for he has ridden over, and does th# hclttal country, 

will do him more credit than his loose chat oil anciielit 
^rapliy. He wastes many pages on Mellaria, Heldxl, Bsssippo, 
6cc,, localities which have been settled by Htttnbcddt,^ Ukert,f 
and Cean-Bermudea:4 tjte best illustrators of the itineraries of 
Pliny, who lived there soj; and of Pompoikius Mela, who was 
born at Tarifa. Captain Scott derives the name of this U>wri 
from that of Taric/the Moorish general (ii. 4<2). He thinks that 
no Roman town stood here ; he eonfpunds Traducta, Tiegentara, 
and Mellaria, eaclf singly, and all together, witli Algeciras (ii, 35);, 
a purely Moorish-founded city. Tarifa was built long before the 
Romans. Strabo calls it Josa (iii. ^206)^ a Punic word, which 
Bochart (Cana. i. 477) interprets ^the passage.' This obvious 
meaning was retained in the Roman ^ Traducta,’ the traject. l^he 
present name is Arabic, ‘ Gesira Tarif/ the ' island of the head^ 
land.’ on which the modern lighthouse is built (Conde Xerif 
Aledris, 201). * But Captain Scott is always out/ as Lord Byron 

said of De Pouqueville, whose self-congratulatory bliss of igno- 
rancre might almost be applied to our author — ' J’ai soulev^ le 
voile qui couvrait les problemes geographiques jusqu’4 present 
insolubles ; je donnai par une sorte d’inspiration dcs noms k tous 
les lieux qui m’environnaient.’ 

The straits are narrowest at this point, and do not exw^ed 
twelve miles across. Though nothing is to be received with greater 
caution than all early accounts of the width of waters, which ge- 
nerally were mere guess work, the gradual widening of these straits 
ii^ histaric*ally certain. That the two continents were united is pro^ ed 
by geological evidences. Tradition refers the cutting through tlu' 
Isthmus to Hercules, that is, to a canal opened by the Pliomicians, 
who were acquainted with those of Suez and Sesostris. Stylax, who 
wrote hrve centuries before Christ, estimated the breadth at ball’ a 
mile ; Eucteanotii who wrote a hundred years after Scylax, at 
four miles; Turranius Gracilis, a Spaniard, who lived on the spot 
three centuries later, and is quoted by Pliny (iii. Pref.), at five, 
Livy and Cornelius Nepos at six, -Procopius at ten, and Victor 
Vitensis at twelve. The elevated coast on each side has remdered 
further enlargement impossible. A rapid current cxmstantly sets in 
from the Atlantic, and is perceptible beyond Malagfu Notwith- 
standing this constant ittilux, and the' outpourings of rivers, from the 
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Ebro to the Nile, the waters of the Mediterranean diminish; — 
thus Murviedro, once a sea«port, is now an inland town. Dr. Smith, 
in 1684, suggested an under-current, which we imagine to he con- 
trary to the laws of hydrostratic^s, while^Dr. Halley convinced him- 
self, from a series of experiments, that the loss of water from eva- 
poration exceeded the supply by the rate of 5280 millions of tons 
per summer. 

Tarifa is one of the most Moorish towns in Spain ; the women 
are proverbial for beauty. They still wear their mantilla in the 
oriental and pristine Spanish manner, somewhat after the fashion 
of the tob and hhabarah of the Egyptian females (Lane, i. 67). 
This veil conceals the whole face except the right eye, which peeps 
out like«a star ; beauty is concentrated into one liquid orb of light 
and meaning. The masquerade of these ^ tojfedas’ is religiously 
respected — (by dint of ^ mufflers and kerchiefs’ even Falstaff could 
escape) ; being all dressed ih black, and alike, the incognito is so 
complete that husbands (proh hominum fidem !) have been de- 
tected making love to their own wives. The Tarifenas avail them- 
selves of this disguise to plague the lords of the creation, whom 
‘ They wound like Parthians as they fly, 

And kill with a retreating eye.*— /fwd. 

No doubt their reputation for beauty is heightened by the uncer- 
tainty, as in the case of a nun. The busy imagination fills up the 
outline according to each individual standard of ideal perfection. 

The ancient castle is degraded (as is usual in Spain) into a prison 
of convicts. The name of Gusman has lost its charm. He held it 
in 1292 against the bribes and attacks of the Moors ; at length his 
only son was brought by the traitor Juan under the walls and 
threatened with death, unless the castle were surrendered; the 
father plucking the dagger from his belt, threw it to the Moors, who 
murdered the child before his eyes.’*' He was likened by his king 
to a second Abraham, honoured with the ‘ canting’ title of ^ El 
Bueno’ — the good — and became the founder of the powerful ducal 
family of Medina Sidonia. \ 

The victory gained near Taiifa by Alonzo XI., in 1340, paved 
the way to their final expulsion : the details given by an eye-witness 
are more delightful than any romance. J At this battle cannons 
made at Damascus (Conde, iii. 133.) were used for the first time, 
and noty as Captain Scott says, at Algeciras (i. 62.) : that ^devylisk 
iron engine’ of Spenser, that ^macchina infernal’ of Ariosto, whose 
destructive ten-p^junders gave a death blow to chivalry, by placing 
in the same category tlie noble knight and the villain footman. Tlie 

* Komancero <la Puri^ 20^, md Qumtana, 

f The hero was a aamal. sou of tho old Gothic houss of Gusman— *Outman— 
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Moorish Walls of Tarifa might be. battered with oranges; j^t ten 
thousand French^ under Laval, were beaten off by Cmonel Smiths 
The breach was repaired by the gallant defenders* A critic; will 
pardon the indifferent Latin of the recording tablet for tlie sake of 
the excellent masonry, which, iifter all, is more to the purpose. 

A modern fortification has long been erecting on the rocky 
headland below Tarifa. The funds are raised by sums levied 
from all persons and commodities entering Gibraltar : it is, in fac^t, 
a tax paid by the English for their own annoyance. Tlie gun- 
boats of Tarifa, in the woMs of Southey (iii. 368.), inflicted greater 
losses on the trade of Great Britain than were suffered from all the 
fleets of the enemy. Merchants’ ships, and even men of war, be- 
calmed in these cajy icious waters, were battered by them to pieces. 
At the urgent request of Sir Charles Penrose, a few English gun- 
boats were stationed at Gibraltar, jSy which the nuisance was 
immediately abated. They were, however, ordered by Admind 
Keats round to Cadiz, where they were not wanted, and thousands 
of English property sacrifi(;ed in consequence. The burning letters 
of the heart-broken Collingwood, and the Lesaca correspondence 
of the Duke of Wellington, have exposed the absurdities of our 
maritime etiquette. The works at the castle of Tarifa proceed 
slowly. The funds have to pass through the Governor of Alge- 
ciras, and a little, as in the pouring oil from one flask to another, 
will stick in transitu : in consequence, Algeciras is the most lucra- 
tive appointment in Spain ; it is estimated at five thousand a-year, 
wliich is five times the pay of a Captain-general commanding a 
province. 

The three leagues’ ride from Tarifa to Algeciras is most ro- 
mantic: the torrent Guadalmecil tears through a Salvator-like 
forest of wild ilex and cork trees, whose hark-strippcd bleeding 
arms are fringed with a delicate parasitical fern, through which the 
blue sea and dark outline of Africa peep out in vistas. Algeciras 
lies below, in a sunny nook, with its islands, from which it takes its 
name, ^ Gezira alhadra.’ The king of Spain is king of Algeciras, 
a proof of the former importance of this now insignificant town. 
It vrns then the key of Spain to the Moors, as Calais was of France 
to the English. It was taken in 1344, and mt in 1333, as Captain 
Scott says (i. 62), by Alonzo XI., after a siege of twenty months.f 
Knights flocked from all Christendom to this European crusade ; 
our Edward 111. contemplated going in person (Rym. Feed., ii. 
166). The penance enjoined by the Popi^ on Honry II. for the 


* Chronica del Key Alonzo XI., C‘21. 

t The Moorish kings aad knights considered a campaign agahkst the Christians 
as equivalent to a pUgrimage,-*-* cn servicio de su Mahoma.’--»€broalca del Rey 
Fer. iii. c. 19. 
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iHtirder of Thomaa k Bechet was to visit the Holy Sepulchre, 
^ unless it were a more urgent duty to go to the assistance of the 
Christians in Spain.’* This alternative will account for the rare 
appearance of Spaniards in the paynim land of the East. The 
chronide details the siege, the names of the stranger crusaders, the 
gallant behaviour of the English under the Earls of Derby and 
Salisbury, the selfishness and cowardice of the French under Gaston 
de Foix. Chaucer, writing forty years afterwards, sums up the 
praises of hiS true knight, by telling that he had been at Algecir 
(55, Knight’s Tale). The Moorish fortificaiions were dismantled 
hy the Spaniards. The modern Algeciras lose, pheenix-like, from 
its asher, and was rebuilt in 1760 by Charles III., to be a thorn in 
the side of Gibraltar : it is a hornet’s nest of privateers in war-time, 
and of guarda costas in peace. A circuit of two leagues by the sea- 
sands leads to Gibraltar. Midway rises the farm-house, Rocadillo, 
built on the site of the Phcenicaan Carteia, whose position has puzzled 
many foreign geographers, who want that best of maps, a view of 
the country. The judicious Ukert (i. p. 2, 346) has availed himself 
of Spanish works, and those of Conduit f and Carter, who bad 
examined the locality. Captain Scott, in a long note. Appendix C, 
which we suspect to be a second thought, and certainly not one of 
his best, falls foul, most ungratefully, of Mr. Carter, and maintains, 
contrary to every sound authority of every nation, J that Tartessus 
was Tarsus in Asia Minor. Not to waste our readers’ time and 
our own ink, we will only observe, that he might as reasonably 
contend that Westminster is the West Indies. Tarshish, Tartessus, 
originally a settlement near Cadiz (Avienus, 6 13), in the uncer- 
tain geography of that period, became the generic term, like 
our comprehensive expression. West Indies. This Oriental process 
of nomenclature is exemplified in the present Cairo, Musr, which 
gives the name to Egypt, and in Sham, the name of Damascus, 
which gives the name to Syria — as Captain Scott, who has 
Written on those parts, might have known. Carteia was called by 
the Phtcnicians after the king of the city — M dearth (Kingstown), 
but by the Phocapan Greeks, Tartessus Heracleon. Although the 
corn waves over the site, — “seges ubi Troja fuit,” — the circuit of 
the walls may yet be traced. A deserted city generally becomes a 
quarry above-ground: thus San Roque and Algeciras have risen 
on its ruin. *When we were last there, in 1833, a gang of galley- 
slaves, fit instruments for such task, were removing what time and 
Goth had spared^ for the construction of a bridge over the Guada- 
ranque. Mr. Kl^nt of Gibraltar, an intelligent antiquary, has 

♦ Sottthey^s Book of the Church, i. 253. 
t Condjjit, Discourse on the Situation orCarteik, 1719. 
t See Ukert, i). 2, v» i. p, 242, and Heeren, Researches, v. ii, 2. 
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collected on the'spot many relics, Which appear rubbish in the 
eyes of the scorpions, as the natives of Gibraltar are termed. They 
are, however, the ^disjecta membra,^ which, reconstructed, will 
illustrate the condition of tliis ancient city^ They consist of spe- 
cimens of Phoenician glass, inlaid with party-coloured mosaic, 
brass fish-hooks, tickets for theatres, lamps, vases, remains of 
exquisite red pottery, and medals. Amongst these is a row of coins, 
still connected together, as tlxey came from the mould. We have 
seen this dump-like process going on at the mint of Tetuan. The 
beautiful Carteian medals bear the head of Hercules, with 
reverses syrribolical of maritime pursuits ; one, exactly described by 
Seneca, a native of the neighbouring Cordova (Her. Furans, 154), 
represents the unchanged peasant, seated, as now, on the same rocks, 
fishing for the same ^ salmoneta ’ with ^be same rude implements, 
and the same palmita basket.* 

Carteia soon became independent of Tyre ; in proof of which 
Arganthonius (the old Parr of the ancients) received kindly the 
Greeks, the deadly rivals to Phoenician commerce. His longe\4ty 
was a fable based on the Elysian climate of Baetica. Anacreon 
(Frag. 5) envies not his 150 years, which Sil. Italicus, with 
Andalusian poetry, exaggerates to 300 (iii. 399). Carteia was 
sacked by Scipio Africanus; it was assigned, 171 years before 
Christ, to the illegitimate children of Roman soldiers by Spanish 
mothers (Justin, 44, 5). The housing this swarm leads to un- 
pleasant inferences regarding the virtue of the fair Andalusians of 
those fortunately remote periods. The city became an important 
naval station : the younger Pompey fled thither after the defeat of 
Munda; the turncoat natives, who had previously supported him, 
proposed to deliver their wounded refugee to Ca'sar, in whose 
honour they struck a medal. They have mot with their reward, 
and the ^ fisherman s]>reads his net ’ (the punishment of Tyre) 
amid the ruins of false, fleeting, perjured Carteia. 

The neighbouring San Roque was built by the fugitives from 
Gibraltar, after its capture by the English. Their descendants 
linger near the gates of their former paradise, now, alas! in tlie/cm- 
jjorary occupation of heretics : they indulge in a long-deferred hope 
of return, as the Moors of Tetuan sigh for tlie re-possession of Gra- 
nada. Tile king of Spain still calls himself the king pf Gibraltar; 
of which the alcaldes of San Roque, in their oflicial documents, de- 
signate themselves the authorities. Tlie town, from being made the 
summer residence of many English familieS, is in a state of tran- 
sition : thus, while the portion on the interior side remains alto- 
gether Spanish, and the road into the country behind execrable, 
the quarter facing ^the rock’ is snug and smug, brass knockers 


* Flores, Medallas de £tip., Yob i. 
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on the (loor$^ and glass in the windows ; the roaid excellent, and 
macadamized by the English for their own convenience. No San- 
Roquian ever looks towards Spain ; liis eyes, like a Scotchman’s north 
of Tweed, are fixed south on ^ La Placa/ the place for cheap goods 
and good cigars — his Eldorado, his ne plus ultra. At every step in 
advance Spain recedes ; parties of reckless subalterns gallop over the 
sands on crop-tailed hacks, hallooing to terriers, and cracking hunt- 
ing whips — animals, instruments, and occupations utterly unknown 
in Spain. Then appear slouching pedestrians, walking f<^ ejoer- 
cise/"' in short black gaiters, into Spain (ns they call it), where none 
but long and yellow arc worn. Tlieir wi^ es are encased in trou- 
sers, inconceivable inexpressibles to Spanish legs. Jose Maria 
robbed a fair wearer of her pair, in order, as he said, to make his 
wife laugh — doubdess a morisca in all but these oriental ^shintiyan.’ 

Tfie Spanish lines (as their frontier village is called) consist 
of a lew miserable hovels, the lair of greedy officials, who live 
on the crumbs of Gibraltar. A row of wooden boxes enkennel 
the ill-clad lurc^litu' sentries, who guard the frontier on the scare- 
crow j)rinciple. Everything has a make-shift, temporary look, 
implying an existence by sufferance, which one broadside from 
the rock would annihilate. The formidable fortifications of the 
Spaniards were do.stroyed in 1810, to prevent their occ'upation by 
the French ; England should never permit their re-construction. 
The civil and military establishments of Spain, everywhere and 
always outsat elbows, are nowhere more dilapidated than here, 
whore they provoke the most odioos comparisons. The gaunt 
sallow soldiers recall the soup-maigre Frencdnnen of Hogarth’s 
Calais. In the time of Ferdinand VII., however incredible it may 
appear, the troops j-.ctually were fed.f Tlie order of the course 
was after this fashion: a liuge frying-pan, containing potatoes, 
fried in rancid oil and garlic, was placed on the ground, round 
which each company was assembled ; every man stepped forth in 
rotation, and dipped his short spoon into the mess, falling back 
into tlie circle to swallow the contents with Castillian gravity. 
Their courtesy invariably induced them (after the oriental custom) 
to beg all passers by to share la fortune du pot, an invitation which 
wc; courteously but constantly declined. With them it was a 
squeamish cx)ntention between hurigcr and unsavouriness ; the 
stew, like the Spartan black broth, ought to render the consumers 

5 

* Tlie old Iberittui^ seeing* some Homan centurions walking for t^alkingU mke, 
carried them hack to their tents, thinking that they must be mad. Strabo, iii. 249. 

t Tlie greatest difficulty has always existed in feeding Spanisli troops ; the reci- 
procal massacre of piisoneb at once gratifies their taste for blood, and economises 
their dietary. Killing prisoners is, no murder: it is terined ^asegurar,^ to make 
sure of them ; they are provided fox without the expense of prisons or provisions. 
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indifferent to a life so miserably supported ; but fighting men 
must be trained, the Spaniards must eat, for, according to Hadrian, 
they have a dial stomach, * venter sblarius,* which will not go nor 
strike unless wound up. This diet renders them thinner and 
fleeter than greyhounds. In 1831, when Torrijos' attacked the 
lines with only thirty men, tlie whole garrison started off at the 
first shot, and never turned till safe in San Roque : next day 
General Quesada claimed the victory. 

The north side of GlbralUir rises bluffly from the sands of the 
neutral ground. It bristles with artillery ; the dotted port-holes of 
the batteries, excavated in the rock, arc called by the Spaniar<ls 
‘ los dicnles de la vlejji,’ the grinders of this stern old Cerbera. The 
town is situated on a shelving Icdgt; to the west. As wc flipprofudi, 
the defences arc multiplied : the causeway is carried over a marsh, 
which can be instanUmeously inundated. Every baStmn is raked 
by another ; a ready-shotted gun stands out from each embrasure, 
pregnant with death, — a prospect not altogether pleasant to the 
stranger, who hurries on for fear of an accident. At every turn a 
well-appointed, well-fed sentinel indicates a watchfulness which 
defies surprise. We pass on throtigh a barrack teeming with 
soldiers’ wives and children, a j>erfcct rabbit warren when com- 
pared to the conventual ccdibacy of a SpanisFi * quartel.’ The 
main street, the aorta of Gibraltar, is the antithesis of a Spa- 
nish town. Lions anti Britannias dangle over innumerable pot- 
houses, the foreign names of whose proprietors combine strangely 
with the Queen s English : — ‘ Manuel Ximenez — lodgings and neat 
liquors.’ In these signs, and in the surer signs of bloated faces, wo 
see with sorrow that we have passed from a land of sobriety into a 
clcn of gin and intemperance : every thing and body is in motion ; 
there is no quiet, no repose, all hurry and scurry, time is money, anti 
Mammon is the God of Gib,” as the name is vulgarised, according 
to the practice of abbreviators and conc|UPrors of ‘ Honey.’ All the 
commerce of the Peninsula seems condensed into this microcosm, 
where all creeds and nations meet, with nothing in common save their 
desire to prey upon each other. Adieu the mantilla and bright smile 
of the dftrk-eyed Andaluc;a ! The women wear bonnets, and look 
unamiable, as if men w’-ere their natural cmemies, and meant to 
iusult them. The officers on service appear to be tlie only ^people 
who have nothing to do. The town is stuffy and. sea-coaly, the 
houses wooden and druggeted, and built on the Liverpool pattern 
under a tropical climate. Gibraltar, the gaixison-town of Captain 
Sc’ott, naturally forms the subject of his first cJiapter, the light 
division of a forlorn hope. He praises — 

* The hospitabk body of merchants, w hose society affords a grateful 
variation to the but too prevalent ours” and yours” conversation of 
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a mess-table# The table, by the way, possesses great attractions to the 
hon vivanty offering him uie enjoyment of most of the gastronomic 
luxuries of the world at a very cheap rate, champagne and claret well 
iced and free of duty’ (i. 29)# 

Tell not of these sherbets in the parched lines of Spain, too truly 
poverty, want, and starvation. The shell jackets the officers 
wear, the ponhonorish platitudes they utter, the dishes they devour, 
the wines they drink, and the deeds they do, have been faithfully 
cbronicded in the books of Cyril Thornton and the Young 
American.” 

Gibraltar would be intolerable to an unemployed man as a 
permanent residence. The eternal row-dow-dow of the drums, the 
squeaking of the wry-necked fife, the ton de garnism, the military 
exclusiveness of caste, the dagger distinctions of petty etiquette, the 
tweedledums and twecdledees of Mrs. Major This, Mrs. Com- 
missioner That, Miss Port-Captain A., Miss Civil Secretary B., 
embitter the /hr Mim/e of a southern existence. Gibraltar, 

nevertheless, to the passing stranger, abounds in wonders of art 
and nature, — in the stupendous bastions and batteries, the miles of 
galleries tunnelled into the mbuntain, the Dorn- Daniel cave of St. 
Michael, the glorious Catalan hay, the terrific precipices, the heaven 
and earth sweeping panoramas from the heights, — the hospitality — 
(a stranger is aGod-send) — the activity, intelligence, industry, and 
taste, which have rendered every nook and corner available for com- 
fort, ornament, and defence. This elaborate hive of busy men is 
stamped with all the virtue and vice, all the strength and weakness of 
the Heretdes of England, — of her power, knowledge, and system of 
colonization. Her conquest was not marked by any simultaneous 
erection of temples to her creed. A hundred years were scandal- 
ously suffered to elapse, in which millions were expended in gun- 
powder and masonry, before a church was erected in this sink of 
Moslem, Jewish, and Christian profligacy. No national history 
has ever had a fouler blot, than ours shows in the official neglect 
by our Government of the Protestant Church. The day of reckon- 
ing will surely c^ome ; the children of our vast benighted and pagan 
colonies will avenge the misdeeds of their unnatural step-mother— 

Delicta majorum immeritus lues, 

Roznane, donee templa refeceris ! 

— meanwhile Pluto rivals Plutus as the Baal tzor, the Lord of the 
rocky ' — where there ajje Devil’s tongues. Devil’s towers, DeviFs 
bowling-greens, &c# ; all that surpasses the power of man is, as 
usual among the vulgar^ ascribed by the Gib Scorpions to the 
evil principle. 

Gibraltar was not inhabited by the ancients. The Phoenician 
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name Alube* was corrupted by the Greeks into Calpe^ " a 

bucket/ to which, defying Nature as boldly as Etymology, they 
dared to say that the rock bore a resemblance — a tub to a whale. 
Cal])e and Abyla were the pillars of Hercules. It was not settled 
in the time of Strabo, who discusses the subject at leii^tb 
(iii, 259), whether these hills, whose ‘ high, up-reared, and abutting 
fronts, the perilous ocean parts asunder/ were metaphorical 
pillars with which poetry adorned a barren rock, or whether real 
(TrnXoi, were erected by Hercules, according to the im- 

memorial usage of the east, and observed by Jacob (Geii. xxviii. 
18). It would be hopeless and unprofitable, therefore, now to dis- 
cuss the question. The modern Gibraltar, Gdjibel Taric, the hill 
of Taric, is ‘^doomed to bear the name of its new conquiiror,’ w^ho 
landed in the vicinity. Gaptain Scott, not content with having 
erroneously derived the name of Tarifa from this Taric, per- 
versely rejects the word where it is the real Etymon, and ad- 
mitted as such by Gibbon (li.), Conde (i. 29), and Xerlf Alcdris 
(p. 37), who, being a Moor, and writing in 1153, may be 
supposed to understand a Moorish subject.f In defiance of them 
and all others. Captain Scott (i. 24) prefers Gdjibel — Tar, ' the hill 
of the separation.' We scarcely know any hill on either side of the 
strait to which such a vague description would not equally apply. 

Gibraltar was taken from the Spaniards on the 24th of July, 
1 704. Sir G. Rooke was returning from an untoward cruise in 
the Mediterranean, when it accidentally occuiTcd to him to attack 
the town, which, with the usual improvidence of Spaniards, was 
only garrisoned by 150 men, who had recourse to images and 
relics instead of guns and bayonets. George I. was prevented from 
restoring it at the peace of Utrecht, by the expression of public 
feeling in England. It is a sore in the side of Spain, whicJi 
wounds her self-love, and, lowers her in the estimation of her in- 
veterate foes of Africa. The formidable efforts made for its 
recovery are the best proofs of the value they attach to this key 
of the strait. The Siege took place on the I3th of September, 
1782. The details have been described by Colonel Drink - 
water, whose indubitable and premeditated prose, surpassing the 
unconscious prose of the Bourgeois Geiitilhomme, is exempt 
from the ephemeral credit which the hydrophobic Horace has 
assigned to the ^ aquae potoribus ’ ancf their writings. The 
floating batteries were destroyed, not by iron sleet, but red-hot shot. 
Count D' Artois (Charles X.) was brought even from Paris J to 

' have 

* Kust. iu Pert. Dtoa. 67, 336. 

f Aschbach, Geschichte der Ommaijftdei}, i. 29. Marques de Moudmar, Obr, 
Chroo., par* xxi. 248. 

t The diplomatic Bourgoin revels through many pages iu the detaile of hib 
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glory thrust upon him by certain victory. He witnessed the 
utter ^feat of the combined Bourbons of Spain and France: he 
but added by his royal presence to the renown of Elliott ; he fled 
from the contumely of Europe to the cringing courtiers of Ver- 
sailles^ who forgave for a paltry pun the dishonour of a prince. 
‘ La batterie la plus effective/ said the gay liero^ ‘ fut ina batterie 
de cuisine.’ But a songr jest is the usual safety-valve of Gallic 
discomfiture; 

• Beating or beaten, she will laugh the same.* 

Gibraltar is a second land of ])romise to the Jews, where they 
congregate, in Styes, lik^* the unclean animal wliich it would be 
cannibalism in them to eat. The Spaniards, dreading their re- 
ligious contamination, and still more their connection with the 
Moors, stipulated, at the peace of Utrecht, that the English 
should not admit them. Their quarter is sufficient to engender 
the Gibraltar fever, which punishes our non-observance of treaties. 
Jlie disputes of physicians rival the odium thcologicum. The 
medical ivorld on the rock is divided into endemics and epidemics, 
contagionists and non-rontaglonists. Much depends, as in chan- 
cery, on the length of the foot Hi office: thus General Don, to 
whom Gibraltar was a pet, maintained that it came from the 
West Indies ; and thcie was no disputing, as was said of Adrian’s 
poetry, with the commander of thirty legions : wlienever the 
fever raged, boards of health met and agreed, while the multitude 
died como chinches.’ This fever is endemic, and is occasioned 
liy the want of circulation and the offensive sewers at low tide. It 
is called into fatal activity by some atmospherical peculiarity : the 
average risitation is about every ten yettrs. The alameda, or 
public walk, one of the lungs of Gibraltar,'- is ornamented with 
statues and geranium irre.Vy which, indeed, they are. General 
Elliott is surrounded with more bofnbi^i* than he was during the 
siege, while Nelson forms his companion, emerging, like Jonah, 
from two huge jaw-bOnes of a whale. At one end is a shadowy, 
silent spot, where the bones are laid of those who die in this 
distant land, • 7’his alameda was kept up^by a small tax laid on 
the tickets of the Spanish lottery which were sold in the garrison. 
When English lotteries were almlished in England, it was decreed 
by the* supreme wisdom of Dowming-street that Spanish lotteries 
should be disconthj^ued in* Gibraltar. The tickets arc now sold 


arrival , at San lUlefonso, T>.e return is dismisi^^ in a few lines,— relicts non bene 
parraul^.— .Travels in S|»ain, i. p. 81. Ed. 1787. 

* Ntitw dl CoiU’t, an4^arklaa4 Moneehoruxn, Devon, are enriched with trophies 
of .this day, which hardionise with the hanoerf and goblets presented by Queen 
to Drake. Ttie present owner, a Peninsular campaigner, knows how to 
apiareriafe these heir-looms of his illusthoos ancestors. 
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a mile off at the lines, to the loss, as was foretold, of the ftmds hy 
which the garden, a source of health and recteatibn to the gar-t 
rison, was supported. Forsyth mentions a club instituted at Si^m 
expressly — eo nomine— for the eomihi^ion of absurdities and extra- 
vagancies. We have had, and have, ^Uhe thing.** The surface bf 
the rock, bare and tawny in summer, starts into verdure with 
the autumnal rains. Morp than three hundred classes of plants 
flourish on this almost soilless crag. The real lions of Gib- 
raltar arc the apes, whose progenitors delighted the wisest of 
sovereigns (I Kings x, 22). They hannt the liighest crags, 
have all the caprice of Crockford dandies, are very exclusive, 
and seldom visible, except' when an easterly wind affects their 
delicate nerves, and driven them to the west end, Tifese ex- 
(juisites are perfectly harmless. The Gibraltarians, who never 
see any of their dead bodies, imagine that the deceased are 
carried by a submarine way (probably the one St. Isidore 
thought the sun took), to be buried on Apes Hill in Africa, 
as the good Turks of Constantinople are taken over into Asia for 
sepulture. The Ronda smuggWs rank decidedly next to the 
apes. Captain Scott describes their bold bearing, manly forms, 
and picturesque costume. Smuggling, in truth, is the only active 
commerce in Spain. The contrabandista corrects the absurdities 
of financiers, whose regulations, opposed to the moral sense of 
nations, invite infraction. 

Capbiin Scott justly remarks (i. S3) that the folly of the Spanish 
government is exceeded by the anomalies which emanate from 
Westminster. Thus Torrijos and a ^ worthless and ungrate- 
ful gang of refugees’ were permitted to hatch revolutions in 
an English fortress against a friendly power. Tlie garrison was 
in consequence long cut off from any communication with Spain, 
and the harmony of the two governments interrupted. The en- 
couragement afforded to tlie manufacture and smuggling of cigars is 
a more serious and^lasting evil : it is contrary to all treaties, injurious 
to Spain and England alike, aM beneficial only Xq aliens of the 
worst character. Tlie Americans import their own tobacco into 
Gibraltar free of duty, and without re-purcbasing British produce. 
It is made into cigars by Genoese, smuggled by aliens, in alien 
boats, under the English flag, which is disgraced by the traflic,rand 
exposed to insults from die revenue cutters^ of Spain, which it can^^ 
not in Justice expect to have redressed. The Spaniards would 
have winked at the introduction of English^hardware or cottpns, 
objects of necessity, and not interfering with their own manufac- 
tures or rm^enue ; but tobacco is one of the royal and most pro- 
ductive monopolies. The Spanish preventive service, <|iriect6d 
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against contraband^ thrpws innumerable difficulties in the way of 
pur legitimate commerce: no matter is more irksome to the 
British ambassador^ whose time and influence, little enough for 
national questions, is frittered away in unworthy negociations about 
transactions which will not bear the light. There is a wide differ- 
ence between encouraging real British interests and this smuggling 
of alien cigars. Spain never can be expected to observe treaties 
towards us while we infringe them on our part. A large portion 
of its charges might be defrayed by Gibraltar itself, by a tax on 
this tobacco, by certain duties on wharfage, &c. The whole place 
requires reform ; the officials, civil and military, are in a slate of 
the grossest ignorance of all that passes in Spain, while the 
Spaniawls have accurate information of everything concerning 
Gibraltar. It is an Augean stable of jobs, abuse, and misma- 
nagement. 

The vicinity of Gibraltar affords a change to the officers from 
the treadmill round of duty. Captain Scott describes jileasantly 
the gallop through the cork woods ; the shooting-parties at ^ Long 
Stables the ' Batidas,’ conducted by Damien Berrio, a curious 
character, who could wind a partridge or an olla within a 
Spanish league. Our autlior is great on the oft-recurring subject 
of ollas ; his description of the cookery and lodging at the Ventas, 
the inmates, supper, and chat, are true to the life (see i. 72)* We 
could wish that his compositions were less spiced with those gut- 
tural sounds and ajos,’ of which, indeed, in all cases, there should 
at most be a soupfon. It may be left to the profligate Brantome 
to write a treatise on Sp^ish oaths, which are barely allowable on 
the wild hills, where the modest winds scatter one-half: we suspect, 
and indeed hope, that Captain Scott does not understand their full 
meaning ; for he properly objects to the habit in others (i. 1 28) : 
such words are never mentioned in Spain to ears polite, still less de- 
liberately printed at full length, as at i. ] 90, ii, 27, et passim — for we 
do not care to specify, lest it should be thought that we had been 
searching for them, as. Dr. Johnson told a fair critic who congra- 
tulated him on having omitted all improper words in his dictionary. 
Captain Scott, 'who courted adventures iu every possible way,’ 
(i. 90 >) nevcir hfwl the good luck to be robbed (except by inn- 
keepers) : the truth is, that fire-side readers at hdhie at ease like 
a tale of terror, which, of course, is provided for them by book- 
makers. Such events are rare in reality, and by no means diverting 
to the Spaniards, on whom this pretty interest is thrown away. 
Travellers who arrive predisposed to be frightened, cry out before 
they are hurt: Captain Scott tells an anecdote of Jose Maria, 
whom we are warry he should call a ^notorious miscreant.’ Our 
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friend i$ gone to his last accounW-di? morfuis nil nisi hpnumr^fio 
not let us kick the dead lion> whose name alone^^ when h^ wa# 
alive, sufficed to make our officers scamper like the legion at 
Hemani. Some fox-hunters, according to Captain Scott (i. 97), 

‘ perhaps a little thrown out, were making a short cut across a field of 
young barley, when the owner of the thriving crop, perceiving the mis- 
chief the horses’ hoofs were doing, and unconseious of the value of the 
words “ ware corn,” cried lustily out to the red-coated gentry in his own 
vernacular, “ Fuera ! Jesv,$ Maria Josef! mi cebada /” &c. I'he wave of 
the arm that accompanied this exclamatory “/wem” clearly implied 
be off and the sportsmen, full of the es;|>loits of the dread bandit, 
translating the words “ Jesus Maria Jose, By the Lord^ herds Jose 
Mariaf naturally concluded that the remainder of the sentepce, pro- 
nounced with much gesticulation, could mean nothing but “ save your- 
selves, or you’ll be hanged, drawn, and quartered.” They fled, ventre 
a terre, to the garrison ; a report was spread that Jose Maria had made 
a capture of the whole field, bounds, hunters, and whippers-in inclusive ; 
an express was forwarded to the Spanish general at Algeciras, who des- 
patched horse, foot, and dragoons to scour the country in all directions/ 
Jose Maria, and other regular Ladrones, were, after all, pro- 
fessed robbers, and laboured in their vocation with halters round 
their necks. Tiiey were not wolves in sheeps' clothing, with orders 
at their button-holes, like the men in office of Spain, of whom, 
according to our author (i. 38), want of honesty is the besetting 
sin. ^ One of the best patriots, Don Merino Guerra, confessed 
to Sir George Don that universal corruption was the sourc e of all 
Spain’s misfortunes — somos todos corrumpidos. When N apoleon 
accused Massena of Iming a thief, he replied, Oui, mon 
General, je suis un voleur, tu es un voleur, il est un voleur, nous 
sommes des voleurs, vous etes des volcurs, ils sent des voleurs.” ’ 
What is true of French geese is true of Spanish ganders, among 
whom patriotism is too often, as elsewhere, the last resource of 
a scoundrel. Captain Scott pours out the scalding vials of his 
contemptuous wrath on the ‘ crude and hasty innovations of wild 
theorists, which are undermining the remaining strength of Spain, 
and preparing for its utter downfall ’ (i. 6). The only change? 
he ever perceived liberalism to work in the habits of the lower 
classes was that it induced a freer circulation of the pigskin, — 

‘ thus adding inebriety and its concomitants — brawling, insubordi- 
nation, and depravity (i. SO) — the necessary and universal conse- 
quence of licensing men to be drunk on the premises by a liberal 
beer philanthropy. Captain Soott, in the Ij^e of ‘ Bias el G^er- 
rillero,’ presents the regular process by which such characters are 
formed : in youth, dissipation, cunning, lying, swindling, and want 
of filial affection ; in manhood, violation of female honour, faith- 
lessness, dishonesty, cold-blooded cruelty, and murder — then 
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selfislmess^ under the gui$e of patriotism^ the acquisition of money 
and of the foul-breathed applause of the mob ; in every staple a 
blindnels of self-love glosses over the most infamous conduct, 
until tht? hero, untrue to himself and others, sinks under the just 
retribution of outraged Providence, into ruin, banishment, and 
distress — doubtless to close the scene by the hand of the execu- 
tioner, — the natural winding-up of such gentlemen (ii. £11). This 
history, so consonant with all we have seen and heard in Spain, is, 
we have no doubt, mainly founded on facts. 

The professed object of our author is Ronda and its mountains. 
He proceeds to describe the road from Gibraltar to this capital of 
the sierra, which is situated amid alpine cliffs and gi’een-carpetcd 
valleys.** The mule-track is carried sometimes along the beds of 
rivers, at others on the verge of precipices, along rugged ascents, 
which can only be compared to a churchyard or a stone staircase 
after an earthquake. Gaucin, perched on a crag, like a bird of prey, 
commands the midway pass : here fell Gusman el Bueno in a 
skirmish with the Moors. The old castle seems part and parcel 
of the rock among whose pinnacles it is placed. The views are 
magnificent. A few dismounted cannon rust amid the weeds : 
they are not needed, inasmuch as the fort is defended by ^ El Niho 
Dios,’ an image of the infant Saviour, clad in embroidered petti- 
coats, which is much respected, because, according to the sa- 
cristan, ^ Ese Caballero chico ha hecho muchissimos milagros ’ — 
Anglive, this little gentleman has wrought a great many miracles. 
The road, justly called by the Spaniards one for partridges, conti- 
nues amid the gnarled and wide-spreading roots of the sierra. On 
all sides Moorish villages, still inhabited by Moors, who go to 
mass, crown the summits: ^ Tot congesta manu prerruptis oppida 
saxis’ — Atajate, Benali, Benarab^, Benadalid, &c. The French 
seldom obtained possession of these dwellings of the mountaineers, 
whose poverty was their best defence, especially as the inmates, 
(smugglers, robbers, aibd good shots by profession,) like all Spa- 
niards, would fight well behind walls. Amid this change of 
hill and dale rises Ronda (Arunda), renowned for . ruddy- 
cheeked apples damsels, delicacies rare and estimable in 
Spain. The })eople partake of the hardy independence of high- 
landers. The social attiractions of Ronda are tSe fairs and the 
bull-fights :* this mimic war is a magnet to ^ the Rock,’ and a 
godsend to the garrison. Captain Scott, of course, runs his 
course in these * coijridas,’ and makes a ' fourth ’ picador, which 
is one more than ever we saw, read, or heard of (i. 35). We 
rejoice to see that our pliant author stands up, like true knight, 
in behalf of thse Spanish dark sex, the butt at which every myso- 
gynist calfling vents his petty scandal. We have no space for 
. tauromaquia; 
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tauromaquk ; especially as Captain Scott seems tired with his own 
toresque reflections^ which, as was said to the canon that yawned 
in the middle of his homily, is our privilege. The magmficetil 
view from the alameda of Ronda— glorious it indeed is f^^lures 
our author from the bulls to spend hours in dreamy speculation 
and sentimental solitude, the result of which may be found in the 
first volume, page 127. — Fudge ! — The absorbing natural curiosity 
of Ronda is the stupendous chasm, *el tajo,’ through which the 
Guadalevi has forced its way. The yawning gulf is spanned by 
a bridge, which connects a modem suburb with the Moorish 
town, and dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes below ! ’ It cannot be ade- 
quately described : like Niagara, it is one of the few sights in 
this world which surpass expectation, and we must say with 
Wilson at the falls of Terni, ^Well done, rock and water, by 
Heaven !’ 

Ronda contains many family houses, ^ casas solares,’ which arc 
cherished by the descendants of the good Christians to whom they 
were granted on the expulsion of the Moors. The old castle was 
wantonly blown up in 1812 by the evacuating French -^their usual 
legacy of spiteful gratuitous mischief. This mountain capital, 
like a spider,^ occupies the centre of many alpine communications 
with the principal cities of Andalusia. The lines are ill chosen, 
carried through unbridged rivets, ascents, descents, lUorassesy and 
every impediment of nature. The Moors in their time were not 
anxious to make a broadway into their frontier for the Castil- 
lians, who, in their turn, pay back the compliment to the garrison 
of Gibraltar.^ The communication with . Xeres* is carried over a 
wild and dangerous waste of ilex and cistus to Grasalerna, a cut- 
throat den, wdiich is fastened like a martlet’s nest on the face of a 
mountain. The inhabitants beat back an entire division of French, 
who compared it to an inland Gibraltar, The women, who wash 
their linen in the torrents, eye the traveller maliciously, as a per- 
quisite of their husbands. The road * clambers over the highest 
range of the Ronda sierra on to Arcos, another eaglet’s nest, anti 
through the rich plains and breeding farms of the Carthusians of 
Xeres, whose convent, once decorat^ with the masterpieces of 
Zurbaran, no^ desolate and desecrated, execrates reform. On tlie 
banks of the ^Guadalete, which flows below, the battle in whicli 
Roderick the Last of the Goths lost his crown and* life was de- 
cidedon the 26th of July, 711, and noi 714, as our author states, 
differing according to custoin from all th« highest authorises 
(ii. 89). The Quad al ledet^ called the river of delight, by the 
victorious Moors, ^el rio del deleite/ has been confounded by Captain 
Scott with that oblivious stream of Lethe (the LiiUi^ n^ar Viana in 

* Gibbon, c. It. Condo, c.x, Hondejar, par. 33, 255* Masdett, Efim Arab. 1. 
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Porttrgal):» over wtidH Ai» sdtBim of Bmtus tf«ftibled to lest 
they should forget their wires (Florug, ii. 89). Our troops in Spain, 
who preferred one drop df eau de vie t6 all the waters m Babylon, 
were at least exempt from this hydrophobia, if not from the sad 
consequences, which cannot be explained on the Tam O’Shanter 
principle of hydrostatics. Alas ! in these days of infidelity, it is 
what grows on the banks, not what flows between them, that rases 
from marital memories the Mang S«?ot miles,’ and the absent 
dame, ^ nursing her wrath to keep it warm.’ 

Xeres is renowned for good ^sherris sack,’ and the double 
operation of dust and stinks, produced from the unpaved, undrained 
streets, .exposed to a burning sun. Captain Scott, nauseated by 
these ^ cloacal miasms,’ compares the city of wine to Cologne, 
where all the sweets are bottled up, and hermetically sealed for 
exportation. The talk of the town is of wine, which is to Xeres 
what Nile water is to Cairo, a pleasure and a profit. The vinology, 
the pale and brown, sweet and dry, is ail in our author’s line. His 
speculations eclipse even the luculent corresponding chapter of Dr. 
Henderson, and will be more relished at mess-tables than his geo- 
graphical discussions, the bore of which he at last admits himself 
(ii. 375). Sherry, as we drink it in England, is an artificial wine ; 
twenty vintages, differing in age, flavour, and colour, are mingled, 
till a neat article is made up. There is not much mischief nor 
mystery in the way things are managed at Xeres, where there is 
neither cider. Cape wine, nor Thames water. Xeres was unknown 
for its wines by the ancients, who praised those of the neighbouring 
Nebrissa (Sil, Ital., iii. 393) — ^the city of Bacchus,— 

‘ . Who first from out the purple grape 
Crushed the sweet juice of misused wine.* 

Bacchus has now migrated to Xeres, where the Botegas— his 
wine-vaults — resemble cathedrals in size, and the divisions, like 
chapels, bear the names of the saints to whom they are dedicated ; 
and no tutelar ileities Were ever worshipped by so many, or such 
true believers. Some of these botegas contain many thousand butts. 
The hospitable proprietors overwhelm the stranger with libations. 
They handle the samplers as a fond father does a pet baby — 

‘Tell all the names, lay down the law.,-<# 

Que pa est bon ! Ah ! gouiez po V 

The manufactory is confided to the ‘ capataz,’ the chief butler, 
who losses this life of probation in tasting. They are generally 
natives of the Asturfas, ‘ montanfeses.’ A peculiar degustatory 
delicacy is required, which, like a fine ear, is a rare quality in 
garlic-smother^ 3p^n^ a land of the Tempest, indeed, but not of 
its ‘ sweet aits that give delight.’ Sancho Panza boasts his descent 
from two ancestors of taste, who differed over a cask of ^divine’ 
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ValdepeBafih-*th^ jiidicioBS epitb^ applied hy our author to 
cious blood of the Burgundy grape^ translated from the uucc^tam. 
summers of fickle France to the unstmted suns a La Mancha, 
heaven. One of these tasters only (dipped in his tongue^ and 
swore there was a twang of iron ; the other only put his nose into 
the bung-hole, and protested that the wine smelt of leather. On 
emptying the cask, a key tied to a thong confirmed the papillatory 
acumen of the ancestors of a true lover of the pigskin. 

Sherry in Spain is called ^ seco," dry. This is the ^ Sherris sack ^ 
of Falstaff. It has long been esteemed in England. Howell 
writes from York in 1645 for some oysters, which he ^promises 
shall be well eaten with a cup of the best sherry, to which this town 
is altogether addicted’ (sect. v. li.). There is a fashion in wines 
and dynasties. The York faction now rules de jure et facto. 
The Spaniards drink sherry sparingly, and as a chasse ; they 
designate it a ‘ vino generoso’ — ^lene et generosum.’ It is not much 
known beyond the immediate vicinity, and probably more of it is 
sw allowed at Gibraltar than in all Spain together ; it is Very dear. 
We seldom could jirocure any good at Seville, and could get none 
at all at Granada. A-propo^ of wine — Captain Scott falls foul of 
mine host of the Garter for advertising his sherry sack, Aqui se 
bende vuen bino,’ instead of ^ Aqui se vende buen vino.’ Scaliger> 
a tolerable critic in his way, might have taught him that b and v, 
always cognate, are licensed to be so in vinous orthography. 

Haud temere antiquas mutat Yasconia voces, 

Cui nihil est aliud vivere quSim bibere. 

This literal hypercriticism comes with a bad grace from an author 
whose pages abound with errata which cannot be accidental. A 
soldier ought not to have spelt Bailen, Beylen (i. 32B), nor a lover 
of the cachucAa (cacliuca, i. £l6), Bailarina, Baylarina (ii. 11 8), 
and Ballerina in the next f>age. An eater of ollas ought to have 
known that it is the pod pimienta, and the j>lant pimento 
(ii. 1 3), which is the correct thing ; and having called Baciica 
‘ Spain’s beauteous daughter,’ to talk of ^Olivefero Ba?tis’ (ii. 91) 
beats * the captain bold of Halifax.’ Oh, Miss Ba?tis, unfortunate 
Miss Baetis ! These are trifles, but a straw determines which way 
the wind blows/ knd here are trusses of them. 

The road from Ronda to Seville passes through .Olvera and 
Moron; the former notorious for bad manners and fare. Here 
the French were regaled with asses’-flesh, and the cannibalism ever 
after thrown into their teeth by their restaurateurs — ^ Vous avez 
mange de I’ane a Olvera.’* Blanco White describes, with his 
usual accuracy, a visit to this proverbial asylum homicides — 
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^ Mata al hombre y Vi^te a Olvera" (I>ob!aiJa, ,183)* Moron was 
the head*quarters of Jose Maria^ who was gniltlcsa of the spolia- 
tions perpetr^?ited on the arts by the ^Cal de Moron/~ca»i6orte no- 
tandum, although oinitted by Captain Scott. This faital whitewash 
has swept from church and palace the decaying lines of lingering 
beauty which Time and even Gaul had spared. • 

An equally bad road leads from Konda to Ecija, through 
Saucejo and Osuna. Qsuna (TJrsp, Ursaon), the burial-place of 
the ducal descendants of Geryon, is the < sea-port’ where Cervantes 
lands the princess of Micromicon^ a sly joke at a gross mistake 
of Mariana’s (iii, 3), which may be thought a bad one by Captain 
Scott. Ecija (Astigi) bears a blazing sun on its shield, an ap- 
propriate blazon for the hottest town, one ycleped ^ la sartanilla,’ the 
frying-pan of Andalusia. It was here that St. Paul converted 
Xantippe,* at whose house he lodged. This miracle of taming a 
shrew has escaped the researches of Captain Scott — and the author 
of the Horas Paulinae. 

The road from Honda to Granada passes through Teba, 
Antequera, and Ixja. Teba is a small city, built on a hill, on 
which our author wastes many pages (ii, 370) in discussing whether 
it were the ancient Ategua or not ; and what then ? He calls it a 
Roman town ; the present name, at all events, sounds Qrientol : 
Teba, the son of Abraham (Gen. xxli. ^4) ; Teba, a hill in the 
Boeotian dialect of Cadmican Thebes ; Thebes with a hundred 
gates, &c. &c. More interesting would have been some account of 
the death of the good Lord James Douglas, on which he is silent. 
The Douglas perished at the siege of this Teba. Commissioned 
by the dying Bruce to bear his heart to the Holy Land, Lord James 
landed directly in Spain, and not on his return from Palestine, 
according to Bellcnden, who, mistranslating Hector Boece, and 
being grossly ignorant of Spanish history, states that he went, to aid 
the kings of Arragon " to fecht against the Saracenis, quilkis were 
coming with gredt navies to invade his realm,’ evidently having no 
idea of any ^ Saracenb^ out of the. Holy Land. Tho metrical 
epitaph of Foidoun (xiii. 20) records that Iiord James was killed 
at ^ the camp of Tibris,’ which was taken by Alon^ XI. in 1328, f 
and not, as Captain Scott states, in 1340 (i. 278). Froissart 
gives the particulars of the death-bed of Bruce, of the landing of 
Lord James in Spain, who, while waiting for a passage to Jerusa- 
lem, assisted atljhis siege, and was left, like Graham and Beresford, 
to bear the whole b|:unt of a battle, unassisted by the Spaniards. 
The good Lord took the silver-case wliich enclosed the heart of 
the Bruce from around*his fteck, and threw it into the melee, ex- 

* Flores^ B«{>. Sugr. ili. An. 8. Ribadonsvra^ Flos. Sane. ii. 2B4. 
f ChrouiM del Kay Alonso ch« 86, 91« 
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elaimnig, ^ Past first kr iigbt; as thdii wit ivont to do, and D^i%lc^s 
will folW tbee, ord^v^^ " ' 

Antoquera (At^Jiria), famous for many a tra^^ dt^ arid 
ditity> k a noMe dty of the seodrid order, trhi^db, lying^ ont of the 
way, is seldom visited* In the valley belo# rises the ^ I^fioh 
de los enairtOrados,’ the lovers’ leap of Sj^in, where the Cbrikian 
knight and Moorish maiden plunged into the abyss, preferring 
union in death to separation wifil life. The ‘ shadow of this great 
rock in a weary land ’ is' thirewn wkle across the pl^n where the 
armies of Ferdinand and Isabella encamped in their advance upon 
Granada. To the right are the three conical hills of Archidona 
(Kapx^im). Loja is deliglnfuL The old castle, rising^in the 
middle of the town, defends this key to Granada ; where the Don 
Quixote, Lord Scales, lost some of his ti^th, and assured King 
Ferdinand that * He held it little to lose two in the service of God 
who had given him all ♦ A speech,’ says Fray Antonio Agapida, 
^ full of most courtly wit and Christian piety, and one only marvels 
that it should be made by a native of an island so far distant from 
Castille.’ In this pleasant town the Great Captain forgot and 
forgave the cold, suspicious, and selfish ingratitude of the same 
Ferdinand, for whom he had won the kingdom of Naples. Another 
mule-track, if possible worse than tlM)ste we have just mentioned, 
communicates with Malaga, through El Burgo and Casarabonela. 

Such is the character of the serrania of Honda, which is en- 
gulphed in an ocean of mountain, jumbled about in that careless 
hurry and confusion in which Nature always is whOn her greatest 
works lie around her. In proportion as she is grand and luxuriant, 
Man appears diminutive and poverty-stricken. The miserable 
ventas are the most destitute ; the traveller must bring with him 
an adamant frame, the activity of the chamois. The roads are 
provokingly the most impracticable where the scenery is the most 
magnificent. Yet dear to us is the memory of those Alpine rides, 
where hardship was forgotten ere undeigoiie — those sw(^et-aired 
hiHs,^ — ^those rocks, crags, and torrents, — tl^se fresh valleys, which 
communicate their own freshness to the heart, — that keen relish 
for hard fare, earned by hunger, the best of sauces, — those sound 
slumbers on harder couch, earned by fatigue, the downiest of 
pillows, — the brltced nerves, the spirits light, elastic, joyous, — 
freedom from care, that health of body and soul which ever re- 
wards a close communion with Nature, and the shuffling off the 
frets and factitious wants of the thickjpent, artificial city. 

The execrable coast-road from Gibraltar to Malaga di&ra 
from these stony ^ trochas/ by being heavy and sandy. ^ The line 
is studded with ^atalayas:’ tnese towers of look-out ^nd refuge 

i, 74 . (Ed. 1808.) 
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hav« alwy» been required on a store exposed to titie 
Africa. They are composed of Phpenician concrete, or ^ cob/'^ 
and were called, in the time of Plto’ (xxxy- 48), tbq towera of 
Hannibal The name of Castille has been derived from their 
mjmibeT, of which JLivy speaks (xxii. .19)., On the biU^ behind 
Estepona (a poor hamlet, which exists by supplying Gibraltar 
with vegetables) lie the baths of Manilba, which onr author has 
described admirably (il.cli. 6, 7)* Few things can be better than 
the acxjount of the Curate of Caceres, his n^enagOf his combination 
of snuff and study, his s^pxiety regarding bis silver spoons and pretty 
niece, and his not praying for rain unless authorised by the state of 
bis private barometer ; and equally good is the descxiption of 
the ^ Hedionda,’ the Andalusian Harrowgate. The fetid watc^rs 
of this Hygacan spring are beneficial to the stomach in proportion 
as they are offensive to the nose and palate. The smell and taste 
are attributed to tlie farewell sigh of a water-devil, who, on being 
expelled by San Jago, evaporated, like a dying attorney, with a 
sulphureous twang. The truly Spanish character of ^Tio Juan/ 
the Beau Nash of theso brunnen, is cleverly sketched. We 
recommend this ^ Guide ’ to all curious in regard of the origin of the 
baths, their great visiters, and greater cures. The medicinal fluid,,* 
besides being good for washing, boiling, shaving, and the general 
cases in which physicians are consulted in vain, occasionally in full 
seasons removes confirmed sterility. The panacea, like Morison’s 
pills, if taken in sufficient quantity, enables (those who sell it) to 
live for ever. 

The road continues along the coast, and passes over the ^ Rio 
V erde. ’ This mou iitain torrent, with rocky, oleander-fringed banks, 
is ingeniously converted in Peix'y’s ‘ Relics ’ into a ^ gentle river of 
wi]loW€?d shore but Spanish rivers perplex not poets axid bishops 
alone — witness Lord William Bentinck's description of the Gaya 
(G urwood, xi. 44) ^ The river having no water in it, and being only 
impassable from the steepness of its banks, ispQ.8sable for infantry 
everywhere.’ Letting that pass, it was on the hills above that 
Alonzo de Aguilar and his band were destroyed by El Feri of 
Benastapa. . The sad relics of the unburied dead were found 
Utany years afterwards, whitenir^ the tottle-field, by Diego de 
Mendoza, who has vainly attempted to rival the page in which liis 
great master paints the arrival of Germanicus on the scene of the 
catastrophe of Varus,f Tlie neighbouring Marbella, apretty town 
with a pretty namjc, enjoys a Potiphar’s wife reputaUoi > — inter 
alia — for steading people’s garments, -r- 

; Marbella es bella — no eiitres en ella I 
Quien entra con capa — sale sin ella,* 

♦ Quarterly p. 537. 

^ . Compare Guerras'de Granada, 368, edit. 1830. — Tacitus, Ann, i. 61, 
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Malaga loime leagticfs td the east* The coast i*oad {Mums 
■by Fucngirola (a name offensive to British ears), where Lord 
Blayttey, in 1811, mismanaged an attack. He ate his way 
through Spain, and proved by his book that a bad g^eral may 
become a tolerable cook. Here the rebel dupe Torrijos was en-^ 
trapped, in 1831, by the scoundrel Moreno. 

A mountaih'road to the left leads through a bosom of beauty to 
Ojen, a sequestered village^ full of fruit and flower, streamlets and 
singing-birds, which are rare in treeless Spain. Munda— its 
position whether to the east Or to the west, Ihis way or that way — 
forms an aw^ful item in poor Almanzor’s load. Captain Scott ap^ 
pears to have satisfied himself that the battle took place to thp north 
of the present town. Ca?sar arriveil from Rome in twenty-four 
days, with Naj)ole(5n-like rapidity ; his actual presence was the first 
intelligence of his intention ; it was the Waterloo of the age, the 
^ last of battles it left the conqueror without a rival, and gave the 
world to one master. Tlie narrative of Florus (iv. 12) is both 
shorter and better than the bulletin of Captain Scott, who be- 
labours Mendoza and Carter as a bad shot rates a good pointer. 
The contending armies felt the importance of the struggle; a 
silence and a chill came orer them in the midst The veterans of 
Caesar wavered ; for a moment he despaired, and meditated suicide 
(Suet. 36) ; his personal exertions were incredible ; the day was 
gained by the general, not by the soldiers (Veil. Pat ii. .5^), 
Caesar remarked that previously be had always fought for victory, 
but then for his very life. 

Malaga, called Malach by the Phoenicians, from the staple 
salted fish, the racpi%cciai of Strabo, is still a city of sweet wine, 
raisins, q.nd anchovies. The position is beautiful, the climate 
delicious. The Guadalmedina, the ^ river of the city/ still 
flows as in the time of Avienus — Malachaeque flumen%rbis cum 
oognomine.* (De Or. 431). It is the banc and antidote of 
Malaga: the alluvial deposits choke up the harbour; while, an 
Alpheus in winter, it cleanses the Augean accumulaticnis of the 
inhabitants. Malaga, like Cadiz, is soon seen: the "lonja/ or 
exchange, in the deficiency of ships, colonies, and commerce, has 
l)een ccmverted into a cigar manufactory, the only thriving manu- 
factory in Spain. Captain Scott demonstrates l^y a scries of cal- 
culations, that Spain ^ can only supply her smokers with seven six^ 
tecnths of a cigar per ora [horam?] per diem per man’ (i. 209); 
He deplores, while contemplating the magnifit:ent <'athedral, ‘ that 
large sums of money have thus been vainly squandered, or at best 
lain profitless for ages, which might otherwise have been bfene- 
ficially employed in the interests ef Christianity.* This is grudg- 
ing the small p^>t of ointntent with ultra-utilitarian liberalism. 
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Capt. Sootl'*9 Ti^nvels 

These venerable cathedrals, which the republican Americans never 
had, and which dissenters and radicals virould pull down,~thcse 
glorious monuments of a nation’s piety — these title-deeds of Chris- 
tian ancestors, were long the only asylum to the timid, peace- 
loving arts. Their good and learned founders were the only 
patrons of music, painting, sculpture, literature, religion,- — all that 
Cf)uld elevate and humanise a barbarous and warlike age, and soften 
the tyranny of brute and ignorant force. . How could the ^interests of 
Christianity" have been more beneficially promoted? what almsmore 
constitute true charity than the giving honest employment ? what 
employment is more ennobling than that which regards the house of 
God, the practice and dignity of religion? Captain Scott may be 
assured that when there is no other temjde ^ but the mighty works 
of our Maker,’ very little practical religion will remain among his 
crejitures. 

The mountain -road from Malaga to Grana<la passes through 
Alhama, which yields only to Honda in the chasms on which it 
overhangs: the Moorish baths deserve a visit. This former key 
of Granada has sunk into all the picturesque tatters of poverty : 
the accommodations are abominable; tlie traveller, attacked by 
a plague of nameless animalculae, passes a sleepless night, 
echoing * Woe is me, Alhama !’ A w^earisome ride leads to 
the luxuriant valley of Granada, * where plenty leaps with her re- 
dundant horn where, according to Captain Scott (i. 228), ' the 
wheat, though not ready for the sickle, was upwards of seven feet 
high — [leagues ?] — the crops of flax and clover were gigantic in 
proportion and equalled only by those gramina in which Captain 
Lemuel Gulliver was bewildered near Brobdignag. 

We have short remaining space for our generalizing Captain, 
— espe(‘ially as the Alhambra has been completely done for in 
Annuals, ^somuch that -the bright suns and sitowy mountains of 
Granada, lithographised with Highgate effects and Hampstead 
squalls, encumber even the albums of boarding-scliools, astonishing 
those who have never been there almost as much as those who 
have : but living artists must live, and tickle up their wares to the 
taste of those who buy. Captain Scott takes the depreciatory 
line ; with ^"undoubted originality he tells us that ‘the low 
irregular bxick ! ! walls, have a mean and very unpronusing 
appearance, like the dilapidated stables and remises of a French 
chateau of the old school ! \ ’ (i. 241.) There is not a single brick 
in their Composition/ nor a sUll for a single jackass. The interior 
is still worse. Captain Scott, after threading ‘several long dirty 
passages,* stumbles over ‘ twelve nondescript animals, the Lions 
of the Alhambra,’ with which, *as with the others, he at first is 
disappointed. The grandiloquent l^erf^ss of the gentlemen who 
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lllmtmte dmwing«ltfor piHbirtBeUers, with their own bojfiidt 

dreams about this Aladdin palace> may sometimes raise expeota^ 
tions not altogether fit to bear the test of reality. The Alhambra, 
however, like the loffgie of the Vatican, grows upon tho spectator ; 
and familiarity, instead of breeding contempt, leads to increase^ 
admiration. Captain Sco^t mistakes for genuine Moorish ara- 
besques (i. 295) the Rafiielleaque paintings executetl in the Tocador 
de la Reyna by Julio and Alexandro, pupils of Jean of Udina, for 
Charles V.^ We cart only ascribe such an almost incredible want 
of taste and knowledge to his reliance on the slender acquirements 
of Mateo Ximenes, who, having been immortalised as a servant 
of all w'ork- — Yankice ' a help’ — by the easily-pleased Wasliington 
Irving, becomes *^a kind of director-general of English travellers 
in Granada, and his (the Captains) factotum’ (i. 297). The 
said Mateo, we speak from two years’ acquaintance, is a very 
good-natured fellow, but more tobaccose than topographical. We 
trace the fac-siiniles of this factotum in Captain Scott’s remarks on 
Cordova and Seville. Alas for poor Conlova! the birth-place 
of Morales, the corypharus, the Lehind, of Spanish antiquarians, 
(’aptain Scott’s accuracy with regard to historical dates will be 
best estimated by his correctness in matters which actually came 
under his own observation. He says ‘ he witnessed at Cordova the 
grand procession of Corpus Christi, at the commencement of Lent V 
(i. 429-) This, the most solemn of Roman Catholic festivals,— 
which he describes as ' a heterogeneous, heterodoxical mixture of 
bigotry and liberty, superstition and constitution, wax candles and 
fixed bayonets,’ — always takes plac!e in Cordova, as in the whole 
Romish world, on the 21st of June — but he cannot be accurate 
even by accident. 

According to the Captain, ‘ The date of the foundation 
of Cordova is unknown : Strabo attributes it to a Marcellas ; who, 
and what, is difficult to determine ; but it was built by the Romans 
to secure their dominion over the country after the expulsion of the 
Carthaginians’ (i. 413). This is too bad; it contains more mistakes 
than words. Strabo (iii. 207> 243) expressly states that Cor- 
dova was the Carthaginian (capital, and second only to Cadies in 
wealth and traffic, juke Cadiz, Cordova deserted ^’arthage for 
Rome ; it suffered dreadfully in the civil wars ; having esppused 
the cause of Pompey, it was visited by the vengeance of Ca^fi|»r 
(Seneca ad Cord. 7) ; the houses and property were confiso^tfd, 
and divided among, the poor nobility of Rome by Marcellas, 
lieutenant to Ctesar (Mannert. Hisp. 311), who restored a|td 
rebuilt the city. This asylum of noble paupers wm 
* Patricia their pride and poverty have descended im4ii^ed 
^ Ckan Bet mtidcx, Die* ti, 352. ' 
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to modem times. * La cepa/ the stock of Coidova, i» sjmony- 
Ihous with the most aristocratic ^ sangre su/ the bluest blood : 
hence it was observed by Gonzalo de Cordova, the Great Cap- 
tain (and the only great captain Spain ever produced), that 
feere were many other cities in which it was better to reside^ 
but none so good to have been born in as Cordova. Cordova ! 
poetic Cordova! when seen from afar, with its drooping palms, the 
banners of the clime, its Moorish towers, walls, and pinnacles, ap* 
pears beautiful as in the days of the luxurious, high-bred Abde^- 
rahman ; but it has sunk inm poverty and decay. The mosque, for 
the Christian cathedral is still called ^ la Mesquita,’ is perhaps the 
most extraordinary building in Europe. It is unlike anything we 
expect or have seen befoi'e : it trans})orts the admiring spectator 
from Spain to Syria, from Cordova to Damascus. 

If Captain Scott had ‘ writ his annals true ’ of Seville, fascinating 
Sevilla, the Athens and Capua of Andalusia, we should say with 
the Vicomte de Segur, ^ On m’a gate mon Paris,’ His informa- 
tion, however, is more limited than his leave of absence, ^ which 
he admits and deplores ’ (ii. £39). Neither he nor Almanzor can 
have ever galloped through the town. At all events, if he 
did, he lost his seat, and verified the old proverb, ^ Quien fue 
a Sevilla perdio su silla.’ The walls, which he describes ^as 
a patched-up work of all ages and nations,’ offer, especially on 
tlie northern side, the most perfect and genuine specimen of 
Moorish circumvallation in all Spain. He is surprised ‘at the 
extraordinary, though perhaps not unsuitable name of the market, 
^la plassa de la Incarnacion' [Encarnacion]. Encarnation no more 
refers to meat than Covent Garden does to Coventry. The 
market was built on the site of a destroyed convent, dedicated to 
that mystery. He informs us * that the tower of the cathedral is 
called la Giralda, from a colossal statue of Faith.^ It is called la 
Giralda, from the Vane,-— ' girar,’ to turn round. ^ Our ^ faith’ in 
the Captain is, indeed. Of that colossal fabric which such 
«?tymologies inspire. Thus the ^ torre del oro,’ according to 
him, was so termed, * because the gold of Mexico was kept in it.’ 
This Moorish outwork, gilded by the. setting sun-beam, obtained 
its present fitime long before Mexico was discovered ; nor was 
anytliing eyer guarded therein, save the guilt or misery of 
slate-prisoners. Captain Scott, in his flying visit to Seville, 
makes a culinary discovery, which unfortunately escaped our 
observation during rf: three years’ residence; ^in the entertain- 
ments of the nobility, the Frendh style prevails, even tc^ the Wifieii.’ 
So far from this being true, the hereditary loathing of Fri*nch- 
inen descends even into the kitchens of ISpain — 'dis inoi ce qjie tu 
ot je te dirai ce que tii, es/ Even royalty adher^ to 
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the old Ferdinand VIL fed on puchero ; a gastronomic 

divorce k mensa ’(non thoro) eiristed between him and Ibia 
virtuous Christina^ whose macaroni was prepared by it Neapo* 
litan ufthte, A pleasing connubial contention regularly took 
place^ wl^n each in vain endeavoured to persuade the other to 
taste their respective messes — ^naturam estpellas furccu To be 
asked to eat a Spaniard’s dinner is a rai>e event, and providen- 
tially so. Hospitality does not consist, in that temperate land, 
in iKJoziag and gormandizing, nor is the giving a dinner to 
those who do not want one thought any particular mark of be- 
neficence by a Spanish gentleman. We can assure Captain 
Scott, from much dys})eptic experience, that at thes,g^ noble, 
and, according to him, Paiis-like entertainments, the guest 
requires a muleteer power of oil and garlic digestion. 
ISnough of this. These crudities of hasty travellers, to be 
gobbled up indeed^ during a few days’ residence at an inn, 
1‘orm a ^)rry qualification for decisions on the maimers of a 
nation. The best of all society is everywhere the most difficult 
ot access ; the scum floats on the surface ; yet the hand-books 
of passers-by are larded with a conventional idea of Spanish life, 
which is handed down from one to thc^ other, until, like an 
imaginary portrait, the false copy passes for a true original. The 
outside of a country, the face and form of nature, the salient 
characteristics of the lower orders, theventas, muleteers, and bull- 
fights, fall within the compass of e\cry traveller of conmum 
observation, and naturally constitute the farrago of all Spanish 
tours from Mr. Slidell to Mr. Inglis, from Alpha to Omicron, 
Captain Scott, on such topics, is entitled to rank among the most 
lively and entert^ing. It is to be lamented that he wander( 3 d 
into subjects which he did not understand, and into details of 
which he was utterly misinformed. He means well, and errs 
more from the* head than heart. To us, his sketches have recalled 
many pleasurable remembrances of Spanish travel ; but there is 
a satiety even of gaspacbos, for which Sanclio Panzii alone was 
honest enough to resign office and palace dinneriug-— and the 
marrow of such matters has been pitbilj^ extracted in a military 
dialogue of Alexandre Dumas, with which we will conclude. 

: ^ Lorrain, — J’arrive de i’Andalousie, et je vous en souhaite des Anda-^ 
louses^je ne vous dis que — quant aux hommes en l?»pagne, 
vous e’est un drole de particuliersydes manteaux qui marcbcut — voifk 
,JPremier Ah I Qu'est ce que 9a aiange ? Qa mauge-t-il ? 

, io.rram.— Qa mange da Pail au chocolat, ou du‘ chocolat k Pail, je ne 
sals pas au juste, <Ja sedit noble comme la cuisse d’Abtijhum^ij Ca 
li^a pas le sou dans sa poche. C’est sec corame de Pamadou, rioir cbjnme 
Un taupe, et 9a fume comme im tuyau de poele — yoife PEsp^nol f ' 
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Art. li. —The Natp^rdil Ifutory of the Sperm Whfkf 4*c, 

To which u addfd^ a Sketch of a South- Sea Whaling Voyage, 
By Thomas Bpale^ Surgeon. London. Small 8vo. 1839* 

patron who does us the honour to take up this artide^ as 
^ a gentle preparative for an after-<Knner nap, may, perhaps, 
pardon us for reminding him that the light of his lamp is borrowed 
from the largest of known living animals ; that the oil which turns 
his night into day once formed part of a being whose heart sent 
out teU or fifteen gallons of blood at every stroke, through an aorta 
measuring a foot in diameter; and that the creature whose gigantic 
frame was nourished by this flood of life gamboled on the broad 
back of the ocean, rejoicing in his strength, till the pigmy man, 
whose head and hand give him dominion over every other living 
thing, made war upon him in his own dominion, and left the enor- 
mous mass inanimate, ^ floating many a rooA’ Nor is every one 
acquainted with the dangers and privations borne by those who 
seek the monster in his remote watery kingdom. ■ A South- Sea 
whaling voyage often exceeds three years, and hardly ever occu- 
pies less than two ; and to the sailor employed in this fishery, 
Sheridan’s beautiful lines may, without exaggeration, be applied : — 

‘ The wanrl’ring tar, who not for years lias press’d 
The wldowM partner of his day of rest, 

On the cold deck — far from her arms remov’d — , 

Still hums the ditty that his Susan lov’d ; 

And while around the cadence rude is blown, 

The boatswain whistles in a softer tone.’ 

And liere we may notice the high and palmy state to which 
this branch of our trade has now attained, and how good a nursery for 
seamen it has become. From the port of London alone an average 
of seventy sail of fine ships, of a burthen ranging from three to four 
hundred tons, are annually on the look-out for spermaceti whales. 
The crews of these ships, which are fully provisioned for three 
ye^rs, and sail from London at all times of the year, consist of 
from twenty-eight to tbirty^three men and officers — including 
the aurgeon — who occasionally condescends to keep an eye also 
cm the culinary department, which, after ,ail, seems to us to be 
a very comjnendable species of mixed practice. All the men 
are, in point of foct^ co-adventurers with the owner;; for they 
go m4he lay — that is, they have a certain share of the produce, 
instead of the ordinary money-jmyment. As, for obvious reasons, 
there are in such expeditions ^no more cats thau vcan cateh 
foice,’ the mariner who has been dfloat* in one of iheso ships 
m pietty sure to turn, out Oi of bii genifi^^a 

smalt fellow, case-hardened te^ony expert in all his pro- 
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fessional duties^ but proverbially so in the use of the oar — endued 
with impcfturbable ner^^es and quick decision, eagle-eyed, and 
lioii^hearted. The love of distinction, self-interest, self-preser- 
vation — all the motives, in short, that can stimulate to ex:ertion, 
are brought into play. The ardour with which this dangerous 
sea-hunting is pursued seems to take the strongest {possession of 
the men's minds; and one of their most usual modes of making 
a heavy hour light is sketching their favourite ship, whales in 
various attitudes, and the hair-breadth escapes of their companions 
and themselves-, upon the tooth of one of the monsters whom they 
have seen die, pierced with almost as many darts as the * mon« 
streux Physeterc,’ killed by Pantagruel, * chose moult plaiaante ^ 
veoir.' 

The fishery appears to have been first carried on by a few in- 
dividuals in our old colonies of North America from their own 
shores, till, the numbers of the whales diminishing as tliose of 
the captors increased, the latter began to find it necessary to 
pursue their prey to the more distant and secure retreats, whither 
persecution had driven them. At length, we find the American 
navigators taking to the fishery in earnest, in the South Atlantic 
Ocean, as well as the North : so that from the year 1771 to 177*5, 
Massachussets alone annually employed 1B3 vessels, carrying 
13,820 tons, in the North Atlantic fishery; and 121 ships, carry- 
ing 14,026 tons, in that of the South. This vigorous proceeding 
did not escape the penetrating €;ye of Burke, In his splendid 
speech on American affairs, in 1 774^ he introduced a most glowing 
eulogy of the piscatory enterprise of the N ew Englanders : — 

* Falkland Island, which seems too remote for the grasp of national 
ambition, is but a stage and resting-place fur their victorious industry. 
Nor is the equino^ial heat more discouraging to them than the accu- 
mulated winter of both poles. While some of them draw the line or 
strike the harpoon on the coast of Africa, others run the longitude, and 
pursue their gigantic game along the coast of Brazil. No sea but what 
is vexed with their fisheries — no climate that is not witness of their 
toils. Neither the perseverance of Holland, nor the activity of France, 
ndr Idle dexterous and firm sa^city of Ertgl|jBh enterprise, ever carried 
thiis most perUdps mode of hardy industry to the extent to which it has 
been pursued by this itoent people-*- a people who are still in the 
gristle, and not hardened into manliood.’ , 

Tfaia stirring appeal seems to have roused the spirit of our 
merchants and ship-owners; form 1775 ships were, apparently 
for vtbe first time, fitted out by them and sent to the South Seas 
ibiiitbe purpose of bringing back sperm and other oils. Much 
suicoess was tiot, however, Attendaiit oA this cffiirt, for the 
haunts of the spermaceti whale had not been disexwered by these 
vessels. In 1776/ the gen^mment began to try the #^tein of 
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bounties; but still, for the reason just given, the success was but 
trifling: indeed, in 1781, four ships, which had been fitted out 
for the river St. Lawrence, returned, after an absence of consider- 
able duration, with only six gallons of sperm oil among the whole 
of them. 

France, which seems to have preceded the other European 
nations in this fishery, but had for many years almost entirely 
neglected it, again, in 1784, turned her attention towards it, and 
Louis XVI. sent from Dunkirk six sail on his own account. 
This example of the king was followed by his subjects, and in 
1790, France had forty sail employed in the fishery. Then 
came tjlie revolutionary storm, and swept away every trace of the 
trade as far as France was concerned, nor does the French fishery 
ever seem to have revived. Mr. McCulloch tells us that, with 
the exception of an American house at Dunkirk, hardly any one 
has, of late, thought of sending out a ship from France. 

hor this country the flourishing period of the fishery is to 
be dated from the year 1 7 85, In that year our peojde dis- 
covered the haunts of the sperm whale, and, after an absence of 
about a twelvemonth, many ships returned with from twenty to 
eighty ions of sperm -oil; so that in 17B{), when the bounties 
were increased, 347 tons of this oil, which sold for 43 Z. per ton, 
were brought to England. Our success now equalled that of the 
American whalers. In 1788, ships of increased size (from 130 
to 300 tons burthen) were sent fioin our ports ; and we arc told 
that they still continued, like the Ainericans, to fish on this side 
Capo Horn, taking the common black, as well as the sperm 
whales, at such places as the Gulf of Guinea, the coast of Brazil, 
and Falkland Islands, and hx)king for sperm whales in particulai* 
about the equinoctial line. 

We now arrive at the period when the great El Dorado of the 
whale-fishery in the two Pacifies was opened up, and wo cannot 
but feel proud that this crowning effort was reserved for our 
Oountrymem, The disem^ery forms a grand era in our commercial 
hi4ftory. Tile enterprise of the wiialers first opened to us a bene- 
ficial intercourse with the coasts of Spanish America ; it led in 
the sequel to the independence of the Spanish colonies. Hut for 
our whalers we never might have fimndetl our colonies in Van 
Diemen s Land and Australia-^r if we ha<l, we could not have 
maintained them in their early stages oi danger and privation. 
Moreover, our intimacy with the Polynesians must be traced to the 
same source. The whalers were the first that traded in tltat quai> 
ter — they prepared the field for the missionaries i and flhe same 
thing is now in p^igrestin New Ireland, Nm and New 
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‘ The grand speculation of Bending Bhips round Cape Horn into the 
Pacific, in order to extend the sperm whale fishery was reserved for the 
bold and enterprising mind of Mr, Enderby, a London merchant, who 
fitted out, at a vast expense, the sliip Amelia, Captain Shields, which 
sailed on the 1st of September, 1788, and returned on the 12th of March, 
1790, making an absence of one year and seven months, but bringing 
home the enormous cargo of 139 tons of sperm oil.* 

Thirty-one years afterwards, this example having been largely 
followed and with steady success, another grand impulse was given 
])y the same vigorous speculator, Mr. Enderby then tlespatched 
th(i Syren, of 500 tons burden, to explore a new region. 

‘She sailed on the 3rd of August, 1819, find arrived off tl^e coast 
of Japan on the 5th of April, 1820, where she fell in with iimncuse 
numbers of the spermaceti whale, which her crew gave chase to with 
cx(xdlent success; for they returned to their native land on the 21fot 
of April, 1822, after an absence of about two years and eight moiilbs, 
during which time they had by their industry, courage, and per- 
severance gathered from the confines of the North Pacific Ocean no 
less than the enormous quantity of fhrop hundred and forty-six tons of 
s])erm oil, which was brought into the jwrt of London in safety and 
triumph, showing a success unprecedented in the annals of whaling, and 
which astonished and stimulated to exertion all those engaged in the 
trade throughout Europe and America. The Japan fishery was speedily 
established, and remains to this day the principal one of both Pacifies. 
The w hole fishery of the Seychelles owes its origin to the extraordinary 
enterprise of the same gentleman, whose ship, the Swan, completed the 
first voyage to that quarter in 1825, 

‘ During the year 1821, the government, finding that the sperm whale 
fishery was ftilly established, thought proper to discontinue the system 
of the bounties — so that the crews of the various ships which resorted to 
the fisheries were made to depend altogether upon the success of tlieir 
own exertions, 

‘ In 1823, the first introtluction of sperm oil from the Australian 
colonies took place, the principal part of which was brought from Sydney; 
and when in 1836 the imperial measure was introduced, we find that tlie 
enormous quantity of sperm oil altogether imported into London during 
that year amounted to 6083 tons I while the ships tliat were employed 
in the fishery were of ^om 300 to 400 tons,’ 

Having, we think, enough to convince the most sceptical 

of the value of this fil^hjery, we have now to introduce the rea<ler 
to the wlmle itself, and to tiie most interesting part of Mr, Beale s 
higiily interesting book? It may be necessary to premise for the 
benefit of the happy uninitiated—wc call them happy, for it will 
be new , ground to them^that though the terms fish and fishery 
are used to designate the animal taken, anthtbe mo<le of taking it^ 
the spermaceti whale is not a fish. All 1% or whales, are 

warm-blooded; they breathe by means of lungs, suckle theh 

youn^. 
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young, and differ in their entire organization from the fishes pro- 
perly so called. Milton is zoologically correct when, in the well- 
known magnificent description in the Paradise Lost, he speaks of 

** that sea-beast, 

Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugest that swim the ocean stream.’’ 

The natural history of (his whale has long been the opprobrium 
of zoologists. It would be wearisome to detail all the distressing 
confessions of almost every naturalist who has approached this 
wonderful class of animals. Our author is perfectly aware of the 
difficulties of bis subject, on which he is evidently very well read ; 
but the result of his experience is to confirm the opinion hazarded 
by Baron Cuvier, that there is but one known species of sperma- 
ceti whale. He says : — 

‘ It is not my intention, were it in my power, to enter into the inquiry 
as to the true method of dividing the cetacea into groups, families, 
genera, or species ; but this I can assert in contradiction to Laceptjde, 
and other authorities, that there is no more than one species of sperm 
whale, and this I say from having particularly noticed their external 
form, and also their manner and habits, in various parts of the world 
very distant from each other. The large full-grown male appears the 
same in every part, from New Guinea to Japan, from Japan to the 
coast of Peru, from Peru to our own island ; while their females coincide 
in every particular, having their young ones among them in the same 
order, and appearing similar to all others which I had seen in every 
respect, merely differing a little in <^!our or fatness, according to the 
climate in which tliey were captured.’ 

We cannot help wishing that M. F. Cuvier, of whose labours in 
jKOology we have a very high opinion, had, before he published his 
Histoire Naturelle des CetaciSy made inquiry among those wh<> are 
in the constant habit of seeing the sjiermaceti whale. The figure 
copied from his work by Mr. Beale is in itself a proof how 
little the form of this sea-beast, so well known to the American 
and Englishman, is known to the Frenchman, as indeed might 
expected from the state of the fishery os far as France is 
c^cerned. There is hardly a tooth of this whale on which 
our ,, South-sea tars have exercise<l theit^ ingenuity — and no 
ihip. comes home without some so ornamented — that would not 
have given .him a better figure. We have one of these teeth 
before us, with spermaceti whales in all .postures, every one of 
them bearing . teadiilony to the Uedura^ of Mr^ Beale's own 
representations. ^ 

The following figure is laid before m in Ms first chapter t and, 
in its absence, it wolild he almost impossible! without hiheh cir- 
cumiocutlon, to contey%iy thing likba the'dijfefcto 

parts 
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Fig. 1 represents the outline of the entire form. 

Fig. 2, that of the anterior aspect of the head. 

Fig. the nostril or spout*hole ; 6^ the situation of the case j 
c, the juuk; d, the bunch of the neckj e, the eye; the fin ; gy 
the spit al strips, or blanket pieces ; //, the hump; the ridge; 
k, the small ; the tail or flukes i B, a harpoon ; C, a laiice. 

Fig. 2 — a, the lines forming the square are intended to represent 
the fiat anterior part of the head. 

We select and abridge a few paragraphs from this chapter. 
The reader will be pleased to remember, tn limine^ that the full- 
grown male is often eighty or eighty-five feet in length, and 
thirty-six in girth : — 

‘ The head of the sperm whale presents fti front a very thick blunt 
extremity, called the snout or nose, and constitutes about one-third of 
the whole length of the animal ; at its junction witli the body is a large 
protuberance on the back, called by the whalers the bunch of the 
neck:’* immediately behind this, or at what might be termed the 
shoulder, is the thickest part of the body, which from this point gradu- 
ally tapers off to the tail, but it docs not become much smaller for about 
another third of the whole length, when the “small,’* as it is called, or 
tail, commences ; and at this point also, on the back, is a large promi- 
nence of a pyramidal form, called the “ hump,” from which a series of 
smaller processes run half way down the “ small,” or tail, constituting 
what is called by t^ whalers the “ridge,” The body then contracts 
so much, as to became finally not thicker than the body of a man. and 
terminates by becoming expanded on the sides into the “flukes,” or 
tail, properly speaking. Tlic two flukes constitute a large triangular fin, 
resembling in some rOspfects the tail of fishes, but differing in being 
placed horizontafly : there is a slight notch or depression, between the 
flukes, posteriorly — they are about six or eight f?et in length, and from 
twelve to fourteen in breadth, in the largest males. The chest and belly 
are nairow^ than the broad^t part of the b^ck, and taper off evenly 
and, dutifully towards the tail, giving what by sailors ja. termed a 
“ clear run — the depth of the head, and of tlie body, in all parts except 
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the tail, is greater than the width. The head viewed in front, as in fig, 2, 
presents a broad, somewhat flattened surface, rounded, and contracted 
above, considerably ex|ianded on the sides, and gradually contracted 
below, so as in some degree to attain a resemblance to the cutwater of 


a snip. . 

‘ In the right side of the nose, and upper surface of the head, is a 
large, almost triangular-shaped cavity, called by whalers the “ case,’’ 
which is lined with a beautiful, glistening membrane, and covered by a 
thiok layer of muscular fibres and small tendons, running in various 
directions, and finally united by common inlegumtmts. This cavity is 
for the purpose of secreting and containing an oily fluid, which, after 
death, concretes into a granulated substance of a yellowish colour, the 
spermaceti. The size of the case may be estimated, wdien it is stated 
that in U large whale it not unfrequcntly contains a ton, or more than 
ten large barrels of spermaceti 1 ^ 

^ Beneath the case and nostril, and projecting beyond the lower jaw, 
is a thick mass of elastic substance called the “junk it is formed of 


a dense cellular tissue, strengthened by numerous strong tendinous 
fibres, and infiltrated with very'flue sperm oil and spermaceti. 

‘ The mouth extends nearly the whole length of the head. The?^ 
throat is capacious enough to give passage to the body of a man ; in 
this respect presenting a strong contrast with the contracted gullet of 
the Greenland whale. Behind, and not far from the posterior angle of 
the mouth, are placed the swimming paws, or fins, which are analogous 
in their formation to the anterior extremities of other animals, or the 


arms of man ; they are not much used as instruments of progression, 
hut probably in giving a direction to that motion in balancing the body 
in sinking suddenly, and occasionally in supporting their young. 

« In a full-grown male sperm w’hale, of the largest size, the depth 
of head is from eight to nine feet, — breadth from five to six feet,— 
depth #f body twelve or fourteen feet,— the swimming paws, or fins, arc 
about six feet long and three broad. 

‘ One of the peculiarities of the sperm whale, which strikes at first 
sight every beholder, is the apparently disproportionate and unwieldy 
hulk of the head ; but this peculiarity, instead of being, as might he 
supposed, an impediment to the freedom of the animal’s motion in his 
native element, is, in fact, on the contrary, in some respects very con- 
ducive to his lightness and agility, if such a term can with propriety l^e 
applied to such an enormous creature : for a great part of the bulk of 
the head is made up of a large thin membranous case, containing, 
during life, a thin oil of much less specific gravity than water ; below 
which again ia the juiik, which, although heavier than the spermaceti, 
is still lighter than the element in which the whale moves; copsequently 
the head, taken as a specifically than any other part of 

the^dy, and will sJLvrfys have a tendency ,w> xm at least so far above 
the surface as to ekvate the nostril or blow-hole” sufiiciently for all 
purposes of respiration j and more thm this, a very alight el^Tt ao<the, 
pai^ of the &h woidd pnly be necessary to raise the wncsiie rf the ante- 
rior Hat mxhm of the tm m of the water i ftte animal abo^i 

wish 
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wish to increase his speed to the utmost, the narrow inferior surface, 
which has been before stated to bear some resemblance to the cutwater 
of a ship, and which would in fact answer thfe same purpose to the 
whale, would be the only part exposed to the pressure of the water in 
front, enabling him thus to pass with the greatest celerity and ease 
through the boundless tract of his wide domain. 

‘ In young whales the “black skin,’* as it is called, is about three- 
eighths of an inch thick, but in old ones it is not more than une-eiglith. 
Immediately beneath the black skin is llm blubber or fat, which is 
contained in a cellular membrane, and which is much strengthened by 
numerous interlacements of ligamentous fibres, which has induced Pro- 
fessor Jacob to consider the whole thickness of blubber to be the vulis 
vera^ or true skin, infiltrated with oil, or fatty matters. Its thickue^s 
on the breast of a large whale is about fourteen inches, and oti most 
other parts of the body it measures from eight to eleven inches. Tins 
thick covering of skin, blubber, or fat, is called by South Sea whalers 
th(; “blanket.” It is of a light yellowish colour, and when melted 
down, furnishes the sperm oil. It also serves two excellent purposes 
to the whale, in rendering it buoyant, and in furnishing it with a warm 
^protection from the Qoldness of the surrounding element ; in this last 
respect answering well to the name liestowed upon it by the sailors.* 
— pp. 24-32. 

Thus this uncouth and apparently unwieldy animal affords an- 
other wonderful example of adaptation of parts to the (ixigencies 
of the case, and when we come to inquire into the internal organi- 
zation, we shall have still more cause to admire the work of the 
Great Artificer. We will first examine how the breath of life 
enters his nostrils. As, in common with all the other cetacea , 
the blood of the s})ennaceti whale is aerated by means of lungs — 
it is of course necessary that lie should rise at certain intervals 
to the surface to take in a proper supj>ly of atmosphericr air. 
The following are the results of Mr. Beale’s observations: — 

‘ If the water is moderately smooth, the first part of the whale 
observable is a dark-coloured pyramidal mass, projecting a])out two 
or three feet out of the water, which is the “ hump.** At very regular 
intervals of time, the nose, or snout, emerges at a distance of from 
forty to fifty feet from the hump, in the full-grown male. From 
the extremity of tlie nose the spout is thrown up, which, when seen 
from a distance, appears thick, low, and bushy, and of a white 
colour : it is formed of the expired air, which is forcibly ejected 
by the animal through tire blow-hole, acquiring its white colour from 
minute particles of water, previously lodged in the chink or fissure of 
the nostril, and also from the condensation of the aqueous vajK)ur thrown 
off by the lungs. The spout is projected from thfe blow-hole, at au angle 
of 135 degrees, in a slow and continuous manner, for the space of about 
three seconds of time; — if the weather is fine and clear, and there is a 
gentle breeze at the time, it may be seen from the mast-head of a modc- 
rate-sked vessel at the distance of four or five miles. The spout of the 

sperm 
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sperm whale differs much from that of other large cetacea, in which it is 
mostly dotible^ and pmsectsd thin, and like a sudden jet ; and as in these 
animals the blow^^hcderfarc situated nearly on the top of the head, it is 
thrown up to a considerable height, in almost a perpendicular direction. 
When, however, a sperm whale is alarmed or ‘‘ gallied,’**^ the spout is 
thrown up much higher and with great rapidity^ and consequently difrers 
much from its usual appearance, 

* In different individuals, the times consumed in performing these 
several acts vary, hut in each they are minutely regular ; and this well- 
known regularity is of considerable use to the fishers — for when a whaler 
has once noticed the periods of any particular sperm whale, which is not 
alarmed, he knows to a minute when to expect it again at the surface, 
and how long it will remain there. 

‘ Inhnediately afrer each spout, the nose sinks beneath the water, 
scarcely a second intervening for the act of inspiration, which must 
consequently be performed very quickly, the air rushing into the chest 
with an astonishing velocity : there is, however, no sound caused by the 
inspiration, and very little by the expiration, or spout ; in this respect 
also differing from other whales, for the “finback” whale, and some 
others, have their inspirations accompanied by ajoud sound, as of aiw 
forcibly drawn into a small orifice : this sound is called by whalers the 
“ drawback,” and when heard at night near the ship, convinces the listen- 
ing watch of the species to which it belongs. In a large “ bull ” spejm 
whale, the time consumed in making one inspiration and one expiration, 
or the space from the termination of one spout to that of another, is ten 
seconds ; during six of which the nostril is beneath the Surface of the 
water, the inspiration occupying one, and the expiration three seconds, 
and at each breathing time the whale makes from sixty to seventy ex- 
pirations, and remains, therefore, at the surface ten or eleven minutes. 
At the termination of this breathing time, or, as whalers say, when he 
has his “ spoutings out,” the head sinks slowly, the “ small,” or 
the part between the “ hump ” and “ flukes,” appears above the water, 
curved, with the convexity upwards; the flukes arp then lifted high into 
the air, and tlie animal, having assumed a straight position, descends 
|>erpendicularly to an unknown depth : — this act is performed with regu- 
larity and slowness, and is called by whalers “ peaking the flukes.” 

‘ The whale continues thus hiddai beneath the surface fot an hour 
and ten minutes. If we, then, take into eonsideration the quantity of 
time that the full-grown sperm whale consumes in respiration, and also 
the time he takes in searching for food, and performing other acts, below 
the surface of the ocean, we shall find, by a trifling calculation, that the 
former bears proportion to the latter, as one to seven.’^ — p, 45. 

Mr. Beale then g<nes into details about the less strenuous re- 
spiration of the females md die young whales, and also the variety 
of the bull's opeietidhs in this way when under alarm ; but these 
particulars we must omit 

A seventh of the of this huge animal is occupied, lhen> in 
♦ ‘ Qtdlow the very wsndereis of the dsrk,*— Zc«#v b 
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the function of breathing ; and when we call to mind the numerous 
acts of respiration, and the enormous column of air which must 
rush into the lungs at each act, it is clear that a vast quantity of 
blood must be aerated. Having secured this supply, the whale 
can, we see, remain under water for upwards of an hour ; but, 
by what curious mechanism is it contrived that the vast store thus 
at once laid in shall continue avmlable? A mechanism totally eui 
generis could alone effect this. The camel is enabled to lay up a 
supply of water for his desert -journey — and so is the whale of 
air for its long abode below the waves. The medianism of our 
frame only enables us to inhale air enough to oxygenate the 
blood requisite for a few pulsations : but this suddenly accumulated 
mass of aerated blood is, in all the carnivorous cetacea, retained 
in a most complicated artenal plexus, appropriately termed by 
Professor Owen the rete mirabile ; from whence it is distributed 
through the arteries to the system as it is wanted. From this 
ample reservoir the brain and nervous system draw their stimulus, 
and the gigantic muscles of the tail their oxygenated blood, so 
that Leviathan may liave his intelligence and activity kept up 
during his submersion in the great deep, 

‘ Where fathom-line could never touch the ground.* 

In August, 1834, a valuable paper by M. Ergsehet was read to 
the French Academy of Sciences, entitled ‘Histoire AnaU>mique 
et Pliysiologique d'un Organe de Nature vasculairc deconoert 
dans les Cetaces, etc.’ In September of the same year, Dr. 
Sharpey, who docs not seem to have been aware of M. Breschet’s 
labours, read to the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science ^ Observations on the Anatomy of the Blood-vessels of 
the Porpoise.’ These observations arc sound, as might be ex- 
pected from so good an observer; but in the printed ‘Report* 
they only occupy about three-quarters of a page. The work of 
M. Breschet is extremely well executed, and excellently illus- 
trated. He has made the best use of the materials before him ; 
and his memoir, if wc are not misinformed, won for him his seat 
in the Academy : but when discovery is talked of, wc must be 
permitted to say a word in behalf of one of the greatest physiolo- 
gists that ever breathed — whom some that should have known 
better have thrust down into the second class of cfomparative 
anatomists. Have those who so degrade him ever studied that 
great physiological monument, the museum of the Royal Col lege 
of Surgeons in London? Everything that John Hunter did— 
every line that John Hunter wrote — bears the stamp of extensive 
physiological views; and he so laboured and so wrote, not for 
wealth, for he sacrificed all his hard earnings, money, health, 
everything, to his favourite science — not for fame only, for it is 
VOL. Lxin. NO. exxvi. z vvcll 
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well known to many that he would pursue and finish an inquiry, 
and, when he had satisfied his mind, would put his remarks and 
drawings away : no, he hungered after knowledge, he loved his 
pursuits for their own sake. We know those who have been here- 
tofore employed on physiological subjects, and who have found in 
a drawer in the museum of the college that information which 
they liad failed to obtain from the most recently published works. 

The existence of the organ in question was first indicated 'and 
described by old Tyson, in his ^ Anatomy of a Porpesse;’ but he 
took it for a ‘ glandulous body.’ Hunter was the first who deter- 
mined the exact nature of the plexus, and demonstrated that it was 
a resesfvoir of arterial bhxxl. M. Breschet, referring to his de- 
scription, says it is exact so far as it goes, but too short to be 
satisfactory. Laconic, however, though it may seem to a modern 
writer, and particularly to a French savant of the new breed, it 
contains the whole secret of the power of remaining under water 
possessed by the carnivorous cetacea. M. Breschet has admirably 
followed out what Hunter began ; but this is all the praise he can 
claim.* 

l^he organization in question is not common to all the cetacea ; 
and here again we are forcibly struck with the adaptation of 
means to a given end, illustrating nhe wisdom of God in the 
creation.’ Prolessor Owen has shown that the dugony wants 
this plexus ; and the probability is that none of the herbivorous 
cetacea possess it. They are browsers, existing in comparatively 
shallow water, where there are facilities for breathing ad libitum. 
They live in a comparatively confined area, and they need it not ; 
but the carnivorous whales, rushing, as they do, at a railroad pace, 
all over the world of waters, now feeding in the arctic or an- 
tarctic circles, and anon spouting in the tropics, could not keep up 
their steam without it. ^ 

But how is the mighty mass of life embodied in the spermaceti 
whale supported ; on what does our leviathan feed ? 

* The food of the sperm whale consists almost wholly of an animal 
of the cuttle-fish kind, called hy sailors the “squid,” and by natural- 
ists the “ sepia octopus.” This at least forms the principal part of his 
sustenance when at a distance from shore, or what is tenned “ofi*-shore 
ground but nearer land, he has been known, when mortally or severely 
wounded, to eject from his stomach quantities of small fish*. It would 
be difficult to believe that so large and unwieldy an animal could ever 
catch a sufficient quantity of such small animals, if he had to pursue 
them individually for his food ; and I am not aware that either the fish 

• See Hunter’s ' Observations on the Structure and Economy of Whales,’ in the 
Philosophical Transactions. This plexus has also been noticed by M. Desmoulins, 
awd others, in France ; and hy Dr. Barclay, Dr. Knox, and Sir Wm, Jardine. 
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he sometimes lives upon, or the squid, have ever been found in shoals, 
or closely congregated, except in one solitary instance recorded by 
Captain Colnett. 

‘ It appears, from all the observations I have been enabled to make, 
that when this whale is inclined to feed, he descends a certain depth 
below the surface of the ocean, and there remains in as quiet a state 
as possible, opening his narrow elongated mouth until the lower jaw 
hangs down perpendicularly, or at right angles with the body. The 
roof of his mouth, the tongue, and especially the teeth, being of a 
bright glistening white colour, must of course present a Tcn)arkal)le 
appearance, which seems to be the incitement by which liis ])rey tire 
attracted ; and when a sufficient number, I am strongly led to su])pose, 
are within the mouth, he rapidly closes his jaw and swallows the con- 
tents ; which is not the only instance of animals obtaining their prey by 
such means, when the form of their bodies, from unwicldiness or some 
other cause, prevents them from securing their prey by the common 
method of the chase. The sperm whale is subject to several diseases, 
one of which is a perfect, or imperfect, loss of sight. A whale per- 
fectly blind was taken by Captain Swain of the Sarah and Elizabeth ; 
both eyes of which were completely disorganised, the orbits being 
occu])ied by fungous masses, protruding coiisiderably, n;ndering it 
certain that the whale must have been deprived of vision for a long 
space of time: yet, notwithstanding this, the animal was quite as fat, 
and produced as much oil, as any other of the same size. Besides 
blindness, this whale is frequently subject to deformity of the lower 
jaw : two instances of which I have seen myself, in which the deformity 
was so great as to render it impossible for the animal to find the jaws 
useful in catching small fish, or even, one might have supposed, in 
deglutition ; yet these whales possessed as much blubber, and were as 
rich in oil, as any of a similar size I have seen before or since. 

‘ In both these instances of crooked jaws the nutrition of the animal 
appeared to he equally perfect; but the deformities were different: in 
one case, the jaw was bent to the right side, and rolled, as it were, 
like a scroll ; in the other it Avas l>c?tit clownw^ards, but also curved upon 
itself. It would be interesting here to inquire into the causes of this 
deformity ; hut whether it is the effect of disease, or the consequence of 
accident, 1 am unable to determine. Old whalers affirm that ii is 
caused by fighting : they state that the sperm whales fight by rusliing 
head first, one upon the other, their mouths at the same time wide 
open ; their object appearing to he the seizing of their opponent by the 
lower jaw, for which purpose they frequently turn themselves on the 
side ; they become, as it were, locked together, their jaws crossing each 
other; and in this manner they strive vehemently for the mastery. We 
can easily suppose the enormous force exerted on these occasions — taking 
into consideration at the same time the comparative slenderness of 
the jaw-bone. Some corroboration of the fibove statements arises from 
the fact, as far as my knowledge extends, that the female is never seen 
affected with this deformity,* 

Mr. Beale conjectures that the prey may be in part attracted 
by the odour of the sperm whale ; but he adds — 

z 2 ‘It 
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‘ It is well known that many kinds of fish are attracted by substances 
possessing a white, dazzling appearance; not only the hungry shark, 
but the cautious and active dolphin, both occasionally fall victims to 
this partiality, as 1 have had many opportunities of observing. When 
the Kent South Sea-man was fishing on the “ off-shore ground*’ of Peru, 
the crew caught a great number of the sepia octopus in one night, by 
merely lowering a piece of polished lead armed with fish-hooks a certain 
depth into the sea ; the sepisc gathered around it instantly, so that by 
giving a slight jerk to the line, the hooks were easily driven into their 
bodies. 

‘ Tlic teeth of the sperm whale are merely organs of prehension ; they 
can be of no use for mastication; and consequently the fisli, &c., which 
he occasionally vomits present no marks of having undergone that 
])roccss.’ — p. '30-38. 

Myriads of the smaller species of sepiadee arc doubtless en- 
gulphed in a single ac t of deglutition ; but if a small proportion 
of the tales told be true, the whale must not only find a very 
siibstantinl repast in a dish of cuttles an naliireh hut occasionally 
meet willi ^ an ugly customer,’ as Mr. Beale did. 'Jliere can he 
little doubt, as Jh'ofessor Owen observes, that the fears of the 
diving natives of the Polynesian islands have exaggerated the 
size of the cephalopods, of which they justly go in dread. But 
though we hesitate, as Leviathan himself might, to swallow 
Denys de Montfort’s Kraken, the gigantic cuttle that was about 
to make prey of ship, cargo, and crew — the latter of whom 
prayed for ai(l to St. Tliomas, and suspended their votive tablet 
in his chapel at St. Malo, picturing the monster with one 
arm as high as the topmast, and others bulling the ship to some 
purpose, ill gratitude to the saint for delivering them from his 
embraces ; and though we are scarcely disposed to place im- 
])licit faith in Dens — (not IVter) — who averred that he lost in 
the African stias three men, whom one of these colossal ceplialo- 
pods abstracted for breakfast — not, however, without losing in 
the encounter an arm, which was of the size of a mizen-mast, 
wdtli suckers as big as pot-lids; — though we own that we are 
somewhat sceptical on these points, there is no doubt that some 
species of the sepiadoi grow to a very large size, and that they 
must be formidable, if not fatal, to bathers Jind divers.’*' Those 
who are only familiar with the cuttles of our own coasts have but a 
faint notion of the power and offensive armour of some of the tribe. 
* Let the reader,’ says Professor Owen, ^ picture to himself the 
projecting margin of the horny hook dcvelo|>ed into a long-curved, 
sharp-pointed claw, and these weapons clustered at the expanded 
termination of the tentacles, and arranged in a double alternate 

Wo are avrare of the account given in Phil. Trans, of the tentaculum of a 
cuttle nearly twenty-seven feet long, said to have been taken from the mouth of a 
whale ; and indeed Mr. Beale quotes it (p. 61) : t^ueen iamsn. 
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scries, along the whole surface of the eight muscular feet, and he 
will have some idea of the formidable nature of the carnivorous 
myvhoteuthis.' 

In Captain Cook’s first voyage Sir Joseph Banks and Dr. 
Solander found a carcase of one of these cephalopods floating 
between Cape Horn and the Polynesian Islands, a prey to aquatic 
birds. Parts of this specimen Jire still preserved in the museum 
of the College of Surgeons in Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; and as Pro- 
fessor Owen says, the animal must have measured at kast six 
feet from the end of the tail to the end of the tentacles. A glance 
at the preserved parts will suggest wdiat this marine Old Scratch 
must have ])ecn ; and if any of our readers should have the curiosity 
to look at them, we recommend a reference to Mr. Oweifs de- 
scription and figui’c in Dr. Todd’s ‘ ( ydopjedla of Anatomy and 
Physiology.’ ^ At the extremities of iIhj long tcMilaclc's,’ writes 
the professor, 'besides the uncinated acetabula, a cluster of small, 
simple, unarmed suckers may be observed at the base of the* 
expanded part. When these latter suckers are applied to one 
anothci, the tentacles are firmly locked together at that point, and 
the united strength of both the elongated peduncles can be ap- 
plied to drag towards the mouth any resisting object which has 
been grappled by the terminal hooks. Jliere is no mechanical 
contrivance which surpasses this structure : art has remotely 
imitated it in the fabrication of the obstetrical forc(‘ps, in w hicli 
cither blade can be used separately, or, by the interlocking of 
a temporary joint, be made to act iu combination.’ 

But we are detaining the reader from our author’s adventure, 
which was sufficiently unpleasant, though he cncounlcr(;d a com- 
paratively harmless sp(»cics. 

‘ While upon the Bonin Islands, searching for shells on the rocks, I 
was much astonished at seeing at my feet a most extiaordmary-lookiiig 
animal, crawling towards the surf, which had onh juf-t left it. I bad never 
seen one like it under such circumstances before. It was creeping on its 
eight legs, which, from their soft and flexible nature, bent consiilcraldy 
under the weight of its body, so that it was lifted by the efforts of its ten- 
taciilaonlya small distance from the rocks. It appeared inm h alarmed 
at seeing me, and made every effort to escape, while 1 wa.s uotinucli in the 
humour to endeavour to capture so ugly a customer, whose appearance 
excited a feeling of disgust, iiotunmixcd with fear. I, liavvcver, endea- 
voured to prevent its career, by pressing on one of its legs with my foot ; 
but although 1 made use of considerable force for that purpose, its strength 
was so great that it several times quickly liberated its member, iu spite of 
all the efforts I could employ in this way on wet, shpjjcry rocks. I now 
laid bold of one of the tentacles with my hand, and licld it firmly, so 
that the limb appeared as if it would be torn asunder by our united 
strength. I soon gave it a powerful jerk, wishing to disengage it from 
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the rocks to which it clung so forcibly by its suckers, which it effectually 
Tcsintcd ; but the moiuent after, the apparently enraged animal lifted 
its head with its large eyes projecting from the middle of its body, and 
letting go its hold of the rocks, suddenly sprang upon my arm,' which I 
had previously bared to my shoulder, for the purpose of thrusting it into 
holes in the rocks to discover shells, and clung with its suckers to it 
with great powxr, endeavouring to get its beak, which I could now sec, 
between the roots of its arms, in a position to bite ! 

‘ A sensation of horror pervaded my whole frame when I found this 
monstrous animal had affixed itself so firmly upon my arm. Its cold 
slimy grasp was extremely sickening ; and I immediately called aloud 
to the captain, who was also searching for shells at some distance, to 
come and release me from my disgusting assailant. He quickly arrived, 
and takfiig me down to the boat, during which time I was employed in 
keeping the beak away from my hand, quickly released me by destroying 
my tormentor -with the boat-knife, when I disengaged it by portions at 
a time. This animal must have measured across its expanded arms 
about four feet, while its body was not larger than a large clenched hand. 
It was that species of sepia which is called by whalers “rock-squid.** * 
— pp. 67, 68. 

To return to our sea-giant — his gambols and feats when he is 
j efreshed, or when he is terrified, must be a strange sight. Mr. 
Beale has iiiany amusing pages on these subjects : e. g>: 

‘ One of the most curious and .surprising of the actions of the sperm 
whale is that of leaping completely out of the water, or of “ breach- 
ing,’’ as it is called. The way in which be performs this motion appears 
lo be by descending to a certain depth, and then making some powerful 
strokes with his tail, which are rapidly repeated, and thus convey a 
great degree of velocity to his body before it reaches the surface, when 
he darts completely out. When just emerged, and at its greatest 
elevation, his body forms with the surface of the water an angle of 
about forty-five degrees, the flukes lying parallel with the surface. In 
falling, the animal rolls his body slightly, so that he always falls on his 
side : he seldom breaches more than twice or thrice at a time, or in 
quick succession. The breach of a whale may be seen from the mast- 
head on a clear day at the distance of six miles.’— pp. 46-48. 

1 1 is not at all clear that this breaching ’ is a mere amusement, 
or a mode of getting rid of a superfluous quantity of animal 
spirits after a good cuttle-fish dinner. Mr. Beale thinks it 
probable that the whale often resorts to this feat, in order to rid 
itself of vari\)us familiars which infest its skin, such as large 
sucking-fish, and other animals which resemble small crabs, 
(Cyamus Ceti ?) in v^jhich case our leviathan may be said to he 
making bis toilette ; or that he is then striving to escape from the 
attacks of the sword-fish, or persecutions of the ^ thresher,’ or from 
a joint onslaught of both. The ^ thresher ’ Mr. Beale never beheld, 
but he has seen hundreds of sword-fish ; and he alludes to an 

instance 
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instance of a whole stranded on the Yorkshire coast, in whose side 
the broken blade of one of these sea-fencers was found. 

We proceed to the familiar life of these herds of Proteus ; and 
the intelligent reader will rejoice to find that the schoolmaster is 
abroad among the whales : — 

* The sperm whale is a gregarious animal, and the herds formed by it 
arc of two kinds — the one consisting of females, the other of young 
males not fully grown. These herds are called by whalers “ schools,” 
and occasionally consist of great numbers : I have seen in one school as 
many as five or six hundred. With each school of females are always 
from one to three large “ bulls’’ — they are called the “schoolmasters.” 
The males are said to he extremely jealous of intrusion by strangers, 
and to fight fiercely to maintain their rights. The full-grow’i males 
almost always go alone in search of food ; and when they arc seen in 
company they arc supposed to he migrating from one “ feeding ground” 
to another. The large whale is generally very incautious, and if alone 
he is without difficulty attacked, and by expert whalers very easily 
killed.’ 

In all this our readers will trace instructive analogies — we do 
not allude particularly either to the Lords of the Creation or to 
Mr. Scrope’s Athol e Deer. 

We regret to pass over Mr. Beale’s cha})ter on the Subma- 
rine N ursery and the 1)aby Whales, &c. &c. &c. ; but we must 
leave these and other delicate subjects for the lectures with 
which our loftiest philosophers now entertain and edify tlie young 
ladies of the towns that are so fortunate as to be visited by the 
Great Association. Science has made such progress in those 
quarters that no offence will be taken at discussions which we feed 
reluctant, from old prejudices, to enter on here. 

The ^schools’ of the weaker sex seem to be well conducted, 
and to consist of a very amiable society ; nor can we, without 
effort, check our malison against the cruel advantage taken of 
the good feeling of these affectionate monsters : — 

‘ They may be frequently seen urging and assisting their young to escape 
from danger with the most unceasing care and fondness. They are not 
less remarkable for their strong feeling of sociality or attachment lu one 
another : one female of a herd being attacked and wounded, her com- 
panions will remain around her to the last moment, or until they are 
wounded themselves. This is called by whalers “ heaving-to,” and 
whole “ schools ” have been destroyed by dexterous management, when 
several ships have been in company, wholly from these whales possess^ 
ing this disposition. The attachment appears^to be reciprocal on the 
part of the young whales, which have been seen about the ship for 
hours after their parents have been killed.’ — pj). 52, 53. 

We cannot give the male ' schools ' the same good character : 
they seem to care no more for a wowded compamon than the 

rest 
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rest of the scholars do for the unfortunate Durham boy in H. B/s 
‘ Play-ground 

‘ I never but once saw the yonng bulls heavc-to,’* and in that case 
it was only for a short time, and seemed rather to arise from confusion 
than affection. ’ 

These animals;, male and female, appear to be highly intelli- 
gent, and to have their code of signals : — 

‘ All sperm whales, old and young, have some method of communicat- 
ing, by which they become apprised of the approach of danger, and this 
they do, although the distance may be considerable, sometimes four, 
five, or even seven miles. The mode by which this is effected remains 
a secret/ — p. 54. 

Now for the style of chasing and killing these marine giants 
* Each vessel carries six whale-boats — combining great sharpness 
of form, for swiftness of motion, and at the same time considerable buoy- 
ancy and stability, to enable them to resist a boisterous sea. They are 
about twenty-seven feet long, by four in breadth ; sharp at both ends for 
motion in cither direction; near the stern is a strong, upright ])icce of 
Wood called the “ loggerhead at the head is a groove exactly in the 
centre, through which the harpoon line runs out. To each boat are 
allotted two lines of 200 fathoms in length, with their tubs, into which 
they are carefully coiled ready for use — three or four harpoons, two or 
three lances, a keg containing a lantern, tinder-box, &c., to procure light 
in case of being benighted — two or three small flags, called “ whifts,”* 
wliich are inserted in the dead whale, in case the boats should leave it 
in chase of others ; and one or two “ drougues,’* which arc quadrilateral 
pieces of board, with a central handle or upright, by which they arc at- 
tached occasionally to the harpoon line, for the purpose of checking in 
some degree the speed of the whale. 

‘ Each boat has a crew of six men, two of whom are called the 
lieadsinan and “ boat-steerer.*‘ Four of these boats are generally 
used in the chase, and are under the command of the captain and the 
mates respectively. From the commencement of the voyage, men are 
placed at each mast-head, who are relieved every two hours; an officer is 
also placed on the fore- top- gallant-yard : consequently there are four 
persons constantly on the look* out during the day from the most elevated 
parts of the ship. From the commencement of the voyage, also, all 
utensils and instruments are got ready, altho\igh the ships are frequently 
out six months without taking or even seeing a sperm whale, while on 
the other hand ships have sometimes, though rarely, fallen in with them 
close to the mo^th of the British Channel. 

‘ If the whales should be to leeward, endeavour is made to run the 
ship wdthin a quarter of a mile of them ; but if to windward, the boats 
are sent in chase — an arduous task. From hour to hour, for several 
successive risings of the whale, and sometimes from sunrise to sunset, 
under the direct rn 5 ^s of a tropical sun, do these hardy men endure 
the utmost suffering and fatigue, unheeded and almost unfelt. The 
headsman steers until the ia reached and staruck with the harpoon. 

The 
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The boat-stecrer, also, at this time, pulls the bow oar but when near 
the whale he ceases rowing, quits the oar and strikes the harpoon into 
the animal, the line attached to which runs between the men to the after 
]>art of the boat, and after passing two or three times round the logger- 
head, is continuous with the coils lying in the tubs at the bottom of the 
boat. The boat-steerer now' comes aft, and steers the boat by means of 
an oar passed through a ring attached to the stern called a “ grummet;’* 
he also attends the line through all the subsequent operations : the heads- 
man at the same time passes forw^ards, and takes the station at the head 
of the boat, j>repared to plunge his lance at the first opportunity, and it 
requires tact and experience to do this in the most efiectiial manner. 
At the moment of lancing, he cries “ Stern all ;** the oars are then 
immediately backed, and the boat’s stern becoming its cutwater, it is 
thus removed from danger without the loss of time and trouble in turn- 
ing. Those young bulls which yield about forty barrels of oil, and 
are consequently called forty-barrel bulls, are perhaps the most diffi- 
cult to destroy, and sometimes make great havoc among the men and 
boats*’ — p. 160. 

The older whales, the Falstafl's and Father Dominicks of the 
deep, are, of course, less actively locomotive ; and it is also pro- 
bable that tbeir sensations are less aeute. 

The scenes wdiich occur sometimes during the chase, according 
to Mr. Beale, defy deseriptioii ; but notwithstanding this modest 
confession, here is one worthy of Long Tom Coffin himself : — 

‘ Let the reader suppose himself on the deck of a South-Sca-man, 
cruising in the North Pacific Ocean, at its Japanese confine — he may 
be musing over some past event, the ship may be sailing gently along 
over the smooth ocean, everything around solemnly still, with the sun 
pouring its intense rays with dazzling brightness^: suddenly the mo- 
notonous quietude is broken by an animated voicc*from the mast-head, 
exclaiming “ There she spout’s I ” The captain starts on deck in an 
instant, and inquires “ Where away ? ” But ])erhaj)8 the next moment 
every one aloft and on deck can perceive an enormous whale lying about 
a quarter of a mile from the sliip, on the surface of the sea, having just 
come up to breathe — his large “ hum])” projecting three feel out of the 
water — when at the end of every ten seconds the spout is seen rushing 
from the fore-part of his enormous head, followed by the cry of every 
one on board, w'ho join heart and soul in the chorus of “ There again !” 
keeping time with the duration of the spout. But while they liavc been 
looking a few seconds have expired — they rush into the boats, which 
are directly low^cred to receive them— and in two minutes from the 
time of first observing the whale three or four boats are down, and are 
darting through the water with their utmost speed towards their in- 
tended victim, perhaps accompanied with a song frorn the headsman, 
who urges the quick and powerful plying of the oar with the common 
whaling chant of 

Away, my boys, away, my boys ! ’lia Hme for u» to go.** 

* But while they are ruslung along, the whali^!« breathing ; they have 

yet 
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yet perhaps some distance to pull before they can get a chance of strik- 
ing him with the harpoon. His “spoutings are nearly out,” he is 
about to descend, or he hears the boats approaching,* The few people 
left on board, and who are anxiously watching the whale and the gra- 
dual approach of the boats, exclaim “ Ah, he is going down ! ” Yet he 
spouts again, but slowly ; the water is again seen agitated around him ; 
the spectators on board with breathless anxiety think they perceive his 
“ small” rising in preparation for his descent. “ He will be lost !” they 
exclaim, for the boats are not yet near enough to strike him — and the 
men are still bending their oars in each boat with all their strength, to 
claim the honour of the first blow with the harpoon. The bow-boat has 
the advantage of being the nearest to the whale ; the others, for fear of 
disturbing the unconscious monster, are now doomed to drop astern. 
One more spout is seen slowly curling forth — it is his last, this rising — 
his “ small” is bent, his enormous tail is expected to appear every in- 
stant, hut the boat shoots rapidly alongside of the gigantic creature. 
“ Peak your oars !” exclaims the mate, and directly they flourish in tlie 
air ; the glistening liarpoon is seen above the head of the harpooner ; in 
an instant it is darted with unerring force and aim, and is buried deeply 
in the side of the huge animal. It is “ socket up that is, it is buried 
in his flesh up to the socket which admits the handle or “ pole” of the 
harjioon. A cheer from those in the boats, and from the seamen on 
board, reverberates along the still deep at the same moment. The sea, 
which a moment before was unruffled, ifow becomes lashed into foam 
by the immense strength of the wounded whale, who with his vast tail 
strikes in all directions at his enemies. Now his enormous head rises 
high into the air, then his flukes are seen lashing everywhere, his huge 
body writhes in violent contortions from the agony the “iron” has in- 
flicted. The water all around him is a mass of foam, some of it darts 
to a considerable hejght — the sounds of tiie blows from his tail on the 
surface of the sea can be heard for miles ! 

‘ “ Stern all !” cries the headsman ; but the whale suddenly dis- 
appears j he has “ sounded the line is running through the groove 
at the head of the boat with lightning-like velocity; it smokes — it 
ignites, from the heat produced by the friction — ^the headsman, cool 
and collected, pours water upon it as it passes. But an oar is now held 
up in their boat ; it signifies that tbeir line is rapidly running out ; two 
hundred fathoms are nearly exhausted : up dies one of the other boats, 
and “ bends on” another line, just in time to save that which was 
nearly lost. But still the monster descends; he is seeking to rid 
himself of his enemies by descending into the dark and unknown 
depths of the vast ocean. They next bend on the “ drougues,” to re- 
tard his career, but he does not turn ; another and another have but 
slight influence in checking the force of his descent; two more lines are 
exhausted — he is six* hundred fathoms deep I “ Stand ready to bend 
on !” cries the mate to the fourth boat (for sometimes, though not often, 

Both the ear and the eye; pf the sperm whale are more complicated and pow- 
erful than the correspoqiiii|;|Wgims in the other whales. We are sorry not to nave 
room for Mr. Beale’s v^'imous accotmt of thooe matters* 

they 
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they take the whole four lines away with them — 800 fathoms ,) ; but 
it is not required, he is rising. “ Haul in the slack,’’ observes the 
headsman, while the boat-steerer coils it again carefully into the tubs as 
it is drawn up. The whale is now seen approaching the surface ; the 
gurgling and bubbling water which rises before also proclaims that he 
is near; his nose starts from the sea; the rushing spout is projected 
high and suddenly, from his agitation. The “slack” of the line is now 
coiled in the tubs, and those in the “ fast” boat haul themselves gently to- 
wards the whale ; the boat-steerer places the headsman close to the fin 
of the trembling animal, who immediately buries his long luuce in the 
vitals of the leviathan, while, at the same moment, those in one of the 
other boats dart another harpoon into his opposite side, when “ Stern all I” 
is again vociferated, and the boats shoot rapidly away from the danger. 

‘ Mad with the agony which he endures from these fresh aftacks, 
the infuriated “ sea beast” rolls over and over, and coils an amazing 
length of line around him ; he rears his enormous head, and, with widc- 
ex])anded jaws, snaps at everything around ; he rushes at the boats 
with his head — they are propelled before him with vast swiftness, and 
sometimes utterly destroyed. 

‘ He is lanced again, when his pain appears more than he can bear ; 
he throws himself, in his agony, completely out of his element; the 
boats are violently jerked, by which oixc of the lines is snapped asunder ; 
at the same time the otlicr boat is upset, and the crew are swimming 
for their lives. The whale is riow free ! He passes along the surface 
with remarkable swiftness, “ going head out but the two boats that 
have not yet “fastened,” and are fresh and free, now give chase; tlic 
whale becomes exhausted, from the blood which flows from his d(jep 
and dangerous wounds, and the 200 fathoms of line belonging to the 
overturned boat, which he is dragging after him through the water, 
checks him in his course : his pursuers again overtake him, and another 
harpoon is darted and buried deeply in his flesh. 

‘ The men who were upset now right their own boat, without as- 
sistance from the others, by merely clinging on one side of her, by 
which she is turned over, w'hile one of them gets inside and bales out 
the water rapidly with his hat, by which their boat is freed, and she is 
soon again seen in the chase. 

‘ The fatal lance is at length given — the blood gushes from the nos- 
tril of the unfortunate animal in a thick black stream, which stains ilnj 
clear blue water of the ocean to a considerable distance around the 
scene of the afiVay. In its struggles the blood from the nostril is fre- 
quently thrown upon the men in the boats, who glory in its show ! 

‘ The immense creature may now again endeavour to ‘.‘sound,” to 
escape from his unrelenting pursuers ; but it is powerless — it soon rises 
to the surface, and passes slowly along until the death-pang seizes it, 
when its appearance is awful in the extreme. ^ 

‘ Suffering from suffocation, or some other stoppage of some im- 
portant organ, the whole strength of its enormous frame is set in motion 
for a few seconds, w^hen his convulsions throw Wm into a hundred dif- 
ferent contortions of the most violent descripti<^'by which the sea is 

beaten 
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beaten into foam, and the boats are sometimes crushed to atoms, wdth 
tlieir crews. 

‘ But this violent action being soon over, the now unconscious animal 
passes rapidly along, describing in his rapid course a segment of a circle. 
This is his “flurry,’* which ends in his sudden dissolution. And the 
mighty rencontre is finished by the gigantic animal rolling over on its 
side, and floating an inanimate mass on the surface of the crystal deep, 
a victim to the tyranny and selfishness, as well as a wonderful proof of 
the great power of the mind of man.’ — pp. 161-1G7. 

This soul-stirring pursuit, in comparison to which all other 
sport seems child’s play, has its melancholy as well as its exhila- 
rating hours. The horrors of the night here described, deepened 
by the death of the ' man overboard,’ and by the belief that the 
r\'iptain and two boats’ crews had shared the same fate, must 
have beem fearful indeed. But the whale, it seems, was the 
salvation of those who had been given up for lost, and it is no 
longer a poetical fiction that — 

‘ The pilot of some small night-founder’d skiff 
Moors hy his side under his lee, while night 
Invests the sea, and wished morn delays.’ 

‘ In the afternoon of a day which had been rather stormy, while wc 
were fishing in the North Pacific, a “ school” of young bull-whales 
made their appearance close to the ship, and as the weather had cleared 
up a little, the captain immediately ordered the mate to lower his boat, 
while he did the same with his own, in order to go in pursuit of them. 

‘ The tw^o boats were instantly low^ered, for we were unable to send 
more, having had two others “stove” the day before; they soon got near 
the whales, but were unfortunately seen by them before they could 
dart the harpoon with any chance of success, and the consequence 
was that the “pod” of whales separated, and went off* with great 
swiftness in different directions. One how^ever, after making several 
turns, came at length right towards the captain’s boat, which he observ- 
ing, waited in silence for his approach without moving an oar, so that 
the “ young bull” cjime close by his boat, and received the blow of the 
harpoon some distance behind his “ hump,” which 1 saw' enter his flesh 
myself, as it occurred close to the ship. The whale appeared quite 
terror-struck for a few’ seconds, and then feuddcnly recovering itself, 
darted off like the wind, and spun the boat so quickly round when the 
lug came upon the line, that she was within a miracle of being upset. 
But away they went, “ dead to windward,” at the rate of twelve or 
fifteen miles* an hour, right against a “ head sea,” which flew against 
and over the bow^s of the boat with uncommon force, so that she at 
times appeared ploughing through it, making a high bank of surf on 
each side. " 

‘The second mate, having observed the course of the whale and boat, 
managed to waylay themjj^and when they came near to him, which they 
speedily did^ a “sno^’WpU’p” was thrown, and both boats were soon 
towed at nearly sto# rate as the captain’s boat had been before. 

‘ I now 
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* I now saw the captain darting the lance at the whal6 as it almost 
flew along, but he did not seem to do so with any kind of effect, as the 
speed of the whale did not appear in the least diminished, and in a very 
short time they all disappeared together, being at too great a distance 
to be seen with the naked eye from the deck. I now ran aloft, and, with 
the aid of a telescope, could just discern from the mast-head the three 
objects, like specks upon the surface of the ocean, at an alarming dis- 
tance. I could just observe the two boats, with the whale’s head occa- 
sionally darting out before them, with a good deal of “ white water” or 
foam about them, which convinced me that the whale was still running, 
I watched them with the glass until I could no longer trace them, 
even in the most indistinct manner, and I then called to those on deck, 
that they might take the bearing by compass of the direction in*which 
I had lost sight of them, that we might continue to “ beat” the ship up 
to that quarter. 

* It was now within half an hour of sunset, and there was every ap- 
pearance of the coming on of an “ugly night,” as a seaman would say : 
indeed the wind began to freshen every inorneni, and an “ awkward 
bubble” of a sea soon began to make. 1 remained aloft until I saw the 
sun dip, angry and red, below the troubled horizon, and was just about 
to descend when I was dreadfully shocked at bearing the loud cry of 
“ A man overboard ! ” from all upon deck. I looked astern, and saw one 
of our men, of the name of Berry, grapi)ling with the waves and 
calling loudly for help. The ship was soon brought round, but in 
doing so she unavoidably passed a long way from the poor fellow, who 
still supported himself l3y •beating the water with his hands, although 
he was quite unacquainted with the proper art of swimming. Several 
oars were thrown overboard the moment after he fell, but he could not 
reach them, though they were near to him ; and directly the ship was 
brought uj), a Sandwich islander, who formed one of the crew, leaped 
overboard and swam towards him, while at the same time the i)CO])le on 
the deck were lowering a spare boat, which is always kept for such 
emergencies. I could be of no service except to urge their expedition 
by my calls, for it was all only the work of a few minutes. Tlie good 
Sandwich islander struck out most bravely at first, but in a short time, 
finding that he was some distance from the ship, and being unable to 
sec Berry, on account of the agitated surface of the sea, actually 
turned back through fear — finding, as be said, that the “ sea caps” went 
over his head. The men in the boat now jdied their oars with all their 
strength, and were making rapidly towards the drowning young man, 
who now and then disappeared entirely from view under the heavy seas 
which were beginning to roll : a sickening anxiety pervaded me, as my 
tlioughts appeared to press the boat onwards to the spot where the poor 
fellow still grappled, but convulsively, with the yielding waters. The 
boat, urged by man’s utmost strength, sprang over the boisterous waves 
with considerable sj>eed ; but they arrived half a minute too late to save 
our poor shipmate from bis watery grave. I saw him struggle with the 
waves until the last, when the foam of a broken sea roared over him, 
and caused him to disappear for ever ! The boat was rwed round and 

round 
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round the fatal spot, i^ain and again, until night fell, and then she was 
slowly and reluctantl/pulled to the ship by her melancholy crew. As 
they returned, the turbulent waves tossed them about, as if in sport, 
making the boat resound from the beating of the dashing waters which 
flew against her bow. 

^ Tlie moment the unfortunate seaman disappeared, a large bird of 
tlie albatroB kind came careering along, and alighted on the water at 
the very spot in which the poor fellow was last seen. It was a curious 
circumstance, and only served to heighten our horror, when we saw this 
carnivorous bird seat itself proudly over the head of our companion ; and 
which also served to remind us of the number of sharks that we had so 
frequently seen of late, of the horrible propensities of which we could 
not dtae to think. 

‘ By the time we had hoisted in the boat it was quite dark ; the 
winds too had increased to half a gale, with heavy squalls at times, so 
that we were obliged to double-reef our topsails. Our painful situation 
now bore most heavily u])on us. We had lost one of our men, who had 
sailed with us from England — the bare thought of which in o\ir circum- 
stances aroused a crowd of heart-rending ideas. Our captain and 
second mate, with ten of the crew, had also disappeared, and were by 
this time all lost, or were likely to be so in the stormy night which had 
now set in ; being, too, several hundred miles away from any land. We, 
liowever, kept beating the ship to windward constantly, carrying all 
the sail that she could bear, making short boards,’* or putting about 
every twenty minutes. We bad also, since nightfall, continued to 
burn blue lights, and we bad likewise a large vessel containing oil and 
unravelled rope, burning over the sternrail of the ship as a beacon for 
them, which threw out a great light. Eut although all eyes were em- 
ployed in every direction searching for the boats, no vestige of them 
could be seen ; and therefore when half-j)ast nine p.m. came, Ave made 
up our minds that they were all lost ; and as the wind howled hoarsely 
through the rigging, and the waves beat savagely against our ship, some 
of us thought we could hear the shrieks of poor Berry above the roaring 
of the storm : others imagined, in their melancholy, that they could 
occasionally hear the captain’s voice, ordering the ship to “ bear up,” 
while the boats had been seen more than fifty times by anxious spirits, 
who had strained their eyes through the gloom until fancy robbed them 
of their true speculation and left her phantasmagoria in exchange. 
There were not many on hoard who did not think of home on that 
dreadful night — there were not many among us who did not curse the 
sea, and all sea-going avocations ; while, with the same breath, they 
blessed the safe and cheerful fireside of their parents, which at that 
moment they would have given all they possessed but to see. But 
at the moment despair w as fimily settling upon us, a man from aloft 
called out that he could see a light right ahead of the ship, just as wc 
were ‘‘going about,” by which we should have gone from it. We 
all looked in that direction, and in a few minutes we could plainly per- 
ceive it ; in a short time we were close up with it, when, to our great 
joy, we found captain and all the men in the boats, lying to lee- 
ward 
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ward of the dead whale, wliich had in some measure saved them from 
the violence of the sea. They had only just been able to procure a light, 
having unfortunately upset all their tinder through the violent motion 
of the boats, by which it became wet — but which they succeeded in 
igniting after immense application of the flint and steel — or their lan- 
tern would have been suspended from an oar directly after sunset, 
which is the usual practice when boats are placed under such circum- 
stances. 

‘ After having secured the whale alongside, (which ’we expected to 
lose during the night from the roughness of the weather,) they ail came 
on hoard, wd»en the misfortune of poor Berry was spoken of with sorrow 
from all hands, while their own deliverance served to throw a ray of 
light amidst the gloom.’ — pp. 161-113. • 

Our limits will not allow us to do more than hint at the ac- 
count of * fighting whales/ such as ^ Timor Jack/ ‘ New Zealand 
l\3m/ and others, famed as boat and even ship destroyers ; for 
Mr. Beale tells us that it is a well -authenticated fact, that the 
American whale-ship ^ Essex’ was sunk by one of these monsters: 
nor can we enter into the " cutting in’ and * trying out/ terms ex- 
pressive of the im})ortant art of securing the spoil and taking off 
the blubber, a service, in some of its parts, of no small trouble 
and even danger : nor shall we be turned aside by the odoriferous 
ambergris, though it conjures up Siiibad and all his wonders 
our mind’s c‘ye, and is a ^sair temptation,’ further than to slate, 
for Dr. Buckland’s gratification, that Mr. Enderby possesses, as 
Mr. Beale informs us, a fine lump of this coprolite-Iike substance, 
which the doctor will, no doubt, carefully examine the next lime 
he comes to town.’*' 

We cannot, however, close our notice of this most interesting 
book, without recurring to the pride every honest Englishman 
must feel in contemplating such a character as that of Mr. En- 
derby. Nor can we drop our pen without once more expressing 
our delight in the intrepid skill of the seamen employed in onr 
South Sea whaling. It is gratifying to reflect that we have 
hundreds of these fine fellows constantly afloat; and indeed, 
looking at things in general, we must confess that wc arc not of 
those who dream that our navy is quite in a desperate state. Other 
countries may be building ships — so much the better : — British 
blue-jackets must be very much altered if, in the *evcnt of a 
war, they arc not building them for us. 

May we take this opportunity of suggesting to Dr. B, tke propriety of rclurmiug 
certain proceedings of the Ghsological Society, whicb fco fretjuently hringi) him, like 
other lights of the Universities, into our less sequestered scenery of the Strand P 
Why not give the annual oration before dinner instead of afiei ? W’e are as- 
tonished that an eminently convivial association should have so long toleraterl 
the existing anomaly. 
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Art. III. — 1. Letters on Paraguay, comprising a Four-Years^ 
Residence in that Republic, under the Gocernment of the Dic- 
tator Francia- By J. P. and W. P. Robertson. 3 vols. 
London. 1838. 

3. Francias Reign of Terror: Sequel to Letters on Paraguay. 
By the Same. 1839- 

3. The Reign of Dr, Joseph Gaspardo Roderick de Francia in 
Paraguay ; being an Account of a Six- Years' Residence in that 
Republic, from July, 18iy> to May, 1835. By Messrs. Reng- 
ger and Longchainps. London. 1839. 

S OME fifty years ago, we happened to be acquainted with the 
captain of an East Indiaman — a keen, shrewd Scotchman — 
who, when any of his passengers had related something bordering 
on the marvellous, was in the habit of stopping the narrator short, 
exclaiming — ‘ Show me the book ; I won’t believe it unless I 
see it in print!’ If being in Uhe book’ were the test of truth 
noAv-a-days, even the old captain would have quite enough to 
believe. 

It is far from our intention to impugn the veracity of Messrs. 
J. P. and W. P. Robertson ; but we must suspect, with all deference, 
that many of their pages are much too highly coloured. Baiffled as 
they were in their mercantile speculations, and expelled from the 
country where a fine field had opened to their prospects, it is 
natural enough that their hatred of the tyrant, who had persecuted 
them and their friends, should have survived even twenty or thirty 
years; but undoubtedly Mr. Rengger knew Francia much longer 
and later than they did, and we incline to prefer his more sober 
statement of facts, as well as of opinions. 

The territory of Paraguay, according to Arrowsmith’s map, 
lies between 31® and 37^ S. lat. and 54° to 58° W. long.; or, 
roughly, is 400 English miles from north to south and 300 from 
east to Avest, This fine tract of country is shut in by two mag- 
nificent rivers, the Paraguay on the west and the Parana on the 
east, the latter of which, taking nearly a right-angled turn at the 
southern extremity of the province, joins the former at Cor- 
rientes, whence the united flood, continuing its course to the 
southward, under the name of Parana, falls into the mighty Rio 
de la Plata : thus three of the sides of Paraguay ax*e completely 
Inclosed by two noble and navi^blc rivers. * With respect to 
the northern frontier,’ says Mr. Kengger, ^no one could attempt 
to pass in that direction without being amply provided for the 
journey, for there is a desert of more than one hundred and fifty 
leagues to be crossed.’ The course of the Paraguay, from its 

source 
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source in Matto Grosso, in Peru, to its confluence with the Parana, 
is about 1200 miles; that of the united waters to the La Plata 
7^0 miles — in all atout 2000 miles. The numerous branches of 
the Parana rise in the mountains of Brazil. The Uruguay, to 
the eastward of the Parand, has also its sources in those moun- 
tains ; and it also falls into the La Plata, after a course about e^ual 
to that of the Parand. These two rivers include the province 
immediately to the southward of Paraguay, called Entre Rios, 
or the interfluvial country. 

The inhabitants of Paraguay, estimated by some at 200, 0(X), 
but by others at 300,000, are composed of the old Spaniards, 
Creoles, and Indians. A very few of the latter are the descend- 
ants of those who formed the population of the Jesuit missions, 
which were dissolved, and the whole fraternity expelled from 
South America in 1767, — and whose place was supplied by bran- 
ciscan friars — a most unfortunate change for the Indians. But 
the Franciscans themselves were in their turn either secularised, 
or expelled the country, by Francia. 

The soil of Paraguay is generally good — Intersected by num- 
berless tributaries of the great bounding rivers. The climate 
also is delightful, and would be still better if the people were to 
drain the swamps. The products are various, but commerce lias 
nearly been annihilated, between the caprice of the Dictator and 
his just-enough jealousies of the Buenos Ayres republic. The 
chief productions are tobacco, coffee, sugar, Indian corn, yucca- 
root, lemons, oranges, pine-apples, grapes, apricots, and grain of 
different kinds; but the most valuable is the yerba — the herb 
— (as it is called par excellence), and known generally by the 
name of Paraguay tea {Ilex Paraguay ensis). It is chiefly met 
with in its native state among thick woods, just as the Assam tea, 
recently discovered, was found intermixed. One of tl>e Robertsons 
\ isited the yerbales, and gives a long account of the pro<!ess of 
preparation, which consists chiefly of rofisting quickly the tender 
branches and twigs over a fire till the leaves are crisp, when they 
are crushed or pounded into a powder, and rammed into hide 
bags of 200 lbs. each. This tea, or mate, is in eternal use 
throughout the whole of South America. 

Another prime article is the Idpacho, the most magnificent of 
all trees, in Mr. Robertson^s estimation — superior even ’to English 
oak. The trunk of one, scooped out, formed a canoe, which 
carried eight men, a hundred bales of yerba, |wenty pacjbiges of 
tobacco, and a great number of other articles. The grain of the 
wood is said to be so close, that neither worm nor rot can assail 
it ; vessels built of it, when fifty years Old, may still be cidt^d 
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young. Wliat name this remarkable tree may bear, in systematic 
botanical nomenclature, we are not aware. But we must hasten 
to the two brothers. 

Mr. J. P. Robertson sailed from Greenock in December, 
1806, then fourteen years of age, anxious, he says, like other 
ardent young men, to visit a land so often described in glowing 
colours. His destination was Buenos Ayres ; but on reaching 
the coast, he found the Spaniards had regained their ground there, 
having taken General Bercsford and his army prisoners. The 
vessel, thertifore, made the best of her way to Monte Video, then 
in possession of the English. Here the youth was well received 
in the best society, and invited to their evening tertulias — to get 
home from which, after he had torn himself from the sehoras, was 
still, it seems, rather difficult. For, he says, — 

‘ Around the offals of carrion, vegetables, and stale fruit, which in 
huge masses accumulated there, the rats absolutely mustered in legions. 
If I attempted to pass near those formidable banditti, or to interrupt 
their meals or orgies, they gnashed their teeth upon me like so many 
evening wolves. So far were they horn running in affright to their 
numerous burrows, that they turned round, set up a raven cry, and 
rushed at my legs in a way to make my blood run chill. Between them 
and myself many a hazardous affray occurred ; and though sometimes 
I fought my way straight home with my stick, at others I was forced to 
fly down some cross and narrow path or street, leaving the rats undis- 
puted masters of the field.’ — vol. i. pp. 107, 108. 

He left Buenos Ayres in December, 1811, being now about 
nineteen years of age. The expedition was purely mercantile, 
and the ship that carried his adventure had before her 1200 miles 
of laborious navigation up the river Parand, in sailing and warping 
alternately against a stream running at the rate of three miles an 
hour. As her passage, he was told, would occupy tliree months, 
while the distance might be performed on horseback in fifteen or 
sixteen days, he determined to travel by land. His equip- 
ment was something of the same nature as that of Sir Francis 
Head when he scoured the Pampas, and his fare on the road was 
not much different. He also had to pass through the cardaletf, as 
they are called, ‘ higher than the horse with the rider on his back 
but his brother found the Uhistleries’ of the Pampas, compared 
with those of Scotland, as the serried ranks of the Brobdignagians, 
to a few scattered Lilliputians : * they hemmed you in on either 
side as completely as if you were riding between walk feet 
But, according to him, the thistles are quite in keeping 
with everything dse ; which he illustrates by the reply of General 
Pai’oissien, a provincial officer, to a cockney; who askm him. what 
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sort of a country SoBlh America was? ^Sir/ said he^ ^every- 
thing in these parts is on a grand scale. Their mountains are 
stupendous — their rivers are immense — their plains are inter- 
minable — ^their forests have no end — ^their trees are gigantic — 
their miles are three times the length of yours — ^and then' [here 
the General took a gold doubloon out of his pocket and laid it on 
the table] ' look at their guineas !* 

Though the face of the Pampas was not very inviting, the curate 
of Luxan^ on his arrival, gave Mr. J. P. Robertson a good solid 
dinner, consisting of an oUa podrida, followed by came cm eaerOy 
or beef roasted in the skin, which be pronounces to be one of the 
most savoury dishes he had ever tasted. Proceeding fron\ this 
place at the rate of ninety miles a day, he Came to Santa Fe, 
distant from Buenos Ayres 340 miles. 

‘ If asked what I saw after I left Luxan, I saw two miserable villages, 
three small towns, one convent, containing about twenty monks ; and 
the post-house huts. I saw thistles higher than the horse with the rider 
on his back ; here and there a few clumps of the Algarroba tree ; long 
grass ; innumerable herds of cattle, wild and tame ; deer and ostriches 
bounding over the plain ; bearded hiscachas (a sort of rabbit) coming 
out at evening by groups from their thousand burrows : now the whirring 
partridge flying from under my horse^s feet, and anon the little mailed 
armadillo making haste to get out of the way^ Every now and then I 
came within sight of the splendid Parand. But its broad pellucid sur- 
face was undisturbed by any bark. I saw a stream two miles broad 
and ten feet deep at the place from which I surveyed it, and that place 
was one hundred and eighty miles from the mouth of the Plate and two 
thousand from its source. There was no cataract to impede navigation 
— no savages sought to interrupt traftic. The land on both sides was as 
fertile as Nature could make it. The climate was most salubrious, and 
the soil had been in undisturbed possession of a European power for 
three hundred years. Yet all was still as the grave.* — ^vol. i. pp. 
194-196. 

All the inhabitants of Santa Fe were sitting in the porches of 
the doors, or in the street on the shady side, the gentlemen in 
shirts, white trousers, and slippers, the ladies in ‘ primitive 
chemises,^ a low vestment, and some loose and transparent upper 
garihenJ;, scarcely at all confining the body ; every man, woman, 
and child either smoking cigars, sipping mati through a ttibe, or 
eating water-melons. Conceive/ he says, ^fao;w much I must 
have been shocked to see, for the first time, a great proportion of 
the openly and undisguisedly not only sm<iiking, but smoking 
cigaits of a sisse so large that those of thrit male companions bor^ 
no doihparisOh with them/ The mate, the melon, the shirts, the 
chenHik^, might hav^ Ween overlooked, Init the large cigar iii a 
female mouth — " oh ! iras a terrible shoch to my nerves ! ' 

2 A £ Don 
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Don Luis Aldao^ to whom he had letters of recommendation, 
received him most hospitably^ and, after having rested and re- 
freshed himself, a whole party of both sexes set out on a bathing 
expedition ; and here again our young traveller’s nerves were as 
much shocked as he had been at the large cigars in the lips of the 
ladies* 

‘ Guess, my friend, if you can, my astonishment, when, on reaching 
the banks, I saw the Santa Fecina Naiads, who had taken to the stream 
before our arrival, bandying their jokes in liigh glee with the gentlemen 
who were bathing a little way above them. It is true they were all 
dressed, the ladies in white robes, and tlie gentlemen in white drawers ; 
hut there was in the exhibition something that ran rather counter to my 
precoriccived notions of propriety and deWum.* — vol. i. p. 204. 

Returning home, a hot supper, with abundance of wine (not- 
withstanding the heat), was served up, and the same exhibition of 
water-melons and cigars was repeated by the ladies. We are 
now to be entertained by a very extraordinary character : — 

‘ One day, after the siesta-hour, as now half transformed into a Santa 
Fecino, 1 was sitting, without jacket or waistcoat, with the family party, 
under Aldao’s porch, there came slowly riding up to us on horseback 
one of the finest-looking, and most gorgeously-equipped old gentlemen I 
ever beheld. “ There,’’ said Aldao, comes my uncle Candioti,” 

‘ I had often heard of Candioti : who had not, that had ever been in 
that country? He was the very prince of Gauchos, lord of three hun- 
dred square leagues of territory, owner of two hundred and fifty thousand 
head of horned cattle, master of three hundred thousand horses and mules, 
and of more than half a million of dollars, laid up in his coffers, in ounces 
of gold imported from Peru.’ — vol. i. pp. 208, 209. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand head of homed cattle! Three 
hundred thousand horses and mules ! Had the old Scotch cap- 
tain lived to read this passage, it would have tried his fiiith in " the 
T>ook.’ He must have allowed that even the scale of things in 
Sutherland or Breadallmne was quite outgone. Why, the horses 
and mules alone, if haltered together and marched in a single file, 
would reach from John o’ (rrotu’s house to the Land’s-end. 

On the opposite side of the Parank, which is here about three 
miles in width, is the port of Santa Fe, with its town, Baxada, 
erected on the summit of a cliff. This Golgotha of cattle, as 
Mr. Robertson calls it, will show in what manner some at least 
of Candioti's berds are disposed of : — 

‘ It was quite sufrounded by slaughter^-grounds and comtleii; or 
rather, instead of these surrotmding the town, they constitute part of 
it. The ground wak soaked with the blood of the animals j and the 
effiuvia from their ofel, ftom large piles of hid^, and tmto nwiubc- 
tones of tallow, emitfcedt under the hot rays a Wnin^ mm with ten- 
fold intcnsity,were nearly insupportable. TM air over the site of those 
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corrales was almost darkened by birds of prey. Vultures, carrion-erows, 
and carrion-gulls, hovered, skimmed, and wheeled their dight around 
the carcases of the slain. Here were a dozien clamorous assaUants fixing 
their talons, and thrusting their curved beaks into the yet warm tlesh of 
an animal, which had yielded its hide and tallow (all for which it was 
deemed valuable) to the Gaiicho executioners of the matadero. There, 
so many pigs were contending for mastery in the revels ; and close by, 
some ravenous dogs were usurping and maintaining an exclusive right to 
the prey. Ducks, fowls, turkeys, all seemed to prefer beef to anything 
else ; and such a cawing, cackling, barking, and screaming, as were kept 
up by the heterogeneous family of quadrupeds and winged creatures which 
were voraciously satisfying the cravings of nature, was never heard out 
of Babel. I wended my way to the house of the governor; was received 
with the pompous, yet awkward decorum of a village chieftain newly 
elected to office ; got my passport signed ; and iu two hours from the 
time of my landing I left, at a hand-gallop, the carnivorous Baxada.*— 
vol. i. pp. 226-228. 

On the second day’s journey he was hospitably received by one 
of the young Candiotis, who, with five and forty servants, super- 
intended thirty thousand head of cattle, and some fifty thousand 
horses and mules. 

Our traveller having at length crossed the Parang, jiroceeded 
to Neembucfi, the first establishment in Paraguay. The differ- 
(*nce on the two sides of this river was remarkable. 

* The open Pampa was exchanged for the shady grove ; the pastures, 
protected by the trees, and irrigated by abundant streams, were in most 
jilaces beautifully green ; the palm-tree was a frequent occupant of the 
plain ; hills, and more gently-sloping eminences, contrasted bcautifiiliy 
with the valley and the lake. Wooded from the base to the toj), those 
hills and slopes exhibited now the stately forest-tree, and anon the less- 
aspiring shrub, the lime, and the orange, each bearing, at the same 
time, both blossom and fruit. The fig-tree spread its broad dark leaf, 
and offered its delicious fruit to the traveller, without money and without 
price ; while the parasite plant lent all its variety of leaf and flower to 
adorn the scene. Pendent from the boughs of many of the trees was to 
be seen, and yet more distinctly known by its fragrance, the air-pJani. 
Squirrels leaped, and monkeys chattered among the branches ; the jmrrot 
and parroquet, the pheasant, the moigtft, the toocan, the |iurnming-bird, 
the guacaniayo or cockatoo, and innumerable others described by As^^ara, 
inhabited, in all their gaudy variety of plumage, the woods through 
which I rode.’ — vol. i. pp. 2^59, 260 . 

TJie pply torment experienced was from the mosquito, but here 
neoesinty has pointed out a simple mode of* avoiding its nightly 
dXtmm* A roofed stage cm the top of four trunks of palia trees, 
about fifteen feet high, is the general slqeping-place for the wbok 
hmilfi and to this height the insect emmy never rise. « The chil- 
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dren first mounted up the ladder one by one ; then up mounted 
Mr. Robertson ; then ^ up came Gomez (his companion) ; up came 
the host and his wife; up came three peons ; and, finally, up came 
the ladder, in all eighteen persons,’ and thus they defrauded a 
whole swarm of their feast. Nothing could exceed the urbanity 
and hospitality of the inhabitants on his route to Assumption, the 
capital. At twcdvc miles from this place commenced a road 
embanked on each side to the height of twelve feet. T rees en- 
twined their branches across it, affording a cool and sylvan pas- 
sage to the town, all its approaches being of the same kind, 
originally intended as defences against the Indians. 

Our traveller alighted at the house of Dr. Bargas, a lawyer 
and graduate of the University of Cordova, but who, having a 
vineyard at Mendoza, was also a dealer in wine at Assump- 
tion. His first visit was to the government house, where a junta 
of three members, with an assessor, and a secretary, transacted 
all afffiirs. Two of the junta were military officers, who had been 
mainly instrumental in defeating Belgrano’s army, and deposing 
the Spanish Governor Velasco; the third was a lawyer. Mr. 
Robertson was received with cold and formal civility, and after 
a few questions, told he might retire. The Doctor and Gomez 
were ordered to remain. On their return home they brought 
intelligence of some awkward reports having reached the govern- 
ment:— that Mr. Robertson, by his large property, had created 
great jealousy among the natives mercliants ; that he had in his 
ship munitions of war ; that he had been employed in making a 
map of the country, and other observations of a suspicious kind, 
iSce. ; the result being, that they must look to Dr. Bargas for the 
care of his person, and vigilant observation of bis conduct ; and 
that both he and Senor Gomez, as supercargo, must give security 
in two thousand dollars for the strict observance of all regulations. 

When the ship arrived, the cargo was placed under rigid restric- 
tions, and every package strictly examined. However, by culti- 
vating the friendship of the most influential persons, abstaining 
from all political and religious discussions, everything, he says, 
went on smoothly, and whatever he undertook prospered. The 
assessor, Don Gregorio Cerda, became his intimate friend. But 
our traveller, now twenty years of age, soon made another 
acquaintance of a more interesting description, whom he intro- 
duces with remarkable frankness to his sympathising reader 

* Don Gregorio introduced me one day to the great-grandmotK^r 6f 
one of Ills comrades or gossips, yhe old lady was eighty-four yeWs of 
age ; rich, hale, healthy, vigorous, and active; and she was ih tnte habit 
of riding to' Assumption feolfii her countrv-ho«i|l aiid hack oift a 
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gallUBt palfrey, three times a^weck. Though a winkled skeleton, and 
brown as an Egyptian mummy, she was erect ; she did not totter at all ; 
and her utteranee, even in Spanish, was clear, unbroken, and distinct* 
Her name (and it was a very old family name) was Dona Juana 
YsquibeL* — vol. i. pp* 304, 305/ 

In a few days he received a note from this dowager, indmating; 
that she liad heard he wanted a country-house, and that hen#, 
though none of the best (* it was the very best ’), was open for him 
whenever he liked : — ‘ I will take no excuse ; I shall hold three 
apartments, and the necessary attendance* at your service.’ Mr. 
Robertson accepted her offer — ^was entertained en Prmce— every- 
thing was put at his disposal. Her civility and attention^^were 
quite overwhelming. Among her valuables, and they were 
numerous, whatever he praised was instantly made over to him 
in such a way that the acceptance of it was unavoidable. An ac- 
cident brought out the denouemen I of all this. He had expressed 
a fondness for the plaintive airs of the Paraguayans, accompanied 
by the guitar. One day on returning home, he found his amiable 
hostess under the tuition of a master, ‘endeavouring, with her 
cracked voice, to sing a trisie, and with her lank, brown, and 
wrinkled fingers to manage an accompaniment to it on the guitar.’ 
On hearing and seeing this, our merchant of fireenock, whose 
education had not been finished off in Mayfair, exclaimed * For 
God’s sake. Dona Juana, how can you, fourteen years after the 
time when, according to the laws of humanity, you should liave 
been in the grave, either make yourself such a butt for the ridi- 
cule of your enemies, or such an object ibr the compassion of 
your friends ? ’ 

‘ Down she flung the guitar ; she ordered the singing-master un- 
ceremoniously out of the house ; the servants she sent out of the 
room } and then, with a fierceness of aspect, of which I little thought 
her capable, she astounded me by the following address “ Senor 
Don Juan : little did I expect such an insult from the mm whom I 
have loved : ” and on the latter word she laid no ordinary emphasis. 

Yes ” (she continued), “ loved. I was prepared, I am stdi prepared 
to offer you my hand and my estate. If I was learning to sing, and to 
play the guitar, for whose sake was it but yours? What have I studied 
~what have I thought of — for ^vhom have I lived during the last three 
months bat for you ? And is diis the return which I meet with ? ** *— 
vd. i. p. 8U. 

Next monung n teoonciliation took place — the Paraguayan 
Nimn bad recovered her senses; admitted she had been very fool- 
ish-^but ^that is all over --^wnd as a proof of her forgiveness, 
pre^posed to celebrate the day of St John at her house on Campo 
Gn^mAe by a iefcO ciminp^ro. This is then painted with 
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circumstantial minuteness, equal to anything that could be done 
by the Morning Post ; and we may add, dt was not inferior, by 
the description, to any dejeme a la fourchette at an English 
villa. 

We must now introduce our refers to a still more importimt 

K rsonage than Doha Juana. Not far from her house, Mr. 

>bertson says, one fine evening, in pursuit of game, rambling 
into a peaceful valley, he came upon a neat and unpretending 
cottage. ‘Up rose a partridge; I fired, and the bird came to 
the ground. A voice from behind called out Buen tiro’* — “ A 
good shot.” ’ 

* 1 ^urued round, and beheld a gentleman of about fifty years of age, 
dressed in a suit of black, with a large scarlet capote, or cloak, thrown 
over his shoulders. He had a ni&te-cup in one hand, a cigar in the 
other ; and a little urchin of a negro, with his arms crossed, was in at- 
tendance hy the gentleman’s side. The stranger’s countenance was 
dark, and liis black eyes were very penetrating, while his jet hair, 
combed back from a bold forehead, and hanging in natural ringlets over 
his shoulders, gave him a dignified and striking air. He wore on his 
shoes large golden buckles, and at the knees of his breeches the same/ 
— vol. i. p. 331. 

On the young man’s offering an apology for firing so near 
the house, the owner said there was no occasion for any excuse ; 
that he was welannc to amuse himself in his grounds with 
his gun whenever he pleased ; invited him to sit c^wn, to lake 
a cigar and some mate. A celestial globe, a large telescope, 
and a theodolite were under the little portico, and Mr. Ro- 
bertson immediately inferred that the person before him was no 
other than Doctor Francia. He showed him over his house 
and his library, talked freely of the state of Paraguay, con- 
temptuously of the members of the junta and their system of 
government; but Mr. Robertson could neither recognise in his 
manner, nor deduce from his conversation, a trace of the san- 

f uixiary propensities, or of the ungovernable caprice, by which 
Lancia has in the sequel attained so bad a celebrity. 

Mr. Robertson, having made a good speculation in bis first 
voyage, proceedeil down the Parana to Buenos Ayres, laid in 
another cargo, and in the course of a month set out again for 
Assumptioiv Soon after his second arrival, an envoy was smt 
from Buenos Ayres endeavour to arrange a treaty of amity and 
commerce wiik Paraguay; but such a hatred existed agaiiial that 
Republic, that the env^oy was shut up in the custom»h6use, dad 
remained there till the National Cerngfess, then asseinbli^l for the 
election of two Consuls in plac^' df 'the junta of ^ree, had 
resplved to reject all mt^a^urse with Bueu^ Ayres> when be was 
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to talc© his departure after the inhospitable reeejption hudihet 
with. The choice of first consul fell on Francia. In the course 
of this year (1814 it would appear, but dates are sparingly given), 
a younger brother, W. P. jtlobcrtson, made his appearant^ in 
Assumption, and established hiinsell* there as a resident The 
elder adventurer now meditated a voyage to England, and ihe 
port of Assumption being closed against all egress, it was ne- 
cessary for him to obtain permission from Francia to leaVe ihe 
country. On this occasion the consul laid opeii iiis system of 
non-intercourse with the other provinces of South America, to 
preserve Paraguay ‘ from amtamination by that foul and restless 
sj)irit of anarchy and revolution, which has more or less desolated 
an<l disgraced them all.’ He expressed bis special hatred of 
Buenos Ayres, and his groat wish to promote an intercourse with 
England, direct ; and, pausing, ord(*red the serjeant in waiting 
to bring in, emphatically, ‘ ihai," In three minutes, four grena- 
diers entered, bearing among them a large hide packet of tobacco 
of two hundredweight, a bale of Paraguay tea, a demi-john of 
Paraguay spirits, a large loaf of sugar, and several bundles of 
<‘igars, tied and ornamented with variegated fillets. These Mr* 
Robertson doubted not were intended as a present for himself, 
a parting manifestation of regard; but the doctor soon unde- 
ceived our friend : — 

‘ I desire that, as soon as you get to London, you will present 
yourself to the House of Commons ; take with you these samples of the 
jiroductions of Paraguay ; request an audience at the bar ; and inform 
the assembly that you arc deputed by Don Gaspar Rodriguez de Francia, 
Consul of the Republic of Paraguay, to lay before it these specimens of 
the rich productions of that country. Tell them I have authorised you 
to say that I invite England to a political and commercial intercourse 
with me ; and that I am ready and anxious to receive in my capital, and 
with all the deference due to diplomatic intercourse betwfsen civilized 
states, a minister from the Court of St. James’s : I also will appoint to 
tliat Court an envoy of my own. Sgcji a treaty may then be , framed 
as shall comport at once with the dignity and interests of the great 
empire of England, and with those of the rising state wliich I now rule* 
Paraguay will be the first republic of South America, as Great Britain 
is already the first of European nations. Present yoqrself,’ continued 
he, ‘ at the bar of the house, and there deliver my message, as of old 
the ambassadors of independent states delivered theirs to the senate 
of According to ihe reception which they shall give to yon* 

(one of their countrymen^ and above the suspicion, therefore, of 
a Tiritpcss in my favour,) shall the reception (acogimieuto) wbi<di I 
will e^tjegd to their aipbassac^ to this republic-’ — vol. iL pp* 283*285^ 

A ftnriiiighi after flik Mri for 

Aymi; but, finding Hiat the voyage to England wo^d be preju- 
dicial 
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dicial to his affairs, he resolved on returning to Paraguay. On 
this occasion he was consulted by Alvear, the director of Buenos 
Ayres, as to the probability of Francia’s sending men to Buenos 
Ayres in return for arms and ami^unition. As a neutral, Ro* 
bei’tson could not accede to be the bearer of a proposal of this 
kind ; but suggested that a sealed letter might go in tlie s?iitte 
vessel. To conciliate Francia he took with him some swords, 
pistols, atid a few muskets, with the consent of the Buenos Ayres 
government. These, however, on his arrival at Santa h'e, were 
taken from him by his old friend Candioti ; — the Prince of Gau- 
chos being now the lieutenant-governor of Artigas, who had 
9 Verrnn the province of Entre Rios. In proceeding up the 
Parana he took to his boat one day in quest of game, and was 
seized by " a company of tattered and ruffian-looking soldiers,* 
who forced liim on board his own vessel. 

‘ Here I was immediately pinioned, and fastened by a rope to a ring- 
bolt on the deck. What a scene of desolation presented itself to my 
c'yes ! The crew of Parag\iayans had been all put on shore ; the deck 
was in possession of between tliirty and forty of the very worst class of 
the marauding soldiers of Artigas ; the hatches of the vessel were open, 
iUid the cases and bales of merchandise, every one of them more or less 
violated, lay strewed about. My owu poop-cabin, which I had left the 
picture of neatness and comfort, was rendered desolate by every evidence 
ol* spoliation and debauch ; my scattered wardrobe was partitioned out 
among the robbers ; wine was spilt and glass broken in every direction ; 
one niaii was lying on ray bed in a state of intoxication ; by his side sat 
three more in wrangling contention over u pack of cards ; and, as if 
geuthling were not of itself a sufficient excitement, they were quaffing 
large libations of raw spirits. Every one of the demon-like gang was, 
more or less, in a state of intoxication ; and w hile, with frequent refer- 
ence to me, significant gestures were passing from one to the other, 
commingled with open threats of instantly taking my life unless I dis- 
covered to them all the valuable property, and especially the money, 
they supposed to be in the vessel, I was left in profound ignorance of 
the cause and origin of so barbarous a violation of law. As you may 
conceive, neither enviable nor comfortable were my forebodings of what 
was likely tp be the issue’ of an outrage so ominously commenced* 
Night came on; sentinels were placed over the crew on shore; I was 
more tightly bound ; and, after witnessing for hours a scene of license 
and debauch too fright^l to be conceived, and too ^ops to be pourtraye¥, 
1 was thrust down into Ihe hold of the vessel, and had the hatches clpsecl 
over my head. Awful as such a predicament was— hearing ovCr my 
head, as I did, the clanking of steel scabbards, and the loud jar of con- 
tention words as to what should be me and my property — ^my 

jlrituation was yet tolerable as compai^ vrith what it had been upon 
PP- - 
. Having described ibe linmUeti^tinenthl3i|^^ 

marauders. 
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marauders, he relates an incident of the serio-comic kitid^ as 
he calls it, which took place three days after his capture. He 
happened to have a flageolet on board, on which they compelled 
him to play. 

* There, seated on the poop of the vessel, in my scanty ArtigUeno 
habiliments, was I fain to play duets to the satyrs, savages, aud imps 
around me, among whom dancing to my music became a fre<|ueat 
amusement. But there are few evils without their corresponding alle- 
viation in this life ; and in the present case mine was to perceive that 
the intercourse brought alxmt by an unskilful performance on a little 
reed, had a softening influence on my captors. I can say that thence- 
forward the only real inconvenience to which I was put by thcpi was 
that of being obliged, at their pleasure (bow little it could be at my own 
you need not be told), to “ play the flute.” ’ — vol. iii. pp. 84, 85. 

He was now told by the serjeant that his orders were either to 
shoot him or to take him back to Baxada ; and the vessel was 
steered for that port. 

‘ I was marched to the small and wretched gaol appropriated to tlie 
reception of murderers, robbers, and other felonious caitiffs of the 
worst dye. There they sat, each upon the skull of a bullock, in chains, 
in nakedness, in squalid filth, and yet in bestial debauch and revelry. 
There was a fire lit in the middle of the floor, amid a heap of ashes 
which had been accumulating, apparently, for months. Around this 
fire there were spitted, for the purpose of being roasted, three or four 
large pieces of black-looking beef, into the parts of which already done 
the felons, with voracious strife, were cutting with large gleaming knives. 
“ Aguardiente,” or bad rum, was handed round in a bullock’s born ; and 
as the fire cast its flickering glare on the swarthy and horrible coun- 
tenances of the bacchanals, their chains clanking at every motion of their 
hands or legs, the picture was truly startling.’ — vol. iii. ^p. 86, 87. 

He remained here but one night: — towards the afternoon of the 
following day, — 

^ A sergeant entered with a coat, shirt, and stockings, which he said 
had been furnished by my friend, with Hereiid’s permission. Whett I 
had dressed myself (for 1 was all but in a state of nudity), the sam^ 
serjeant told me to follow him. I did so, with not very comfortable 
forebodings, for I had been told a dozen times during the day that the 
Englishman (that was myself) would certainly be shot. The sergeant, 
however, conducted me to a separate cell, in which were a chair, hide, 
and jar of water. He told me his orders were to place me .where no one 
should have access to me ; but that my meals should be regularly sent 
in twipe a day. So saying, he took his leave ; and again thrown foir 
comfo^ upon the resource of contrast, I was gla^ this time to find it in 
my favW. The solitude and clothing of to-day, as contrasted with the 
nakedness and society to wlii^ i had been doomed yesterday, made me 
ohee more think myself a cbm|iaratlvely happy man. Dreary enough 
was my cell, but still I was atone* I looked thipugh the iron gratings 
updii w flocks of vuititfes and gUUs which hovered over the dead car- 

cases 
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cases of cattle all round; and truly 1 wished that, like them, I bad wings 
with which to fly from my bondage, were I even, as a consequence, to 
live upon carrion.’ — vul. iii. pp. 89, 90. 

After eight days confinement, an order for his liberation arrived 
from General Artigas. It appears that an old servant of Mr. 
Robertson, named Manuel, happening to see his master dragged 
to prison, immediately set off* to Buenos Ayres, and told the story 
to Captain the Hon. Jocelyn Percy, then commanding the squadron 
there. The Captain had given Mr. Robertson a licence to pro- 
ceed up the Paran4, and without delay he now sent a lieu- 
tenant to demand his liberation; but to recover the amount of 
the pTo})crty seized, Mr. Robertson saw no chance, but from a 
personal application, backed by a letter from Captain Percy, 
to Artigas, then at a village on the banks of the Uraguay, called 
Purificacion. In the revolutions and disturbances of the southern 
provinces of South America this man had played a prominent 
part : — 

‘ DesceiKled from a good family in Monte Video, he passed his youth 
amidst smugglers and robbers. The Spanish government, wishing to 
suppress these marauders, ap])ointcd Artigas lieutenant of the chase ; 
and in this capacity he now led the pursuit after his former comrades. 
During the revolution he was a patriot, and distinguished himself in the 
war against the Spaniards, and at the siege of Monte Video. He was 
elected chief of Banda Oriental, and soon kindled the devouring ilatne 
of civil war. He made an*attack on Buenos Ayres ; he invaded Entrc- 
Rios ; excited a revolt in Santa-F«^ ; armed the savage Indians of Great 
Cihapo, and laid waste parts of Paraguay by acts of unheard-of cruelty. 
His standard was the rallying point for the dregs of the human race. 
Brigauds, ai^assins, pirates, robbers, deserters, all were equally accept- 
able to him.* 

When Buenos Ayres could no longer maintain its ascendency 
over the interior provinces, Artigas, being the most powerful Jind" 
popular of the insubordinate chiefs, obtained possession of the 
whole territory between the Parand and the Grand Chaco, almost 
to the eastern base of the Andes. At the different towns, Can- 
delaria, Corrientes, Santa F e, and others, he liad his Ueatemmts, 

more savage and barbarous than himself. Rengger says, VU is 
fair to add, J^hal, had Artigas been left to himself, he would not 
have acted so ferociously ; but he was surrounded by a set of 
viiladns, on whom he was obliged to place some reliance and he 
adds, ^ tbit the mosf infamous of thos0 was a monk of mercy, who 
was s^retary and privy counSel!l(^!;te^ Artigas, and Ivho stifiod 
levory sentiment of humanity in His whole army at 

hud near Pudficacioij^^^|ipr^ f6^‘, cohiist^d of aboUt 1500 
tattered followers; their camp Was made of hide huts and mud 

hovels. 
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hovels, Mr, Robertson was ushered to the presence chamber, 
and ^ What/ says he, ' do you think I saw there ? — 

* Why, the most excellent Protector of half of the New World 
seated on a bullock’s skull, at a fire kindled on the mud (io^t of a 
hut, eating beef o^ a spit, and drinking gin out pf a cow^hornl He 
was surrounded by a dozen officers in weather-beaten attire, it| similar 
positions, and similarly occupied. All were smoking, «dl gabbling. 
The Protector was dictating to two secretaries, who occupied, at one 
deal table, the only two dilapidated rush-bottom chairs in tnc hovel. It 
was the scene of the Baxada prison all over, except tliat the parties wore 
not in chains, nor exactly without coats to their backs. To coinpletOlrtie 
singular incongruity of the scene, the floor of the one apartment of the 
mud hut (to be sure it was n pretty large one), in which the general, his 
staff, and secretaries were assembled, was strewn with pompous envelopes 
from all the provinces (some of them distant 1 500 miles from that centre 
of operations), addressed to his “ Excellency the Piiotector.” At 
the door stood the reeking horses of couriers arriving every half-hour, 
and the fresh ones of those departing as often. Soldiers, aides-de-camp, 
scouts, came galloping in from all quarters. All was referred to “ His 
Excellency the Puotector and his excellency the Protector, 
seated on his bullock’s skull, smoking, eating, drinking, dictating, talk- 
ing, despatched in succession the various matters brought under his 
notice, with that calm, or delil)erate,but unintermitted nonchalance, which 
brought most practically home to me the truth of the axiom, “ Stop a 
little, that we may get on the faster.” I believe that if the business of 
the world had been on his shoulders, he would have proceeded in no 
different manner. He seemed a man incapable of bustle, and was, in 
this single respect (if I may be permitted the allusion), like the greatest 
commander of the age. 

* On perusal of my introductory letter, his Excellency rose from his 

seat and received me, not only with cordiality, but with what surprised 
me more, comparatively gentlemanlike manners, and really good breed- 
ing. He spoke facetiously about his state apartment ; and begged of 
me, as my hams and legs might not be so accustomed to the squatting 
position as his,, to seat myself on the edge of a stretcher, or open hide 
bedstead, which stood in a corner of the room, and which he desired to 
be drawn near the fire. Without further prelude or apology, hc put 
into my hand his own knife, and a spit with a piece of beef beaiitifuRy 
roasted upon it. He desired me to eat, and then he made me drink, 
and presented me with a cigar. I joined the conversation, became uh* 
awdres a gaucho ; and, before 1 had been five minutes in the room, Ge- 
netid Aitigas was again dictating to his aecxetaries, and getting throagh 
a Werldof busiiiesa, at the very time that be was condoling with me on 
my treatznent at Baxad% condemning the authors of it, and telling ;me 
Imw toslaulatieQUslytOu ihe receipt of Captain Percy’s just remoustran^, 
he had givett orders for nwl^ , 

J^iere was a jjrpat deaf^^^king and writing, imd eatiug^ drmk- 
W : fpr, jpfcS tbere w|sre Wo in whkh to caity ph 

^eaeaevew ojpei^dti^i so hmtW thmsi^m to 1^ any dUtinbt 
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time allotted for them. The Protwitor’s bueinees was prolonged from 
moruing till evenings and so were his meals : for as one courier arrived 
another was despatched; and as one officer rose up from the fire at which 
the meat was spitted another took his place.’ — ^vol. iii. pp. 101*105. 

By-and-by Mr. Robertson seized what seemed a suitable 
moment ^ to intimate his claim for compensation — * 

* You see,” said the General, with great candour and nonchalpce, 
“ how we live here ; and it is as much as we can do, in these hard timep, 
to compass beef, aguardiente, and cigars. To pay you 6000 dollars just 
now is as much beyond my power as it would be to pay you 60,000, or 
600,000. Look here,” said he, and, so saying, he lifted up the lid of an 
old military chest, and pointed to a canvas bag at the bottom of it — 

These,” he continued, “ is my whole stock of cash ; it amounts to 300 
dollars ; and where the next supply is to come from, I am as little aware 
as you are.” ’ — vol. iii. p. 108, 

Though no money was forthcoming, Mr. Robertson says, ^ I 
obtained from the most excellent Protector, as a token of his gra- 
titude and good will, some important mercantile privileges con- 
nected with an establishment I had formed at Corrientes ; ’ and 
these privileges, he admits, more than retrieved his loss. Artigas 
gave him an escort of two of his own body-guard, and a passport 
to Corrientes, which procured him every thing he wanted — horses, 
entertainment, lodging, on the whole route of four days’ journey. 
From hence he determined to proceed to Assumption ; but on his 
way thither he received a letter from his brother, entreating him 
not to come on, as Francia was exasperated against them both, 
and he, the junior, was ordered to quit Paraguay in two months 
at farthest. Francia, it would seem, had some cause for this pro- 
ceeding. It will be recollected that Mr. J. P. Robertson recom- 
mended the letter of Alvear, w^hich offered Francia arms in 
exchange for recruits, to be sent in his ship, the Inglesita. Artigas 
had got hold of this letter, and caused a report to be circulated, 
that Francia was selling Paraguayans like dogs for muskets, all 
of which was duly reported to the Doctor. He had expressed to 
Mr* W. Robertson great indignation on hearing that the arms 
intended for him had been seized at Baxada. He told him, if 
the English could not guarantee a free trade in arms, he would 
not allow a commerce in English rags, ^ Artigas/ he continued; 

* is a scoundrel, a robber,a highwayman ; but I Imow how to miilkw 
him repent of his rasimess in meddling with my affairs. Bui, 
both you and your brother must leave the republic. Go to 
naval commander — to your consul, .and tell them from FrWw0i!!& 
that th^ are fools ! ’ But the jfinii^il^g blow to the Roberi^pi^ 
the letter from Alvear, : — -■ 

See,” said he, Joto Woth^r lias iW ktaoletite ^ 

hardihood 
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hardihood to do ! He l^as trafficked with the vile Alveiw* for ftrme against 
the blood of the Paraguayans ! He has offered men for muskets I— he 
has dared to attempt to sell my people ! I^et him bew^e i— let hito at 
his peril tread this republic I Write to him never to sejt foot on it again ! 
—and, as for yourself, depart immediately with what you have*,. 'The 
world shall still see that, wnatevcrhe the provocation, justice and leniency 
towards neutrals preside over the counsels ofFrancia.** * — ^voL ixL J>. 122. 

Mr. W. P, Robertson asked for time to wind up their affairs. 
^ How long,’ he asked, ‘ would it take ?’ — ‘ Two months/ waii the 
answer. ‘ Very well, in tw^o months from this day, or sooixer if 
you can, you will leave the republic/ 

The elder brother would not take the younger s warning~he 
went on, speedily arrived, and insisted on waiting on Fraiscia to 
exculpate himself. He was admitted. ^ What’ (said Francia to 
him, without further prelmle than a scowl) ‘ has emboldened you 
to come into my presence, after receiving express orders from 
me not to dare to set your foot upon ray territory ? ’ While 
attempting to explain, Francia burst forth — ‘ The letter, Sir !— 
the letter! — -what have you to say to that?’ The adventurer 
made some effort to vindicate his conduct, but he was cut short 
with ‘ Look ye, Sir!^ — see that, at the expiration of forty^eight 
hours, you are no longer to be found in Paraguay, or beware— 
beware of the consequences ! ’ 

Thus ended, in the year 1815, all the mercantile transactions, 
the flourishing schemes, and promising prospects of the two 
brothers in Paraguay. Of the occasional profits of a commercial 
intercourse with this now prohibited territory, Mr. Robertson 
affords- us some extraordinary examples. For instance, a friend 
of his took to Paraguay, as ballast, a quantity of salt w hich cost 
two hundred dollars. Immediately on bis arrival Jie sold it for 
four thousand dollars. Another merchant, who had an exclusive 
licence from the Dictator to export two cargoes of produce, 
sold one^ third to the other, who had an English passport Jis a 
protection against the ArtigueSos, for which he pai(l a trifle 
more than the produce of his salt just sold,. On reaching Buenos 
Ayres, ^ the hwo cargoes sold for the incredible sum of two hun* 
dri^ and sixty thousand dollars; and, after a variety of heavy 
c^ges and duties paid, the two hundred dollars’ worth of salt 
yield^l a dlear profit of more thm mty ihemand dolhirs f After 
ibi^ sta^merit we may readily oaneeive the grievous disappoint- 
of twp brothers^ and the indignatiem felt by tliem at the 
tree^ent^^ reoeiyed from Firanciau And^ now tlmt more tl|m 
years We heads, th^ have, to ^ 

drawn his portrait in diafacters of b|ood' caprice suid 

we be 15 ^, but still we strongly 

suspect 
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suspect that the Robertsons have paiateil the devil blacker than 
he is. , 

Franicia's father was a Frettchman ; he received lus education at 
the university of Cordova, and was admitted to the degree of Doctor 
of Theology, but his studies were ckielly confined to jurisprudence. 
On retaining to Assumption he took up the professimi of an ad- 
vocate. * He distinguished himself/ says Rengger, ^ by a degree 
of courage and integrity which nothing could surmount. Never 
did he sully his function by undertaking an unjust cause. He 
readily defended the weak against the strong — the poor against 
the rich/ An instance is mentioned by the Robeitsons of his 
volunteering the cause of his enemy against his own intimate 
frienff, because he saw it to be a case of oppression and injustice, 
and he carried it against his friend. His habits were retired and 
unsocial — apparently very studious. ‘ He had the misfortune,’ 
says Rengger, ‘ to be subject to fits of hypochondria, which 
sometimes degenerated into madness. His father was known to 
have been a man of very singular habits ; his brother was a lunatic ; 
and one of his sisters was out of her mind for many years.’ — (p. 7.) 

Mr. Robertson says this poor brother was subject to fits of 
insanity of a liarmless character ; but the Doctor became jealous 
(of what ?), and immured him in one of his prisons ; that there 
the mental malady, heretofore only slight and occasional, became 
confirmed and incurable ; ' and there his ruthless and most un- 
natural brother left him to expire.’ But the writer adds, " This 
was many years after my departure from Paraguay.’ 

When Paraguay had defeated the Buenos Ayican troops, the 
inhabitants, proceeded at once to assert their independence, and 
established a triumvirate government, of which Francia was die 
secretary; but, in point of fact, the prime mover of all their pro- 
ceedings. Francia, however, retired in disgust ; and the reigning 
junta, or senate, acknowledged the necessity of a change. A 
congress of one thousand deputies were summoned for the purpose, 
as already stated, of electing two consuls. Dr. Francia, (rom his 
superior intelligence, as Rengger says, but, according to the Robert- 
sons, by intrigue, was elected one of the consuls, and Don Fub 
geneio Ifegros, a member of the late jttota, theother, forone yw 
The new consuls took their posts in the senate-housej where Iwo 
curate chairs.liad been provided, bn one of which was inscribed 
the name of Ciesar, on the other that of Pompey. Francia al oiifce 
sat down upon Gmtic, and left Pompey to Yegrosr— a tcdembly 
broad bint In ihe^plan of the ccupUtitlion, however, they 
declared to be; equal : Itll the t|'oops> and mmunitmb^^ndlly 

divided betwo^sn thenl^ 

Wtely, for four 
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torn/ and not ^ Consul prai»4ix|tf/ ^ lest that designalkm ahoulcl 
give rise to mistakes/ Francia, however, as Csesar, took the #rst 
torn, by vHiich he, of course, got eight months, leaving only f4ir 
for POmpey. Sir Wobdbine Parish, ill his lucid and’ hUc^ting 
volume on the * Provinces of Rio de la Plata (and, when 
(Vaffaires at Buenos Ayres, he had to do with the first cOnsuf), 
says : — 

^ Francia, having thus obtained one-half the power he ainiSd at/ was 
not long ere he secured the other. When the thousand deputies meti in 
virtue of the 13th article of the , Constitution, it was intimated to them 
that tlie substitution of one governor for a pair of consuls would be a 
great improvement; and Don Caspar was, as a matter of course, elected 
sole Dictator of the republic of Paraguay. His nomination in th;. first 
instance was for three years ; at the expiratioi]i of which time he took 
care to have his power confirmed for life. The deputies who passed this 
act, in their simplicity, returned to tlieir homes exulting in an arrange- 
ment whereby they were saved all further trouble, whilst the tyrant they 
had set up commenced a reign which, for systematic selfishness, cruelty, 
and unrestrained despotism is almost unparalleled in the history of 
any country/ 

Having, In fact, thrown out defiance to Buenos Ayres, to Arti- 
gas, and to all the neighbouring states, and reserved to play the 
despot among his own subjects, Francia found himself surrounded 
by enemies on every side ; but, like another Richard, he resolved 
never to yield : 

* I have set my life upon a cast, 

And I will stand the hazard Of the die/ 

One measure, however, which he took during his three yeais* 
dictatorship, gave great sjitisfactioii— he abolished the Inqum- 
tion/ Rengger says, ' As the bishop of the place was so shocked 
hy the revolution as to have his reason disordered, Francia directed 
that his vicar-general should perform all the duties of the epis- 
copal office/ The Robertsons improve on this ; — ^ Harassed, 
jaaed, insulted, and alarmed by Francia’s daily invasions of the 
prelatical jurisdiction, by his open ridicule of the church, ahd by 
Lis hostility to its members, the bndbop Was driven to insanity, 
superseded by a vicar-general, and diecl in a state of mournful im- 
beciity and destitution/ There is no doubt of Francis’s fixed 
hostil% to all monks and friars; day; he once said lo Rengger, 

^ If his holiness the pope should come to Paraguay; I slmuld 
make him merely my almtoier/ 

We think it just to our yeadiBrs to give, by way of specimen, 
one inddent as stoted 1^ Rm%ger, who was in the country, and 
by the Robertsons, wh^ it several years. Rengget^ says 

that^ W order to stimnkte thdir naMral aWHy in the artisant of 
Paraguay, Frandia had ifecontie to 
VOL. Lxin. NO, cxxvi# 2 b ‘He 
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^ He caiised a gibbet to be erected, and he threatened a poor shoe- 
maker to hang him np, because he had not made some belts of the size 
he required. Thus it wa« that out of blacksmiths, shoemakers, and 
masons he created a race of whitesmiths, saddkrs, and architects.’ 

From this brief text the brothers spin the following amusing 
history : having previously told us that Francia had erected a gibbet 
before his window, they proceed thus : — 

* In came, according to custom, one afternoon, a poor shoemaker, with 
a couple of grenadiers’ belts, neither according to the fancy of the Dic- 
tator. Sentinel !” said he; and in came the sentinel ; when the fol- 
lowing conversation ensued : — 

* gictator. — Take this bribonazo ” (a very favourite word of the 
Dictator’s, and which, being interpreted, means “ most impcrtincnl 
scoundrel “ Take this bribonazo to the gibbet over the way : walk 
him under it half a dozen times; and now,” said he, turning to tlie 
trembling shoemaker, bring me such another pair of belts, and instead 
of walkintj under the gallows, we shall try how you can swing upon it.” 

* Shoemaker. — Please your Excellency, I have done my best.” 

‘ Dictator. — “ Well, bribon, if this he your best, I sliall do my best to 
see that you never again mar a bit of the state’s leather. The belts are 
of no use to me ; but they will do very well to hang you upon the little 
framework which the grenadier will show you.” 

‘ Shoemaker. — God bless your Excellency, the Lord forbid 1 I am 
your vassal, your slave ; day and night have I served and will serve my 
lord ; only give me two days more to prepare the belts ; y por cl alma 
de un triste zapatero” (by the soul of a poor shoemaker), “ 1 will make 
thorn to your Excellency’s liking ! ” 

‘ Dictator. — Oif with him, sentinel I” 

‘ Sentinel. — “ Venga, bribon {“ Come along, you rascal !”) 

* Shoemaker. — “ Senor Excelentisimo, ikis very night 1 will make the 
'belts according to your Excellency’s pattern.” 

* Dictator.-*-” Well, you shall have till the morning; but still you 
must pass under tlie gibbet : it is a salutary process, and may at once 
quicken the work and improve the workmanship.” 

^ Sentinel.—” Vamonos, bribon ; the Supreme commands it,” 

‘ Off was the shoemaker marched : he was, according to orders, passed 
and repassed under the gibbet ; and then allowed to retire to his stall. 
Whether the electric shock which he had undergone strung hid nerves 
anew, <ir whether his genius was quickened by a keen pereej^tion ef the 
danger of being a sloven, or an ignoramus, in a vocation so important as 
that of belt-maker te his Ex^llencv, it is very certain that the shoe- 
maker appeared the next morning before Francia with a couple of belts, 
so entirely to the Dictator’s fancy, as to save tlie operator’s neck from 
the halter, and to pwcure for him the station of belt-maker-geneiral to 
the army. ' , . , . 

‘ The example wasf o salutary, that b&cksmiths, 
tailors, tambouters, 'Cap*makeiB, all became better tradtewSen. The 
” Tradesmen's giUei^^ was the terror of t^em 4 idi, imd a ilngfe at 

' ' it, 
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it, even in the distance, sent every man home to his J^espective calling, 
with a combination of alacrity, fear, and dexterity, which I donb^ 
if any other stimulus, however exciting, would have produced/r-vol* iii. 
p. 314-317. 

Sheridan*s post-boy from Northamptonshire, with a double lutock 
at the door, falls in comparison with this as a bit of circumstantial 
narrative. 

The Robertsons inform us that a friend of theirs, Mr, Okas, 
proceeded to Assumption on a mercantile speculation. He 
waited on the Dictator, and informed him that in his cargo were 
some very fine mathematical and astronomical instruments. ^ Ah, 
that is good ! that is good ! ’ said Francia, with great glee^ ‘ 1 
must see them : do you understand the use of them ? ’ Okes 
bowed. ^ Very good, very good ; I am extremely pleased to hear 
it. Go now, arrange your business ; you have perfect freedom 
to trade here. You appear to be a man of sense and education : 
meddle not with state affairs ; mind your own matters ; and, whenever 
I may send for you, endeavour to come and give me a little of your 
time/ He did so; gave lessons in mathematics and jirantical 
astronomy ; and was treated as a friend. In three months Okes 
wound up his affairs, and obtained permission to return a secon<l 
time from Buenos Ayres. In parting he said, " You have no 
doubt heard, and perhaps are inclined to believe, that my govern- 
ment is despotic and unnecessarily severe ; but, believe me, Don 
Henrique, I had only a choice between this severity and the 
anarchy of my country. But,’ he went on, ''judge by yourself ; 
you have come here freely — ^freely you depart ; and I shall always 
be happy to see you in this republic.’ 

Nothing could be more civil and reasonable. Ml*. Okes, in 
a few months after his return to Buenos Ayres, die<i. On 
hearing this, Francia sent to seize all the property he had left 
with one Zelaya, as being that of a deceased foreigner whose estate 
had lapsed to the treasury. Zelaya’s books showed a large pro-^ 

E under his charge belonging to a native of Paraguay, then in 
tos Ayres ; what more was discovered we are not told ; but 
cliarges were brought against tte stranger in Buenos Ayres and 
Zelaj^ as an accomplice. ^ Without form or process the unhappy 
viciiin, amid the heart-rending cries <rf his family, was dragged to 
the front of Francia’s window, and there, in his sight, butmered 
by his janisiE^es. The whole of the j^roperty under the murdered 
man^s charge was confiscated to the state by thfe murderer J 

Francia had his public priaphs and state prisons, both of Which 
fire described by atia also >y Reng«er:^ l^ter 

says:*;-:;, ' .. 

‘ Wt l^uuently visited these frightful prisons, cither to sec some sfck 

2 B 2 prisoner, 
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prisoner, or to give an opinion on some question of forensic medicine. 
There might be seen confounded the Indian and the mulatto, the white 
man and the negro, the master aiid the slave : there wre mingled all 
ranks and ages, the guilty and the innoisent, the convict and the accused, 
the highway robber and the debtor ; in fine, the assa^iu and the patriot — 
and in several instances it happened that they were hound by the same 
chain, , But what completes this, frightful picture is the ever*increasing 
demoralization of the great majority of the prisoners, and the ferocious 
joy which they exhibit on the arrival of a new victim. 

‘ The female prisoners, of whom there are fortunately but few, occupy 
an apartment in an inclosure divided from the principal court by a palli- 
sading. They have, however, more or less, an opportunity of cominuiii- 
catillg with the other prisoners. 

‘ Women of a resjiectable rank, who had drawn iipon themselves the 
anger of the Dictator, are there confounded with prostitutes and crimi- 
nals, and exposed to all the insults of the male prisoners. They are also 
loaded with irons, an exemption from which is not granted even to those 
in a state of pregnancy,’ — pp. 139, 140. 

These prisons had always, according^ to our authors, a standing 
gibbet attached to them ; but the most common mode of execution 
was by musketry on a stage, or banquillo. Rengger says the 
Dictator allowed no more than three men for each execution ; so 
that sometimes an unhappy victim was despatched by the bayonet : 
that Francia was a witness of those scenes of horror— that thtw 
took place always beneath his window, and frequently in bis 
presence. W. P. Robertson mentions one Chilabar being shot, 
mangled, and hung upon a gibbet ; — ^hc adds, ^ The Dictator, with 
his snuff-box in his hand, gazed from the window of his room on 
the bloody proceedings which went on before him.’ This, we 
conceive, wants authority. Who would venture to look at Francia, 
in his window, with his snuff-box in lus hand, after the fol- 
lowing order, which Rengger says was given by the Dictator 
to the sentinel, in consequence of a poor woman looking in at 
his window? — If any passenger should, dare to fix his eyes 
upon the front of my house, you will fire at him ; if you miss 
him, this is for a second shot (handing him another musket> loiwled 
with ball) ; and, if you mw again, I shall take care not to, miss 
you/ There is no accounting, however, for tas^s. The oouduct 
of Fr^ciq, in looking at an execution through ins windoWi ieiiot 
ifrofe atrocious than^hat of Savory, who from the ramparts waS a 
unless and voluntary spectator of the murder of the Due 

Man is the creature of circumstances, and in wMch 

Francia feund himi|lf placed WouM st^ doubt, in jWi ofiaHjj^iiion, 
^ plausible a plea, .as 

^iTraise-god BarebOnes Parliament* set up for fbO of 

" their 
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their fovereign^ or for any of the many atrocious assassinations 
sanctioned and oommitted by such agents of this^ canting crew, 
that had usurped the government^ as the brutal Kirlte and the 
sanguinary Jefferies. FVanck, the elected Dictator, of Paraguay^ 
had some pretext for his severities. Surrounded by emmiies 
within 'and without, he determined at all hazards and at every 
sacrifice of friends and 'Ibes, to preserve the integrity and inde^ 
pcndence of the country intrusted to his government. 

So early as the year 1 8^0, he was apprised of a conspiracy 
to effect a revolution in P|irag'^y> favour of Buenos Ayres : 
one of the conspirators, at confession before a Franciscan friar, 
revealed the plot. Every person named was immediately appre- 
hended — among others, Fulgencio Yegros, formerly Francia^s 
brother-consul. At first Francia contented himself with sending 
the whole of them to prison and confiscating their property. 
But by-and-by a letter of Ramirez, the lieutenant of Artigas, 
addressed to Yegros, fell into Francia's hands, and convinced him 
of the truth and extent of the plot ; — and ujion this the prisoners 
were sent for examination to the ‘ Chamber of Truth,’ or, as the 
Robertsons call it, the ♦ Chamber of Torture,’ where confession 
is said to have been extorted by blows of a leather whip on the 
back. The examinations being ended, tliey proceeded to execu- 
tion, when the accused were shot by four or eight at a time.* 
One young man, not mortally wounded, rose up to give orders 
for a fresh discharge ; another individual resolved to exempt him- 
self from torture and execution by an act of suicide. ^ The fol- 
lowing words,’ says Rengger, ‘ traced in charcoal, were found on 
the walls of bis dungeon — I know that suicide is contrary to 
the law of God and of man ; but the tyrant of my country shall 
not strengthen himself with my blood.” ’ Here we have another 
instance of the high colouring of the Robertsons 

* Three demons were alone accessory to the inquisitorial investigations 
of the Chamber of Torture— Francia hhnself^ a legal functional^, and a 
registrar. No one but these ever knew the result of the examinations. 
That result was only revealed to the puWic by the corpses of the pri- 
soners, as day after day they perished on the banquillo— glutted the eyes 
of She despot— temptea to voracity the birds of prey-— and, after exposure 
to these for a whole day, were conducted in the evening, often nianried, 
by tlieir deapairing relations, to a dark and silent grave. Poor Don Ful- 
gencio Yegms was first shot and then bayoneted ; Don Fernando de la 
Mora followed in the same way ; Galvan, Yturbide, and fifty others, all 
went in succession.* — vph iii|. pp, 331, 332. 

About the same titne t^ Imd, or thought he had, 

reason to suspect the did Spantairdsi the most respectabW in- 

. . haUbants 
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habitants of Paragi^ay, jwid detembsed once to strike a blow 
that would remove tbeep; from all future suspicion* All those who 
inhabited Assumption., and places within a . league of it, were 
ordered to assemble at the square in front of the government- 
house. When about three hundred were €olieeted> they were 
marched to prison — crowded together in fifties~the rooms having 
one general door and one corridor foi%ll : he called them his 
recluses. After some time those of poor and humble condition 
were released, but compelled to withdraw several leagues from the 
capital ; the more affluent were kept in prison nineteen months. 
Many> in the mean time, died in prison — among whom was Ve- 
lasccw the old Spanish governor previous to the revolution, an 
inodensive, humane, and charitable man. In December, 1822, 
those that remained were set at liberty on condition of paying to 
the state a fine of 150,000 piastres. 

It i« not surprising that, after these and many other enormities, 
the fear of assassination should have seized upon the tyrant. 
That busy monitor, conscience, is able to ahake the nerves of the 
most hardened criminals — ^even of tliose whom the world styles 
heroes. The description which Hume has given of Cromwell 
answers so exactly to Francia, that it is only necesi^ary to transcribe? 
it : — ^ Each action of his life betrayed the terrors under which he 
laboured. The aspect of strangers was uneasy to him. With a 
piercing and anxious eye he surveyed every face to which he was 
not daily accustomed. He never moved a step without strong 
guards attending him: he wore armour under his clotlies, and 
further secured himself by offensive weapons, a sword, falchion, and 
pistols, which he always carried about him. He returned from 
no place by the direct road, or by the same way which he wont. 
Every journey he performed with hurry and precipitation.' 

At home the Dictator was equally anxious as to the persons he 
aUowed to approach him. He never, says Rengger, admitted into 
bis i:oom more than one person at a time,, nor must he approach 
nearer than six paces. His arms must be held close to 1^1^ body, 
with the hands open and hanging down, ^ At pur first audienpe> 
as 1 was not acquainted with tliis etiquette, it happened that my 
hands were not in tlie position required by the Dictator, when 
he gruffly asked me if I was endeavouring to draw a poniard 
from my pocket. Of my replying that such was not the custPln 
among the 3wiss, be became appeased and continued 
versation.* The same Writer tells us. he is pleased when the 
person addressing him looks him stra||gKt in the face ai^ returns 
prompt answers. ^ Sj^eaking on t|us sbl^t one day$^ hie 

I wi^ about openii^ Ute bpdy of <me of the natiw^i.% 

s v'. . V' . ‘ > f-See 
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sm if fain countrymen faed not one bone more than the usual 
number in their neeks; which prevented them from holding up 
their heads and speaking out^^ « • 

We strongly suspect that the Dictator, like the rest of his family^ 
is subject to fits of insanity, which Mr. Rengger calls hypochondria. 
The Swiss surgeon says it is during these paroxysms that fae 
is most prone to order a#ests, and to inflict the severest punish^ 
meiits ; that he then thinks nothing of issuing a sentence of deeih ; 
and he adds that, when the wind is north<*east, accompanied by 
sudden and frequent rains, the Dictator is most subject to suCh 
fits ; but that his good humour is restored when the wind changes lo 
the south-west : then he sings, laughs to himself, and chati?.arery 
readily with all persons who approach him. Neither is he defi- 
cient in acts of generosity— one of which was displayed towards 
his great enemy, Artigas. This hero being hard pressed by his 
lieutenant, Ramirez, who attacked him with eight hundred of his 
best cavalry in the Entre Rios, had been forced to retire, with 
about a thousand followers, to the left bank of the Parana, near 
which was one of the posts of Paraguay. The once Most Ex- 
cellent Protector sent, in his distress, begging the Most Excellent 
Dictator to receive him under his protection, A squadron of horse 
was despatched to bring him, and such of his followers as re- 
mained, into Paraguay ; but most of the latter had dis{>erscd to 
follow their old occupation of plunder. Artigas himself ba<l the 
treatment of another Themistocles. He was placed in the Con- 
vent of Mercy for a few days, and thence sent, without obtaining an 
audienc;e, to the village of Curuguaty, eighty-five leagues north- 
east of Assumption. Here his old foe assigned him a house and 
land and a liberal stipend in money besides ; orders were sent to 
the governor to treat him with great respect, and to furnish him 
with whatever additional accommodations he might require. And 
here, Mr. Rengger says — 

* Artigas wished to expiate, at least in part, the course of iniquity in 
which he had so long wallowed. At the age of sixty he cultivated his 
farm with his own hands, and became the father of the poor of Curu^ 
goaty ; ho distributed the greater part of the produce among them, gave 
up all his pay in relieving them, and afibrded all the assistance in hia 
poVFer to those of them who laboured under sickness.’ 

Thus tetiofinlited the political and marauding career of the Pro* 
tector Aitigas. 

The last alleged atrocity of Franda that we shall mention ia 
bis Capture and detention Bonpland, the friend and fellow- 
traveller of the celebra^ Htnnboidt The French gqwcmr* 
ment had not been kble^ on the return of tbeae naiutalista, 
to offer to M, Bonpland any situation worthy of 1^ 

He 
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He therefore embarked for Buesioa Ayr^^ and from Ihence pro- 
ceeded into the interior^ and settled himself for some time at 
Candelaria, on the southfehi side* of the Parana^ in the territory 
of Entre Rios. Here be set al^t forming plantations of the 
yerba, to supply the southern provinces with ad article difficult at 
all times to be procured from Paraguaj^ His little colony of 
Indians soon became a model of indusiry, order, and happiness. 
In the course of two years, however, (at the close of 18Stl) this 
rising prosperity was arrested : — 

^ At midnight, a body otfcnir men, Which had been gradually 

and silently gathered on the opposite sliore, passed over in canoes from 
Ytapaa to Candelaria. With drawn sabres and loaded muskets they 
rushed upon the colony of M. Bonpland. Amid the cries and shrieks of 
the inmates, the soldiers massacred all the male Indians of the establish- 
ment ; they beat and wounded the women ; they set fire, in every direis- 
tion, to houses, implements, crops, plantations, and reduced the whole 
to a heap of black and smouldering ruins; they stunned M. Bonpland 
with the blows of their sabres; they loaded him with irons; they 
dragged him from among the corpses of all the faithful servants, who, 
three hours before, had surrounded him in health, happiness, and affec- 
tion ; ihey mocked his mental anguish on witnessing the horrors which 
surrounded him ; they heeded not the agony of his bodily sufferings ; 
but, pushing and thrusting him on board of a canoe, they carried him 
across the Parand to the town of Santa Maria.*-— vol. hi. p. 218. 

So say Messrs. Robertson. The following is Francia’s own 
account given by himself to Renggcr, who, on his return from a 
country excursion, waited on him : — 

* After iwme questions, he informed me that Mr. Bonpland was his 
prisoner some days. ” Mr. Bonpland,” said he, formed an establish- 
ment for the preparation of the herb of Paraguay, with the Indians, 
who, after Artigas’s submission, settled themselves in the ruined mis- 
sions of Entre Rios. He wanted to establish relations with me, and 
Came twice for the purpose to the left bank of the Parand, oppbrite 
Ytapim, with dispatches from the Indian chief, written in bis own hand. 
Now I could not allow the herb to be prepared in those countries, 
which, besides, belong to us— it would injure the commerce of Para- 
guay ; ; and I was under the necessity of sending four hundred men there, 
who destmiycd the establishment, and brought away several prisouers, 
among whom was Mr. Bonpland.” I endeavoured, ndda Rengger, to 
cieuse the celebrat^j^veller, but he immediately imposed ailenoe on 
me, adding, in an angA ifone, not for attempting to prepare ihp 
herb upon my territory ffiail fed oifendei with him ; it is because he 
has made an alliance ^ith ehhmies, the Indians, whom you ypur^/, 
during your captivity amon^t fficift, mua^ have well known. In short, 
1 found aiUongst Mr. Ronpland’s papera pfo letters, one frofo Btoirez, 
tbe other friim his lieutenant, wto^^ Commands at Batada, both 

corroborating my suaiiicioiiB^ fliat this drtablidYment^ formed for 
^O^'Oifoer purpose than to facilitate the invasion of Paraguay.” 

‘ From 
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* From "wbat I have since I perceive that the Dictator told me 

only half the truth--*f 0 r he suppressed the fact, that his soldiers had 
massacred a party of Indians-^that Mr. Bonpland, without the least 
provocation, receiyed a blow ef a sabre from one of tliem^hat bis pro- 
perty was plundet^ed— and that, without any pity for his sufferings, they 
conducted him with irons on his feet to Santa Maria, the chief place of 
the missions, on the left haijk of the Parand.* — pp. 80, 81 „ 

Rengger adds, that as soon as the Dictator was informed, Of 
the treatment which M. Bonpland had received, he ordered his 
irons to jferc removed, restored the property wrhicli had escaped the 
plunder of the soldiers, and assigned him a residence nmx the 
town of Santa Maria, at a spot called Cerrito, or the littlf^hill ; 
and here, with philosophic resignation, he fixed his nliode, until 
the year 1831, when, just as suddenly and unexpectedly as at 
Candelaria, the Dictator a second time reduced him to beggary. 
The Robertsons say : — 

‘ He was visited one evening by the commauclant of Santa Maria, or 
one of his officers, with a few men, and he was told that an order had 
just come down from Assumption to remove him from Paraguay that very 
night. He was allowTd to take with him a few clothes, as much money 
as w'ould pay his expenses to Corrieutes, and riothing more. All the 
rest of his property was abandoned, and to this day he has never re- 
ceived a farthing of it. He was conducted in darkness and in solitude 
to the banks of the Parand ; a canoe lay ready to receive him ; he was 
taken across to the Entre Rios side, under the escort of soldiers ; there 
they landed, and there they left him. Such was the conclusion of M. 
Bonpland’s nine years’ detention in Paraguay.’ — vol. iii. pp. 288, 289. 

But the most extraordinary part of the story is, that in 1832, 
when Bonpland returned to Buenos Ayres, Messrs. Robertson 
conversed at length with him, and so far from expressing himself 
with dread of Paraguay and horror of PVancin, the Frenchman 
spoke, of the latter with pljilosophic serenity, and only regretted, 
over and over again, that there was no chaiK'e of the Dictator’s 
aUowing him to return to Paraguay. 

^ Mr. Parish, the British charge d’affaires at Buenos Ayres, in 
the early part of 1825, in writing to Frahcia to acquaint him of 
lihd teiSOgnition by England of the new American Republics, 
sblieited permission fbr the English d^tenm lo be allowed to leave 
^ country with their effects ; in consequence of wliich, twelve 
Englishmen removed to Buenos Ayres. Soon after this, passports 
'^ere given' to Messrs. Rengger and Longchomps, accompanied 
with, an, order on the pli^blic treasury for the* services the former 
hs^ rendered m his fiiedit^.eapaciiy, with permission at the same 
time, rarely granted, to take their money out of the country, and 
also to carry away ttudr^^lecttons of natural history. ; ^ 

- , , ,, ..f, . .. -V ■ 
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< We ihm ($ay$ Mr. Eepgger) after atisjouim qf six year* in Para- 
guay, (luring four of which we were forcibly de^ined» were granted 
permission to quit it. It is only justice Jo state, that Dr. Francia never 
directly threw any difficulties in the way of our reseafiphes ; but, on the 
contrary, gave us, more than once, proofs of his good will. Would that 
1 could speiak as favourably of his administration ! To the conduct of 
the inhabitants of Paraguay, both Creoles q^d Spaniards^ towards us 
wc can only allude in terms of praise ; and we shall always recollect 
with gratitude the hospitable reception which they gave us/— p. 120. 

Mr, Rengger ^ves a brief account of the private life of the 
Dictator. He dwells in the house of the ancient governors of 
Paraguay : his establishment is four slaves, a negro, one male and 
two female mulattocs, all of whom he treats with great mildness. 
The negro and mulatto are his valet and his groom ; one of the 
mulatto women is his cook, the other has charge of his wardrobe. 
His life is extremely regular ; he rises with the first rays of the 
sun ; he washes, dresses, and prepares his mate himself. He then 
walks in the interior peristyle, looking into the court, and smokes 
a cigar, which he always unrolls to ascertain that there is nothing 
dangerous in it. At six his barber arrives — a filthy, ragged, and 
drunken mulatto, wlio has his confidence. He then puts on his 
calico dressing-gown, and walks the outer peristyle. At seven he 
enters his closet; at nine the officers and public fuiictionarie.s 
bring their reports and receive his orders. At eleven his secre- 
tary attends him, and writes from his dictation till noon. Hcj 
then dines alone on the frugal fare he has himself ordered : his 
meal ended, he takes bis siesta, drinks his mate, smokes a cigar, 
rides out, inspects the public works, visits the barracks, returns 
towards night, retires into his library, and reads till ten, when he 
goes to be<l, taking care to fasten all the doors himself. When 
not in one of his paroxysms of insanity, for such they unquestion- 
ably are, ^ You perceive him/ says Rengger, "to be a man of 
great talent : he turns the conversation upon the most varied sub- 
jects, evinces considerable powers of mind, great penetration, and 
very extensive acquirements,’ Disinterested and generous, his 
private fortune has not been increased by his elevation : he has 
never accepted a present, and his salary is always in arrear ; and 
Mr. Rengger says that> cm several occasions, he has proved that 
gratitude was not a stranger to his breast. 

Such is the outline of the character of this extraordinary pur^ 
sonc^, drawn by who, during six years, had frequent access 
to him, and occasionally in his medical capacity. .He must tk^w 
about eighty years of age; and j^at is the wonder that, if 
h^f or the tenth part of the stories |old be true, he should have 

managed 
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maniigad to live so longi v in^the course of nature he cannot hold 
out much longer-«r»nd whenever he dies, it is probable that 
Parap^uay will once more join the confederation of her sister 
provinces — if that confederation be not already dissolved. Mean- 
time, it is only fair to observe that stern as this despot^s sway may 
have been, the country subjected to it has escaped thereby a 
thousand evils to which l&e other Spanish colonies have been ex- 
])osed during the same period. It must be confessed that neither 
Rengger nor the Robertsons afford us ipuch really valuable in- 
formation on the internal history of Paraguay, as compared with 
that of the other states in the same quarter of the glol>e ; but we 
should not be surprised if it were to turn out hereafter thflf, fw 
the whole y this district, hermetically sealed by its half-crazy 
Dictator, has made more progress than any of the rest. 


Art. IV. — 1. India; or. Facts submitted to Illustrate the Char 
meter and Condition of the Native Inhabitants, with Sugges- 
tions for th forming the Present System of Government IJy 
R. Rickards, Esq. London. 

2. History, Anlh^uities, Tomography, and Statistics of Eastern 
India, comprising the Districts of Behar, Shahabad, Assam, 

S^c., in relation to their Geology, Mineralogy, Botany, 
Agriculture, Commerce, Religim, Education, Sfc., surveyed 
under the Orders of the Supreme Government, and collated 
from< the Original Documents with the permission of the lion. 
Court of Directors, By Mt)ntgoniery M artin, 1 838. 

3. Special Report on the Statistics of the Four Collertorafes if 
the Dekhun, By Lieut.-Col. Sykes, F.R.S. 1838. 

4. Observations on the Law and Constitution and Present Govern- 
ment of India, 8^c. By Lieut-Col. Galloway. 2nd edition. 
1832. 

5. China Opened ; or Display of the Topography, History, 
Matmers, l^c,, of the Chinese Empire, By the Rev. C. Gutzlaft. 
1838 ,.^ 

6. China: its State and Prospects, By W. H. Medhurst, 
twenty years a Missionary to the Cliinese. 1838. • 

HEN EVER a nation far advanced in civilization, and 
IT havmg> of consequence, a society of nitmcrous gradations, 
re^inodek its pobtiefj government on any other principle than 
that of to the constitution of the society to be 

govetnjsdfTTWbep it makes classes dominant in the political whidb 
are servient in the social system — ^the consequences invariably 

have 
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have been, weakness in the ,gnvernihiKit^^4bcord an^ intolerance 
among the people. Society has laws of its ^^own, the result of 
man’s nature and posidbti and therefore referable only to the 
will of the Creator : it is not ruled by statutes, nilr is its tlmetnre 
a human contrivance, although by liegislation that structure may 
be materially influenced. It is governed in its decisions by 
public opinion, or the award of that poltion of the'^*«community 
wliich, by a sort of universal suffrage, is invested with the power 
of pronouncing the national sentiment; and this class is that 
which, by birth, wealth, education, and high moral standards, 
possesses primary consideration in the state. Popular opinion, 
again, is that of the unintelligent, uninfluential classes, and in 
tranquil times generally follows and adopts public opinion : in 
times of turbulerice only does it assume precedence. 

We are paying at present the penalty of having violated this 
great law of social order. We have let loose ignorance, conceit, 
and fanaticism, to a perilous extent. This great nation, during a 
period of peace and prosperity, has been consigned to domestic 
warfare and contention; — ^the rival sects boil over with ani- 
mosities ; — the courtesies of life and the charities of religion are 
abeyant ; coarse and vulgar ribaldries best suit the temper of the 
disputants ; and men seem to agree in nothing else than that to be 
a good hater is the surest indication of right principles. Even the 
Quakers, now only 23,000 in number, who profess to aim by their 
discipline at eradicating the passions, are become an organised 
body of propagandists, whose object is to disturb social repose 
by withdrawing measures of great difficulty, and requiring unusual 
discretion, from the decision of the intelligent orders, that they 
may be determined by the excited passions of the multitude. 

While such is oui^ position at home, the phenomena exhibited 
on the great theatre of the world have assumed an importance 
and an interest, which must, under other circumstances, have 
arrested national attention. Unpropitious as the time is, we 
propose making an attempt to divert public attention from the 
acrimonies of political and sectarian contention, to the magnificent 
developments of thojsie general laws of Providence by which the 
free agency of man is circumscribed, and by which he is led to 
results far beyond sphere of bis foresight. 

When we surv^| the condition of our species, we perceive 
Europe and America to be advancing in wealth, pbpukiidii, and 
civilisation — Asia aiid Africa to be in that stationary condition 
in which they, continued from fnm 
two former, industriid production is in advance pf in 

the two last, population is ahead <ot production^ ^ Tnese are the 
two master principles, which, by the proportion in which they 

stand 
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stand to each other, indicate, the prosperous or adverse condition 
of manhind.^ 

Of Africa and iis prospects we must say little at present. 
Unhappy in its geographical formation, it seems destined to 
be for ever astern of the other quarters of the gl qbe, in civil- 
ization. Little impression cart be made on the great negro 
race (perhaps amounti% to not much under a hundred millions 
of j>eople) by the English colony at the Cape, or that of 
France at Algiers. As fpr Sierra Leone, which Mr. Wilber- 
fqroe ; jonce described a$ ^ the morning star beaming on the 
breast of Africa/ it is become a charnel-house for Europeans, 
and a nest of kidnappers and dealers in negro slaves.* ^This 
colony has cost, from 1792 down to 1830, 3,350, OOOZ. in 
civil expenses, and in naval 1,630,0CX)/., or together, 5,000,000/. 
sterling,! without any one of its objects having been in any re- 
spect attained. Mr, M'Culloch concurs in the now common 
opniou that the slave trade can only be suppressed by the great 
European powers declaring it piracy to engage in it. .Yet no 
writer has illustrated more successfully than he the futility of all 
endeavours to prevent smuggling of goods by severity of penalties ; 
and how the thousands of leagues of African and American 
coasts are to be watched by cruizers so as to render capture 
probable, not to say inevitable, we have seen no attempt to ex- 
plain. But already one consequence of our greater severity has 
taken place— the horrors of the middle passage are revived ; and 
when the slaver is overtaken, the wretched victims are put inio 
casks and sunk in the sea, to prevent confiscation of tlie vessel 
by destroying the evidence of her occupation. In 1807 the 
slaves exported from the Western coasts of Africa amounted to 
8(i,000; and lately the number has been stated, on plausilile 
authority, at 170,000, notwithstanding the entire cessation of the 
supply to the British colonies, into which scarce a slave has been 
introduced these tliirty years, so effectual has the system of regis- 
tration proved. But registration must be the willing act of the 
importing country ; and so much have the slave states of North 
aiui South America been alienated and alarmed by our recent 
pirecipitate measure of emancipation, that their co-operation is 
for the present hopeless* This slave emancipation act liAs given 
an extraordinary impulse to the slave trade — has Veakehed the 
hopes of, .seeing it crushed; — and should the production of sugar 

• * Thai trade haa been extensively carried on at Sierra is a fhet 

whiek the avnleitcia has unhappily placed beyond the reach o( cotiirovariV.'wLord 
let^ Jan. IS, 

V 4 bf Mr. W* ILiMiiglaS (nsw Lord WiUiam DoogUui) ii| the .Mouse of 
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in our islands give way, the mischief miJist be greater, and our 
emancipation will rank, next m Las Casas’s origination of the 
slave trade, as the great^St^calamityever inflicted humanity. 
It may fail suddenly. Kt best, its success be loug pro- 
blematical.* ,, i 

There can scarcely be imagined an event touching more nearly 
the prospects of mankind than the manner in Whic^the New 
World is to be occupied. Once accomplished, nothing similar 
can occur again. The rate of Asiatic and European advancement 
must greatly depend on the races by which those vast and fertile 
countries of America are peopled. From its geographical struc- 
turey.^he rivers of America run towards the east, and its plains 
slope in the same direction: hence its commercial action has 
chiefly been ejimrted On Europe and Africa, from the last of 
which, however, it has only imported human beings. On 
Europe, the influences exerted by the rapid production of wealth 
and increased consumption in America have been very great, and 
are continually increasing. By the discovery pf the New World, 
Europe proculred tropical produce by a six weeks’ voyage, in 
place of a six months’ one to India ; but, above all, by transfer- 
ring part of its people to America, it laid the foundation for 
future nations of industrious habits, whose demands on European 
production increase annually, and form a continual stimulus to 
the industry of the Old World. Had none but Africans been 
permitted to settle in America, bow little would mankind have 
profited by the discovery of Columbus! The negro has great 
physical strength, though bred in a noxious climate : he is good- 
humoured, cheerful, and affectionate, but evidently, of all the 
varieties of our race, he approaches the nearest to specific differ- 
ence from the others. No African community has ever reached 
that degree of civilization exhibit^ by the empires of Montezuma 
and of the Incas. Ample allowance being made for the untoward 
circumslances under which the free blacks . are placed, both in 
America and Europe, their want of proficiency in any science or 
art (except the art of cookery) is only explicable by the con- 
sideration that, among nations, as among familieis, some are 
giftc>d with greater intellectual and physical capacities— some 

^ do not tenter here upon the very great slave trade which has from all time 
prevailed on the Eastern aide of the African continent, and to which onr efforts to, 
aiippretis that by the Atlantic, if at all effective, could only lend a new stimuba. 
Among his other mercantile speculations, the Pacha of Egypt has taken up this 
odious trade upon a gigantic scale. He emj^loys regularly a coustderable of 
his amiy in marauding expeditions into the interior of ^moa-^andle at mo* 
meht by Ihr’the greatest stealer and seller df Negtoes in flie woffd* e^mpuiie- 
tion of a French adventurer, who had spent eev^a! yeats in this horribli’SeWiee, Has 
produceAj^ appalling revelation of the rrhM. kai made 

public in a most staking tract entitled Chatie atm UsTeffres: Paris, 1838. 
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with less. In America^ the negro race may be taken at eight 
millions, the European at twenty; and so little tendency towards 
an incorporation of the two into one mi^ed race has hitherto 
manifested itself^ that if ever the blades of North and South 
America succeed' in establishing independent states^ a long suc^ 
cession of internecine wars will probably ensue. 

Three hundre^d and forty years have elapsed without the appear- 
ance of a single Asiatic colonist in the N ew World, although Asia 
contains two-thirds of the human rac0> and its population has ever 
been in that state of penury and discomfort which disposes mankind 
to emigration. Had Asia be^n in the process of cmi^rging from the 
stationary condition, the discovery of America would liave enabled 
it to break its chains : there would perhaps have been, ere now, 
fifty millions of Asiatics in South America, thriviijg and civili;?(td 
nations, whose reaction on the parent countries must have raisetl 
them to a far liigher rank than they now occupy. But Asia was 
then completely stationary, and had scarcely any means of inter- 
course with the New World. It has therefore exmtinuesd in 
its previous state, until now that America, in conjunction with 
Europe, has commenced its powerful action upon it ; and if we 
carry forward our speculations to what another century may 
effect, we may at least conclude with certainty that when thcj 
United States shall contain a hundred millions of people, and 
Australia its millions too, the free intercourse of the Asiatic witli 
his brethren of the other quarters of the world will be completely 
established, and it will long have ceased to be a question among 
politicians, whether one nation is justified in intcrdii'.ting th<‘ 
natives of another from making use of the right which God has 
conferred on all his creatures — that of bettering their condition hy 
voluntary emigration. To imprison eighty or ninety millions ol 
human beings as if they were no bettf^r than rats in an iron cage — 
to debar the Hindoo from exporting himself* as well as the fruit 
of his labour — to make his doing so depend on the pleasure of the 
people of England — is an attempt so wholly at variance with right 
and reason, that, under present circumstances, it promises no better 
result than that of Xerxes to fetter the 'sea. In this age of mis- 
nomer, however, much may be done by giving to anything a name 
wHch ought to denote its opposite. Many a sane dog has lost his 
life from being called a mad dog ; and, in this case, it is en- 
deavoured to affix the opprobrious epithet of slave trade to the act 
of conve 3 Uiig a labourer from Bengal, where slavey exists and is 
legal, to Guiana or Australia, where it does dot exist, is not legal, 
and where the difficulty experienced is to do j ustice to the rights 
of ihe But this emigration, to be an efficient means of 

extcit#(% good, must be purified ftoxn all asiiociatioki mth violence 
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and fraud. The annual emigration from Europe to America may 
he estimated at 100,000 to 150,000 : so that/inofoding negro slaves, 
300,000 persons ate tniniiisferred yearly from th^:Oia to the New 
World ; and if Asia Md free access to this means of ^relief from 
over-population, that number might hr indefinitely augmented, 
and a real, natural, and effectual counter-agent to the African 
slave trade be set in motion. In the dvent, too, of a famine in 
India, the lives of 50,000 or 100,000 natives could b#Saved^ were 
the means of transport in readiness, and the people familiarised, 
as those of Ireland are, to expatriation. Is it so shocking a thing 
to benevolent fueling, that a man should be taken, of his own free 
will, from a country where day’s wages are twopence, and eon- 
veySd to another, where he can earn above a shilling ? 

Besides all this, there is another consideration worthy of at- 
tention. Recent investigations lead us to conclude that the sub- 
jugation by the Brahminical Hindoos of the previously exist- 
ing population of India was of a very savage description. The 
remains of the vanquished tribes, now termed aborigines, were 
reduced to that deplorable state of degradation in which we still 
find them, and from which every one must desire to see them 
delivered. This people bear different names in various parts of 
India — Beels, Coolees, Ramoosees, Mangs, &c. ; and their num- 
bers are estimated at betwixt 2,000,000 and 3,(XX).000. Driven 
to desperation by the Hindoos, they have retaliated by organising 
themselves into societies for the purposes of robbery and murder. 
The systems of decoity, or gang robbery, and that of thuggery, 
have of late attracted notice in Europe by their atrocity, extent, 
and combination with religious feeling. Could this unhappy race 
be induced to emigrate to Australia, or the banks of the La Plata, 
there is every reason to conclude that they would abandon their 
vicious habits, and enter upon the career of industry and order. 
Such a measure would, however, exact a large expenditure, 
and, unfortunately, our philanthropy is parsimoniously disposed. 
£20,000,000 were, it will be said, given to the West Indian 
slave-owners ; but this touched no individuars purse^ — it was only 
an additional bucket of water thrown into ffie ocean of the national 
debt. Yet, even in that case, if time bad been allowed, it was 
intended to have imitated the country against any mmpensation 
whatever. tThe casuistry was ready, the petifions were ready, 
and the texts ; but the promptitude of Lord Stanley in getting the 
vote of the Commons frustrated all opposirion to the meaiurel 

That kidnapping is more prevalent in India than in any Other 
country cannot be questioned. 'We propose’ ^says^^ Mfi 
auley in his ' Penad Cod^’) ^ to make me punishmeht^ df kid^ 
napping pecidiarly .; severe, when it is €k>mmi;^ed with 

ihtenfions ; 
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intentions; as in case of those subjects of the company who 
were lately carried into the Jynteah counU’y for pwposes of hu- 
man sacrifice/ ©id the opposition to Ci<)olee cmij^ation extend 
no farther than providinjy^gainst deception and violence, it would 
have the support of every man of feeling and humanity, and of 
none more cordially than of those who look upon the free circu- 
lation of msoi^iitid as just as l>eneficial as the free exchange of 
commodities, and upon all . impediinetits . thrown in its way as 
contraventions of those provisions for the progression' of human 
society, which emanate from the Supif^me Governor of the 
universe. , 

In estimating the assailing forces now in ojjtjBration against The 
institutions of Asia, we should advert to the relations in whi<'li 
that continent stood to the rest of the world, prior ti) the opening 
of the trade with Britain, in JJB14. That measure might not 
have produced effects so contrary to the anticipations of many, 
had it not coincided with the general peace in Europe, and the 
consequent fall in the cost of producing articles of commerce. 
From the time of Pliny, who estimated the bullion annually semt 
from the Roman Empire to the flast, at 400,000?. down to li^i4, 
India had been the great recipient of the ])i*ecious metals. Ac- 
cording to Humboldt’s calculation, above thirty years ago. 

600.000 dollars were yearly sent to Asia (/. e. 6,418,760/.), 
of which 17,600,000 went round the Cape of Good Hope, 
4,000,000 by the Levant, and 4,000,000 from Russia.* This 
bullion trade has almost entirely ceased, and given place to an 
exportation of commodities. Since 1814 the restoration of the 
monetary systems of Europe and North America to their former 
metallic basis has occasioned a demand, according to Lord Ash- 
burton, for from 80,000,0(XJ?. to l00,000,(K)0l, ; atidin addition to 
this the produce of the American mines has diminished to half 
their previous amount. Owing to these circumstances, the ces- 
sation of the bullion trade to Asia has produced no derangement 
in the market of the world. 

The opening of the trrwle with India has been followed, not 
only by a great increase in the commercial relations of Kuiojw 
and Asia, hut in the trade of India with China to the eastward, 
and with the Red Sea and the Gulph to the westward.. Signs of 
cUangf in the national habits have become manifest, and it is 
already evident that in Asia the circulation of new ideas, as well 
as of new commodities, is set in motion. * 

Turkey had, for ages, been the w^all of brass which separated 
Euvi^pcan from Asiatic institutions — but it is a barrier no longer, 
aiMl it jis becoming the advanced post of the Kuropeam systeit^. 

♦ Vide M*Cuiioch’s * Coninicrcial UictioMan .* uri. ‘ l^recioiis Meta s.’ 
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E^jpt has felt the same injEluences, and probably no long time 
will elapse before a shjjp canalj cut below the level of mean tide 
in the Red Sea^ will conduct its waters, by an iniperceptible 
descent, into the Mediterranean, and reduce the voyage from 
England to Bombay from 14,000 miles, and upwards, to 7200. 

When to those powerful agencies of . mutation, we add the rapid 
increase of wealth and of demand for tropical productions in 
Europe, — the establishment of European colonies in Australia, 
and the great effects which must result from steam-navigation of 
the Indian rivers, nothing but blind, apathetic incredulity can 
hesitate to admit that against so many and such powerful causes 
of s^iange no. human efforts can avail. Were the rulers of all the 
nations of Europe and Asia to combine against this movement of 
our species, impelled as it is by nature, and aided by a con- 
currence of circumstaripes equally new and im|>ortant, they might 
retard but could not repress the progress of mankind towards a 
happier and more advanced position. But the transition from 
the artificial institutions of Asia to a natural structure of society, 
as it Is likely to be a rapid one, so it must be a painful process 
to a large portion of its people ; and considering the strength of 
the powers conspiring against the stationary condition, much may 
be apprehended from the councils of violent and ignorant inno- 
vation, as in the revolution of France. Persons who bring 
nothing but good intentions, claims to common sense and com- 
mon experience, as credentials of capacity for legislation on exti a- 
*ordinary occasions, are unworthy of national confidence, and have 
done infinite mischief by their incapacity and presumption, their 
proneness to regulate and meddle with everything. ‘ The true 
lawgiver,’ says Mr. Burke, ^ ought to have a heart full of sensi- 
bility. He ought to love and respect his kind, and to fear 
himself^ 

It must, under such circuitistances, be of paramount import- 
ance to understand the great features of the Asiatic social system, 
and to discover the causes which produce the stationary condition. 
With the view of bringing those topics into discussion, we avail 
ourselves of the appearance, so long wished for, of Dr. Francis 
Buchanan Homiltons ‘ Statistics of Bengal,’ drawn up about 
thirty years ago, and now abridged and edited by Mr. Mont- 
gomery Martin, under the authority of the East India Direc- 
tors —who wilh we hope, sanction and patronize jthe jpubli- 
cation of several 6ther surveys known to exist among the ar- 
chives of Leadenhall-street. Mr. Martin might, with advantage, 
have very much abridged the selections from bis ar%i»al, so as 
to have retained what is adapted to the European student of 
Indian institutions, rejecting topographical and other details of 

local 
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local interest only. But such as it is^ the wofk is a valuable 
one ; and would . hav0 been more so^ could the efUtor have im- 
pressed his hesom de faire parler de soi, which he has indulged 
by prefixing certain unfealled-for prolegomena, in which he 
retails his own' speculations, and passes his own projects in pa- 
rade. Having performed his ko-toW to the Direction by a lau- 
datory dedfeiitibn, he turns round to reproach the people of 
England with apathy towards, and misgovernment of, India — as if 
the English people were primarily responsible for the adminis- 
tration of Indian affairs, cand the Directors not responsible at all, 
He gives his projects of a grand Indiari bank, &c., and his calcu- 
lation, ‘ never impugned/ showing that England, during the Jiist 
fifty years, has robbed India, in tribute, of 8,400,000,000/. 
sterling money — a calculation which speaks for itself — and for Mr. 
Martin too ! Far be it from us ^ to impugn it,’ or to hurt u hair 
of its head. From the public journals we learn, that at a meeting 
in Glasgow, got up by the Society of Friends, Mr. Martin served up 
to his audience all these dishes warmed over again, and concludeil , 
the entertainment by assuming the attitude of a Jupiter Tonans ; 
intimating, that should the British nation continue deaf to 
the voice of a charmer who charms so wisely, it might expect 
another visitation from cholera morbus, along with epidemic 
hydrophobia— very much in the way that Lord Peter c*onsign€?d 
his brothers to the devil, if they presumed to doubt that the crust 
of bread he helped them to contained ^ the quintessence of beef, 
mutton, veal, venison, partridge, plum-pudding, and custard/ 
We have nothing further to say of the editor’s cargo of ^ Notions,’ 
to enter into an examination of which would be firing at carrion 
crows not Mvorth powder and shot/ but as this publication must 
be intended for that numerous, influential, and instructed section 
of the public, which cultivates and appreciates political economy, we 
ask Mr. Martin whether such commodities as he has here brought 
to market are likely to suit the taste of such customers, and 
whether they can be expected to approve of the attempt to 
enlist that science in the ignoble service of Quaker and Baptist 
agitation? He evidently belongs to that class of persons who 
assume to themseh-es to be the organs of common sense, and who 
consider an acquaintance with any subject as useless^ just in so 
far as it exceeds thp limits of their own. Of those persons Arch- 
bishoI> Wbately has remarked, that although the sailor, the phy^ 
siciian, the architect, or musidim may coincide in the claim of 
common sehse to decide questions of political economy, the sailor 
treats its authority in questions of navigation with contempt, and 
so do the others in respect of their several professions. The bulk 
of people of common sense believe that the sun moves round the 

2 c 2 earth. 
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earth, and that antipodes are impossible. One of them was that 
worthy sailor of the Centurion, quoted by Dr. Gregory, of Edin- 
burgh, who, after premising that, having bden round the world 
with Anson, he must needs know all about it, (Jecjlared that it was 
just as flat as the table jjiefore him. 

We proceed to give some extracts from Dr. B. Hamilton. In 
the Appendix to vol. ii., we find several statements, furnished by 
his native assistants, of the expenditure of Hindoo families of 
various ranks in Dinajpoor. These we shall give in an abridged 
and tabular form. The house-rent, ornaments, and furniture 
are estimated by adding, to the ordinary rate of interest on the 
c afJital originally invested in them, that sum which is required to 
keep them at the same value. 


I. II. 

Expenditure of a Hindoo family of higli rank, Expenditure of a Inmlly of some cun- 

consisting uf 10 persons. slderatlon, consisting of 8 persons. 

IhipecD. An««. Jlupect. Anns. 

House-rent • . # 78 0 56 0 

Furniture « . • 118 12 40 13 

Oruumeiils ... 162 0 62 14 

Clothing ... 210 0 ..... 72 0 

Tftble .... 334 13 174 0 

Servants .... 216 0 60 3 

Religious Kxpen es . 586 0 ..... 140 0 

Education 60 40 


Rs. 1711 9 Rs. 609 11 

III. IV. V. 

Eamily, in easy circumstances. Family of an artizan. Family of a common 

of 6 persons. 4 persons. laliouier, 4 persons. 

Btipi'cii. Ana*.' Hiipws. Anaii. Pice. llupoen. Anari. 

Lodging . 24 () ... 2 4 Oi ... 07 0 

Furnitinu , 16 7 ... 1 3 3^ ... 0 10 0 

Ornaments 12 12 ... 0 4 6 . 018 

Clothes . 37 8 ... 3 6 0 ... 2 6 0 

Food . . 128 2 ... 30 0 0 ... 16 10 3 

Servants . 15 Q ... 000 ... 000 

Holyiays, I 63 0 . . . C 8 0 ... 2 0 0 

guru, &c. j 

Barber . 00 ... 080 ... 080 


Rs.296 13 R8.44 2 7 R8.22 10 0 


The Rupee being eejuivahmt to 2<t. sterling, these figures denote a tenth of the 
number of jwunds. No. I. is 171/. '2s., and so with the others. 

There is another estimate of the expenditure of an artist in easy 
circumstances, amounting to 1 IG ru|7ees 14 anas, but it is.unue* 
ccssary to give it. These details suggest many reflections. Theie 
is no religious establishment in India, and here we see how much 
the ryot’s condition is deteriorated by being under the mhmiary 
system, since the common labourer has to pay 9 per cent, of his 
^nual expenditure of two guineas either to his guru,' or in f^* 
Uvul charges. In No. I. this charge exceeds 30 per cent.; in 

No. 
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No. II. it is about 23 per cent; in No. III. aboi^ 21 per cent ; 
and in No. IV. abovi 14 per cent ‘ » 

The expense of refashioning; gold and silver ornaments is ano- 
ther striking featuire of those tables ; and it fully explains nbat 
lias become of *the billions of treasure poured during ages into 
India, without calling in the aid of Mr. Mailings tribute. The 
goldsmith is a member of the Alo%vtay of every Hindoo village.; 
and as there are ‘234,000 villages in the Bengal Presidency alone, 
tliere 'must be at least 500, OOO in the peninsula, with each its 
workman in gold and silver. The consumption of these metals 
must therefore be excessive; and thus we find that the retention 
of so mtich treasure by India, so fiar from enriching it, as by riic 
mercantile theory it should have done, terminates in the whole 
being volatilized and dissipated in the goldsmith’s crucible. 

Tobacco and betel constitute the chief luxuries of tlie ryot 
population. Spirituous liquors were then less used than Colonel 
Galloway represents them to lie now. 

‘ Many persons,’ says the Doctor, ‘ consider that vegetable food, 
liiglily seasoned w’ilh capsicum and water for drink, is the diet best 
adapted to a warm climate; but I am persuaded that they are mistaken. 
Whoever has travelled much with the natives, and been witness to the 
weakness of ilieir constitutions, in resisting the changes of air and water, 
will agree with me in saying, that those who enjoy a tliet which includes 
animal food and strong liquors in moderate quantities, are best able to 
resist the influence of unhealthy climates and sudden changes of •air. 
. . . . Those called moralists, in their eagerness to appear nn- 
commonly virtuous, are apt to extend their declamation from the abuse 
to the moderate use of good things; but the present slate of morals in 
Dinagepoor, under a water regimen, seems very little favourable to the 
wisdom of those who wish to deprive the people of the use of strong 
drink.’ — vol. ii. p. 701-2. ‘ Nothing,* he adds, ‘can be cpiietcr than 

a drunken native.’ 

XJpon this subject we may observe that all over Asia, where wine 
and spirits are forbidden by religion or custom, we find recourse 
had to opium, which is certainly no improvement ; and that tlm 
use of that drug has of late been rapidly increasing among the 
lower orders in Britain. Temperance Societies are harmless if 
not beneficial manifestations of that excited moral temperament 
which at the present period characterises this nation. The upper 
classes have given up hard drinking without the aiU of sucli 
societies, and have had recourse to reci'cations more intellectual 
and ibore congenial to a social structure in wlpch females occupy 
a more important station. The fine arts, especially music, are 
veiy efficient antagonists of inebriety, and their influence is iiow 
descending to the lower orders. We hear of societies for pmmoting 
education teinperance> when the tendencies of s^iciety at ifege 

have 
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have set in iftesistibly in their favdtir^ and need no one’s assist- 
ance* 

^iBengal is, of all countries in the world/ that in which popula- 
tion is the most excessive, and, of course, its checks are chiefly of 
the * description called |>ositive by Mr. Malthus. Second mar- 
riages are, indeed, resitrained by the expense of nuptial cere- 
monies. A tradesman of pure birth must spend eighty rupees, 
and even a Bhumi Mali, the lowest of all castes, must spend 
seventeen,* of which the bride’s father pays five. The higher 
Brahmins, however, receive a price from the bride’s father. But 
universal opinion, as in China, requires of all to marry at least 
on«e, and widows may re-marry by a (ceremony called Nika — a 
contract of fidelity, but dissolvable by consent. Girls are affianced 
before ten years of age. and married at thirteen ; boys at sixteen. 
The result of such a state of things is very striking. Dr. B. Ha- 
milton says, ^ The moralist who, with a view of checking vice, 
should succeed in introducing early marriages, would, I am per- 
suaded, produce great Injury. The breed of men not only would 
degenerate, but vice would become more predominant.’ Early 
marriages are unfruitful, as Dr. Hamilton remarked, in Bengal ; 
and Colonel Sykes, in his valuable work on the statistics of the 
Deccan, states the proportion of children to each anarriage to be 
there 2*48, that in France being 3*72, and in England 3*55. 
Evgn landlords’ families in easy circumstances, the Doctor says, 
seldom maintain themselves for above three generations ; and 
hence, as in China, recourse is had to adoption — the natural 
ren\edy of this artificial social condition. The Bengalese suffer 
greatly from cold, for want of sufficient clothing ; and from the 
poverty of their fare and lodging may be truly described as being 
a)nstantly in a state of famine. They are so predisposed to 
disease by those privations, that no one familiar with this subject 
will read the Doctor s details of the mortality among the natives 
with surprise, however much it may shock his feelings. ‘ Fever 
makes such ample havoc, that little room seems to be left for 
other diseases.’ In fact there are few who escape with less con- 
finement than one month in the year, and the whole are a sickly 
people.* * Leprosy seems to occupy in Bengal the place of 
scrofula, being nterly as common as that malady in the colder 
parts of Europe. In a native of India, on the contrary, I have 
never seen a clearly marked case of scrofulh.’ Elephantiasis is 
not unfrequent, ll&itistical inquirers have of late endeavoured to 
ascertain the laws which regulate sickness as well as death and 
Mr. M'^Culloch his summed up, with hiS accustomed abtlitjr and 
judgment, the most important results of those yesearehes in his 
Statistical Account of the British Empire, under the he^ of 

Vital 
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Vital Statistics, In England there are two persons always sick for 
each annual death, or one twenty- third part of the nation is always 
under sickness. In India, we imagine, sickness bears a higfer 
ratio to death than the duplicate, and that the same is of 
Ireland. In countries of low civilization, such as those, two, 
the mortality of children under five yeatrs is always very great, 
as Dr. B. Hamilton found it in Bengal, and Colonel Sykes in the 
Deccan, and the mean duration of all lives is low. The great 
movement throughout Europe during the last half century towards 
a higher degree of civilization has everywhere been accompanied 
by ail extension of the duration of life, and especially of inhint 
life. Mr, McCulloch thinks that the deaths under five ye^i's, 
which in England Jire now a third of the births, were double that 
proportion a century ago. Along with this, there is a prolonga- 
tion of adult life. According to Mr. Edmonds, there are of per- 
sons of 60 years old, for each 100 living betwixt the ages of 
30 and 60 — ^in England and Wales 27*5, in Scotland 28, in Ire- 
land 15*7, in Belgium 30*3; hence the mortality between those 
ages is twice as great in Ireland as in Belgium. Like Bengal, 
Ireland is ever in a stale so little removed above destitution, 
that in any other country of Europe it would be called one of 
famine ; but this being its habitual condition, the term is restricted 
to those extraordinary cases when signal failures of potatoes occur. 
The Duke of Wellington lately observed in parliament that since 
he first took office, in 1806, there had not been a single year iu 
which government had not been uneasy, at one period or another, 
about the subsistence of the Irish people. In Bengal, dearths 
are much aggravated by the deficiency of internal commerce ; and 
Dr. Roxburgh tells us he had, in one year, seen rice in the husk 
at eight rupees per maund, and in another at two rupees— a dif- 
ference which has not occurred in England since Plantagenet 
times, and which wc should call famine. In Ireland, again, 
potatoes are sometimes six times as dear as at others. 1 1 is well 
known that famines become less frequent as cultivation becomes 
more skilful, and as more capital is expended on the soil ; rich 
land, too, is less liable to failure than inferior soils ; and hence 
Bengal is seldomer visited by actual famine than the interior, for 
drdnght is not there followed by a total failure of the crops. 
Dr. B, Hamilton, writing in 1808, says, there had* been only 
two famii!i^s in Bengal within the memory of man, — the one in 
1769-70* ihe other in 1787‘ In the former,, he says, 3,000,000 
people pefishedi 

A fandftll theory has lately been advanced, by which the noO- 
ocxjurrence of utter famine in Bengal, of late years, is attriboted 
to the ^perpetual settlement’ of the revenue, in 1792. The 
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Turkish or land-tax, has been fixed for ages, and at an 
^extremely low rate, yet it has had no efficacy in averting famine. 
In, China the land-tax is fixed acesording to the common calcula- 
tions of the Chinese, at under two per cent. — ^so Mr. Medhursi 
informs us — yet famine does not spare the Celestial Empire, 
where cultivation is much farther advanced than in Bengal, and 
the government retains annually in the provinces several millions 
of quarters (28,000,000 bushels of grain, and 12,000,000 of rice) 
as a precautionary measure.* The espousers of this theory have 
tlie hardest of all tasks to perform, in showing the necessary con- 
nexion between their cause and their efi’ect. Rammohun Roy, in 
his written replies to questions put to him, in 1831, by a com- 
mitloc of the Commons, stated that ^ there is in practice no fixed 
standard to afford security to the cultivators for the rate or amoun t 
of rent demandable from them, although such a standard is laid 
down in theory.’ In reply to the query ^ Is the condition of the 
cultivator imj>roved within yom recollection of the country ?’ he 
says, ^ According to the best of my recollection and belief, their 
condition has not been improving in any degree.’ Query, ^ Have 
the cultivators any means of accumulating ca])ital ?’ ^ Certainly 

not : in short,’ he added, ^ such is the melancholy condition of 
the agricultural labourers, that it always gives me the greatest 
pain to allude to it’ The Rajah further stated, ^ But there are 
oc casionally strong natural checks to this superabundance. The 
vast numbers carried off, of late years, by cholera morbus, having 
greatly relieved the pressure of surplus population, the condition 
of the labourer has been much improved in comj)arison ^\ith what 
it was before the people were thinned by that melancholy 
scourge.’ (Appendix to Report on India, August, 1831, p. (iyi.) 

Hie competency of this witness is as unquestionable as the 
decisive character of his testimony; and if it be near the truth, the 
pcupctual settlements’ claim to having averted famine from Bengal 
may be placed beside that of Tenterdcn steeple to having caused 
the Godwin Sands. 

Had our limits permitted it, we might have entered into a com- 
parison of the actual state of academical education in Bengal, as 
given by Dr. B. Hamilton, with that prevalent in Europe during 
its period of fixation, viz., the middle ages. The late leartied 
orientalist and most amiable man. Professor Matthew Lumisden, 
used to contend that the only branch of human science in which 
the Oriental could claim prec^ence over Europeans was uni- 
versal grammar; and when wc turn to Dr. B. Hamilton’s account 
of the course ofi study at Hindoo academies, we find ten years 
devoted to grammar, and one, or one and a to the dictionary. 

Vide Lettros for an account of tke famine in 1738, p. ^ 
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wbicli Is not alphabetically aiTOn^ed, after which follow many years 
devoted to poetry and law^ No great wonder, then, that Hhe 
minds of many students become confused, by the abstract naf^pte 
of these investigations, and many of them are considered, by the 
vulgar, as little better than fools.’ (vol. ii. p. 717.) 

The Chinese arc truly described by Mr. Davis ^ as the most 
cheerful, industrious, orderly, and wealthy people in Asia.’ J'hcy 
have enjoyed exemption from wav longer than any other people ; 
their taxation is light, and by some theoretical reasoners national 
depression is referred chiefly to over -taxation. They possessed 
for centuries anterior to Europeans a knowledge of the mariner’s 
compass, cjf paper, printing, and gunpowder — wdiich inventions, 
we have been ten thousand times told, caused the conversion of 
our own ancestors from a semi-savage into a civilized state. In 
China there is a registration of landed properties, labour is little 
interrupted by holydays, there is no religious establishment, no 
cemsorship of the press. ‘ Books,’ Mi\ Medhurst says, ‘^arc mul- 
tiplied at a cheap rate, and to an almost indefinite extent, and 
every peasant and pedlar has the common depositories of know- 
ledge within his reach. It would not be hazarding too ihuch to 
say, that in China there are more books, and more people to read 
them, than in any other country of the world.’ If to this be added 
the possession, for above a thousand years, of a system of educa- 
tion, so much favoured, that all state employments are given by 
competition, as school and college prizes, to the best scholars, this 
must evidently be the country to go to for instruction in science, 
in morals, and in the useful arts. It began its career long before 
us, and has pursued its course more systematically than we. How 
is it to be supposed that Europe, with half the population of 
China, can have anything to communicate in science to the c‘eles- 
lial philosophers ? The schoolmaster has ruled over C’liina ever 
since our Anglo-Saxon Heptanarchy was at its diimix of con- 
fusion. The Marquis of Lansdowne, in debating the Reform 
Bill in October, 1831, told us that the prosperity of Scotland, 
which Lord Liverpool had termed * the best- conditioned country 
upon earth/ was produced wholly by its parochial schools, and in 
spite of its vicious political system. Can a president of the Queen’s 
council be mystified? And if not, what must be the felwrity of 
Chinoy Which lias had parish schools for ten centuries, while 
Scotland has only had them since 1606? Since the establishment 
of this system of education in China, we discover two notable in- 
ventions— printing, and dwarfing of the wonfen’s feet — which are 
$aid to have been contemporaneous. China, according to the 
theories of the enlightened seers, who pretend to discern the 
signs of times, ought to. be the farthest advanced of all 
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countries ; but^ somehow or other, the naked;» indisputable matter 
of fact is, that it is in a semi-barbarous state, and that it neither 
has progressed for centuries, nor shows any tendency towards 
progression. It is one of the most stationary^ countries in the 
world. About 500 years ago, it is true> the construction of the 
grand canal gave an impulse to the empire : its cultivation was 
extended, and its population increased — but its institutions con- 
tinued the same ; the habits and intelligence of its people under- 
went no change. The consolidation of the empire is due, as 
in India, to foreign conquest; the Tartars and Turcomans 
subdued and moulded into one the petty states of China and 
and have held them in submission during many centuries. 
China, with its 361,000,000 of people, is ruled by barbarians 
armed with bows and arrows : the appearance of a single frigate 
in its waters throws the government into an agony of apprehension. 
So greatly is war become scientific among nations of the Euro** 
pean race, and such is the inferiority of the Chinese, that they will 
be obliged to hire European or American seamen, as the Romans, 
in the cjiecline of their empire, enlisted legions of barbarians. 

China exhibits the extreme limit of advancement to which a 
people, arrested in the patriarchal condition of society, can hope to 
attain. Its laws are, indeed, corruptly administered ; but this does 
not proceed from law wanting power, but from the magistracy want- 
ing integrity-— for not all the jealous -provisions of its penal code, 
nor the frequent removals to other localities, nor the espionnaye, 
nor the coups de baton put in practice to prevent those satmis 
from selling justice, have hitherto succeeded in making them 
honest. Where there is a natural aristocracy, there is a Ijody, to 
which a large share of the administration of the law may be com- 
mitted, without apprehending corruption, even where no recom- 
pense is given by the state. But in China there is no such body, 
nor is any qualification of property required from these apjiomted 
to office ; so that the magistrates, (who do not covet money less 
from having been clever boys at school,) being poorly paid, (their 
usual SJilary is c£50 sterling,) and without ancestral patrimony, 
very naturally employ their talents in devising the most effectual 
and safe means of extortion. Official rank is universally coveted, 
not only as leading to wealth, but as conferring distinction-— jusl as 
in Russia nrililar^ tank is coveted, and in the United States rank 
of any kind, it beingr the artificial substitute for a natural noblesse. 
Notwithstanding all^this, there is, as Mr, Davis says, evidently:^ 
fair degree of security in China, as is distinctly proved by the 
fact, that the houses of the peasan^y are not aggregated in villager, 
as everywhere else in Asia, but dissemitikted > 
country. There is a great deal of puHicity given to acts lOf 
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government in China; but there is r\Q body to discihss those acts 
corresponding to our public, consisting of the natural chiefs of 
society; and to this State of thmgs Hume’s observation is correctly 
applicable, that ^ the absence of an hereditary aristocracy may 
secure the intestine tranquillity of the state, by making it impos- 
sible for faction or rebellion to find any powerful* heads/ There 
is no other aristocracy in China than the government employes, 
who constitute a despotic bureaucracy, highly centralized, atul of 
which the emperor is merely the hereditary chief. Lord Bacon 
observes in one of his Essays, that a monarchy without a nobility 
is ever an absolute despotism like that of the Turk — that * a groat 
and potent nobility addeth majesty to a monarch, but diiniriis)>«i4h 
power/ There has never, therefore, been a free polity in Asia, 
nor can there be, so long as its social institutions remain in force, 
by which despotic power is given to every head of a family. No- 
thing can be more in accordance with their social system than 
vesting despotic power in the head of the state. An Asiatic can- 
not even be made to comprehend our term of ^ freeman.’ They 
usually understand by it a holy man — one who has subdued his 
passions, and freed himself from the domination of vice. 

Public meetings convened by advertisement for addressing the 
magistracy are, Mr. Davis says, sometimes held ; but in China the 
mob orator has a difficulty to contend with, so very singular, that it 
merits a digression : it arises out of the barbarity of tlxe oral 
language. Mr. Gutzlaff says, 

‘ The poverty to which the etpoken language is reduced is such, as to 
occasion misunderstandings in sentences of the most freipicnt occurrence, 
and to make conversation so exceedingly monotonous, as to comprise 
only tire ordinary objects of life. Whenever any attempt is made to 
discuss more abstruse subjects, recourse must be had to ink and paper, 
and the speaker is obliged either to define tlie sounds by synonyines or 
write them down. There are no orators, nor do the masters in schools 
give oral instructions. Nothing tends so much to counteract the jirogress 
of civilization as the poverty of the oral medium, and the consecjucut 
paucity of ideas. No new subject of any importaiice can be introduced.* 

Had they a parliament, the orators must, he thinks, print their 
sjteeches. This, it should be observed, is the state of the great 
instrument for communicating thought, after China has been 
sdhooied for 1000 years. Legal proceedings, too, are nil in writing. 

The oral language consists of 483 sounds, which, by variations 
in tone, ate increased to about 1400 monosyllables. The written 
language, again, is quite unconnected with the oral. Sir G. 
S^unton says : — " Its written symbols realize the seemingly virion^ 
#y theory of an orthography expressive, according to ah’<5sta- 
blished emd received classification, of the ideas as they arrive in 

the 
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the mind, disregarding wholly the sounds employed to give them 
utterance* The tlieory is beautiful, and” the practice no less 
perplexing and inconvenient.’ As this written language^ with its 
1214 roots, is capable of great extension by nevir combinations, and 
is, like musical notation, an universal system, independent of oral 
language, its superiority over the latter for affairs of state was 
manifest, especially after the empire became so extended as to 
comprehend provinces using various dialects. This preference 
being once decided on, a national system of schools followed, of 
course, from tbe great numbers to whom practical acquaintance 
with the written symbols must be communicated, and from their 
artificial nature. 

Tt’he oral language indicates the state of Chinese society When 
first arrested in its growth, and the written one is the measure of 
whatever improvements it has since received. 

That the population is in a very depressed condition is quite 
certain. Mr. Medhui’st says: — ^ The extreme poverty of the 
people in the south of China is well known to all who are 
acquainted with those regions, and the piteous scenes pr<‘scnted 
in winter, by whole hosts of peasants almost destitute of food or 
fuel, are enough to affect most deeply the minds of the compas- 
sionate.’ Common wages are, according to the same authority, 
4d. a-day, and the pay of a private soldier the same. This seems 
more (jorrect than those other accounts which make day-wages 
7(L and 8d. a-day. An Indian sepoy costs ten guineas a-year, or 
not quite 7d, a-day.* Sir G. Staunton says that infanticide is in 
(^hina chiefly confined to the lower orders, and is extenuated in 
SDinc measure ‘ by the wretched and desperate t'ondition to which 
they must, by the universal and almost compulsory custom of 
early marriages, often be reduced, of having laige and increasing 
families, while, owing to the already excessive population of the 
country, they have not tlie most distant prospect of being able to 
maintain them/ 

The description Mn Gutzlaff gives of the habitations and 
food of the Chinese peasantry cannot fail to remind an English 
reader of Ireland. 

‘ Millions of people live in small mud hovels The interior of the 

houses of the poor is wretched. They consist of one room, which selrvds 
the purposes .of kitchen, sleeping apartment, parlour, and stttble,' the 
door not being paved. In the cold regions a flue runs along the room^ 
which serves as an oven for cooking the victuals and. watmhig the 
apartment. The pigs iodge in the snuggest corners ; and goats, asses, 
and colts share the dwellings of their masters/ 

Let no one, however, imagine that happmess is not to Ibe found 

^ Select Commit We of Commons on ladia, 1BS2» 3* MidooWs ovideuea* ' 
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in the Chinese or Hindoo hovel, miserable as it seems, or 
conclude that, as 

‘ Ward tried on puppies and the poor his drop/ 
so we may try all manner of political and social expcrimenU on 
a people so lowly situated in the scale of enjoyment. They do not 
so consider their own lot, nor have they ever authorised, nor will 
they ever authorise any man or bwly of men to try experiments 
with their little alls and with their lives, in order to obtain a 
chance of great benefits to posterity. * Contentment reigns/ Mr. 
Ciutzlaff tells us, * even among the wretched. Tliey sit down to 
a meal, consisting of a little boiled grass and jiotatocs, with cheer- 
fulness, because they know no better. However poor, they ^StTe 
fond of inviting a passing stranger, and offering him a share of 
their meagre repast.* Mr. Medliurst gives the following account 
of one Chinese peasant’s visit to another : — 

* Complimentary cards are presented, and polite answers returned, 
all vying with each other in the dis})lay of humility and condcHcension. 
On the arrival of the guest, considerable difficulty is found in arranging 
who shall make the lowest bow, or first enter the door, or take the liigli- 
cst seat, or assume precedency at table, though the host generally con- 
trives to place his guest in the most elevated position. Wlien conversa- 
tion commences, the mutual Assent to every proposition, the scrimulous 
avoiding of all contradiction, and the entire absence of every offensive 
expression or melancholy allusion, show what a sense these peoj^le en- 
tertain of politeness.’ 

Excessive population, although a very usual attendant upon the 
stationary condition of nations, does not appear to be an invariable 
one ; since the peasantry of European Turkey, of Anatolia, and 
even of Persia, though stationary, are represented by recent tra- 
vellers as being in comfortable circumstances. 

The most remarkable phenomena of the stationary condition 
ore these : — The production of wealth does no more than replac e* 
its annual consumption. No new natural grades can, therefore, 
be added to the yuety, for these originate in additions to tlu* 
national capital. There is a great tendency towards professions 
becoming hereditary, and to fixed lines of demarcation between 
the various classes of which society is composed. Forms of inter- 
course, from being conventional, are regarded as the natural signs 
of mental disposition. ^ Forms and ceremonies are so interwoven 
with the real business and pursuits of life, that it is not deemed 
tyrannical that they are enforced by the hijriiest authority / — Sir 
O, Stawfitm, 'Penal Code/s. 173. The relations betwixt ^ades 
being no longer affected by the innovating influences ox new 
cr^tions of property, and those relations having become inunut- 
able> every one acquires a knowledge of them as they acquire 
their mother tongue— -by imitation, and of necessity. When the 
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rules of intercourse are precise^ and universally understood^ no 
one is at a loss how to behave himself in presence of inferiors or 
of superiors— and the pr^feedency of one rank to another is nob as 
with us is often the case, a matter of doubt. Hence arises that 
characteristic of Asiatics, the absence of awkwardness and of 
bashfulness : hence, too, their mildness, urbanity, general selfrpos- 
session. It no more lowers them in self^estimation to repress 
their resentment in conversing with superiors, than, with us, a 
soldier is lowered in character by submission to liis commanding 
officer, or a man by giving precedence to a woman. 

In India a man’s social rank is fixed for ever by his birth: he 
CSttr no more elevate himself from a low to a superior caste, than 
a Knight at chess can become a Rook. 

The human mind is arrested in all its aspirations after things 
more p(?rfect — it loses its motive power — as running water does 
by congelation. Hence that want of individuality so often no- 
tked by European travellers. ^When,’ says Mr^ Medhurst 
(p. 79)^ ^ a man has studied the main features of the Chinese 
cliaracter in one place and one person, he lias studied them 
all ; and when he has discovered a train of argument that will 
silence the pliilosophical and superstitious objections of one indi- 
vidual, he has provided himself with materials that will be ser- 
viceable on all occasions.* He adds — ^This uniformity and in- 
variableiicss of the Chinese mind is to be traced to their possessing 
one set of opinions on philosophy and religion but here is no 
solution of the problem to be solved — namely, whence this uni- 
formity of thought, this coincidence of opinion on religion and 
philosophy? Nowhere is Wieland’s observation as to the rarity 
of original minds so applicable as to China — ^ There are in this 
world so many echoes, and so few voices.’ The Chinese are 
evidently not deficient in mental capacity: we must, then, search 
for the explanation of their want of originality in the circum- 
stances they are placed under. When once a nation ceases to 
advance, it does not simply stop, but a set of new phenomena 
commence. Habit 'derives its power from that original quality 
in our nature by ’which things done repeatedly are done more 
easily ; and joined to this is the tendency of the human mind to 
associate things winch often occur together as being necessai^ily 
related to each other. There are certain expressions of affection, 
anger, and other mental states, which are understood everywhere 
by the adult, the child, and even by some animals, such as the 
dog. These are natural signs. The forms of salutation, again, 
are in Europe varinble convention^ sigtis | but in Asia they baye 
long ceased to be so, and have become invested with the same 
authority as natural signs. fVe know that all that salutation can 

ever 
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ever express may be expressed in many different inodes ; but were 
we in the stationary condition we should obey its laws : our dress 
— our modes of salute — biu' language~our ideas would becx)me 
fixed) as if enchained to the same spot — ^we should be what our 
ancestors had been. It may be even founds on investigation, that 
the prevalence of fatalism all over Asia is a consequence oi‘ the 
Asiatic being under the dominion of habit and authority to such 
a degreeTrtthat, finding so very few things subject to his indi- 
vidual decision^ and almost everything determined independently 
of him— finding himself so generally an actor in scenes in which,, 
his part is prescribed^ he is led to conclude against his having 
freewill at all. 

We are accustomed to speak of imagination as if it was subject 
to no law at all, but it conforms itself as readily to stationary 
laws, as any other faculty that jiartakes in this paralysis. ‘ Th(]! 
faculty of imagination,’ says Dugald Stewart, ‘'is the great spring 
of human improvement. As it delights in presenting to the 
mind scenes and cdiaracters more perfect than those with which 
we are acquainted, it prevents us from being ever satisfied with 
our present condition Destroy this faculty, and the con- 

dition of man will be as st£^tionary m that of the brutes.’ Inven-* 
tion, in a stationary society, disappears — not because mankind are 
less endowed at one time with inventive powers than at another, 
but because invention has no longer an object. If an improve- 
ment is discovered, it can bring neither fame nor profit to its 
author, unless it has the consent of society to its practical intro- 
duction ; and this every one feels would be denied in such a stale 
as China now is, where the great end of government, social and 
political, is to repress all disturbing forces that might interl’ere 
with the mental repose of the nation. We are naturally enough 
surprised that the Chinese should not have invented canal -locks, 
considering their superiority over the inclined plane, and there 
are a thousand other such examples of the same thing ; but the 
Chinese have never yet adopted Eurojieari inventions when made 
known to them — we need not wonder thenPat their not liaving 
invented what could be of no practical utility. Were all mankind 
to turn Quakers, would there be so many endeavours to discover 
new scarlet and crimson dyes ? or to improve gunnery? 

In this social state literature loses its courage and its energies: it 
does not aim at extending its empire, being content to work up, to 
and to veneer the fonner stock of materials. We are 
then in the age of vamped epitomes, of small, creeping criticlsai, 
qf ^entiihfsntaUty, of concetti^ of anagrams, and so forth. It is as 

whole nations were breathing the atmosphere of some one 
enervate boudoir. The drama is old in years, but in character % 
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child. ^ In music no progress has ei^er made. The Asiatic 
might be easily taiight musical notation, but that would do nothing 
towards advancement in the art. Painting is just as lifeless ; yet 
this is not from ignorance of higher achievements in those arts, for 
they have had these communicated to them by Europeans ; nor 
from want of capacity — but from the people of whom they form 
a part, and whose social system they obey, having lost the use of 
those faculties conferred by Providence upon man as instruments 
of ]>rogression. 

Language invariably follows social advancement ; nor does the 
cultivation of a foreign literature appear to give momentum to a 
'Stationary people. During the dark ages, Latin was generally 
understood by a large portion of the influential classes of Europe, 
but they thought in their mother tongues, which were barbarous, 
and hence their compositions were feeble and tame. Germany 
did not assume her ranl^ among literary nations, until her language 
became the written, as well as spoken, medium of communicating 
thought. The Sclavonic nations must cease to speak French and 
German, before t|iey can have anything worthy to be called a 
literature. The l^guage of literature is always the dialect of the 
upper classes, constituting the Public^ and is nowhere vernacular. 
Italian is not the <j|^ect of Rome, nor French the patois of 
Paris, nor is En^Hm the cockney of London. In Cliiha the 
Mandarin dialect is nowhere verna^^ular. In Bengal the Procrit 
is not the common speech. A langulSlge is improved as those who 
speak it require to express new ol^ects of thought — it is fashioned 
by man — it cannot take the lead in national progression. 

There is little circulation of persons. The equality of con- 
dition is such, that the wants of families being few, and for home 
productions, are supplied by their own vicinity. Roads of com- 
munication arc few and bad; and where population is every- 
where superahlindant, the labourer cannot better his condition 
by seeking employment at a distance. He is, for this reason, 
very dependent cm his employer ; and, in return, the latter con- 
siders his servant ^s his peculiar charge : so that, in this state 

♦ In Java (wher^’iilbne, in Asia, dancing is a gentasl accompUihmfent) we find, 
fwpx the (leRcripuoniil given Mr. Crawford and Cuinmodure Downes, that they 
possess the fantoccini, 'iUid, besides, all the rude elements of the Kalian ppera-r4|^e 
m^st artificial, refined, Scientific, and intellectual of hutnau amusements. Lilce tl^o 
Ctmmedi^ tte/i Arte of Italy, their plays Aresketclhed in oiitline, or sccwdrft and t»b 
dialogue is in Masks are generally used: the manager fre^neiitly 

recites the speeches, ai^ Ube actor accompanies him by gesture, while a band of 
miiidc contributes its aid to performance, i No later than 1758, or eighfy yesrs 
ago, M. Grosley (who i^kuown to have wtittili tbs ^ New Observntioiis on by 
’IVo Swedish Gentlemen*) saw at Venice ii^a eeuld of Jaw the same separatioiK^ 
declamation from gesture— the lawyers acting w paft of gesticulators, 
gtt^iided by reUtors, whb recited (lieir briefs. 
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of IhingK, the imporUMtt TeUtion of matter and ean^ant, li on a 
much more agreeable footiitgr than in a country of rapid |>ro- 
g^rettion^ at in England just naw> and ttill more to in the United 
States or Australia, where the servants and masters are perpetu- 
ally in collision, and where the former seldom remain a twelve- 
month in the tame place. In Asia, again, the duties of the 
servant are exactly defined*— he knows what he has to do and he 
does it— he has no thoughts of quittii^ one master for another— • 
he has no motives to do so — and mutual good feeling and mutual 
interests are the results. We may trace tlwoughout the laws 
which govern the moral world the uniform proportion which kind 
feeling on the part of those we are dependent upon bears to SilW 
degree of dependence on the other side. The affection of the 
mother for the child is« of all human affections the greatest, and 
it increases whenever the child is sickly, and requires it most ; 
the nurse’s attachment is next tp the maternal. Among the 
lower animals this affection, so powerful at first, ceases altogether 
when the age of independence is attained by the progeny. Where 
there is no dependence, there we find no natural affection. As 
we are incomparably, all of us, more dependent on God than 
we can be on our fellow-creatures, so it is our consolation to be- 
lieve that his beneficent disposition towards the beings of his 
creation very far exceeds the maternal affection for the child. 

Such are the leading features presented by a people that Ims 
long been in a state of fixation. Our^^planation of the pheno- 
mena will consist in showing that tbe^%ructare of human society 
is not of human but of divine original ; that it is naturally pro- 
gressive, from the n^encv of certain mo^es inherent in all men, 
by which tliey are impelled to improve, their position — that the 
means are provided by which they may effect that object by 
industry; — mat man has no power to advance in civilization but 
by those means ordained by his Maher, nor can he alter or sus- 
pend the laws of his naturc^; — but as a free agent he may decline 
avmling himself, of those means, and try devices of his own, in 
which c^e his error is punished by his remaining where he was, 
or rather by being placed in a worse position that no nati<»n 
eveir yet was stationary, where mankind allowed free scope to 
those divine arrangements, nor ever progressive where the natural 
to individual exertion were arcumscribed dr withheld^ 
We pro|»ase ncsxt to explain how society, all over Asia, Was 
arrested in its march at a very early period;#and why tit lias so 
eonlinited. The exterminations by the Hindoo conqu€tors,-<^the 
of the IMMem invaders,— the intestine wars among 
tnil^ rulers, — ^the niti^vemsneni of England, of whieh^ Lmu 
Perpetual Setllemenf isby much the most prondn^^t 

Yot. Lxni. NO. exxvi. ^2 1) example 
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example that can be given; — all those eventSi thoi|gJi im- 
portant in their consequences^ lose much of their interest m an 
investigation which terminates in proof, that it ia to other and 
very different causes we must refer the depressed condition of 
Asia, with its six hundred millions of mankkia. The anises just 
enumerated can never explain the fixation of China or Japan^ 
and therefore they must be set aside in an inquiry into the cause 
of the fact that Asia, once in advance of Europe, has fallen so 
far behind it. 

Adam Smith, after stating that we never think of referring the 
movements of a watch to the spring or the wheels, but to the 
cottftrivance of the watchmaker, or the circulation of the blood to 
the blood itself, continues, — 

* But though, in accounting for the operations of bodies, we never fail 
to distinguish, in this manner, the efficient from the final cause — in ac- 
counting for those of, the mind, w© are very apt to confound those two 
different things with one another. When, by nahiral principles, we are 
led to advance those ends which a refined and enlightened reason would 
recommend to us, we are very apt to impute to that reason, as to their 
efficient cause, the sentiments and actions by which we advance those ends; 
and to imagine that to be the wisdom of man, which, in reality, is the wis- 
dom of God. The man of system^ on the contrary, is apt to be very wise 
in his own conceit, and is often so enamoured of the supposed beauty of 
his own ideal plan of government, that he cannot suffer the smallest de- 
viation from any part of it. He ^es on to establish it completely in all 
its parts, without any regaM eimer to the great interests, or to the 
strong prejudices which may oppose it. He seems to imagine that he 
can arrange the different members of a great society with as much ease 
as the hand arran^s the different pieces upon a chess-board : he does 
not consider that the pieces on the chess-bdard have no other principle 
of motion beside that which the hond impresses on them ; but that, in 
the great chess-board of human society, every single piece has a prin- 
ciple of motion of its own, aj[together different Srom that which the 
legislature inay choose to impress upon it. If those two principles 
coincide and act in the same direction, the game of human society mil 
go on easily and harmoniously, and is very likely to be happy and, suc- 
cessful. If they are opposite, the game will go on miserably, and the 
society must be at all times in the greatest disorder.’-— itfarn/ Senfi- 
ii. s. 2. 

There would be ho end to quotations from eminent mm to !^e 
same effect. From Burke alone we might borrow to any 
To regulate by an artificial system the structure of society, i&e 
forms of intercou^^ dress, amusements, and manners, is 
mfre barbarous t&an to attempt the regulation of ppoperty pr 
}k>|m!ation* It w^tl ere long be adyociled by those otily who 
yrould imiiate th# Chinese in dws^fts^ w 
ehcourt^g the g^wtb of tiieir naOs. ■ 
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Man is J[)y nature fitted for a much high^ c^flifioii than 
that of a savage * he has appetites and desires after objects ex- 
ternaL to him, which are placed within his reach, but on one 
condition, and that condition is labour. The earth is endowed 
with the powCr of yielding, not merely the seed committed to it 
by the sower, but a large increase. But for lliis there could 
have been no capital, no classes of men exempt from labour of 
body, no science or civilization. By labour man Can not only 
provide for his own subsistence, but can accumulate what is over 
and above his consumption, until he can afford to hire others to 
labour for him. But he will not labour unless he is surcof #Ur 
joying exclusively the fruit of his exertions : he will not toil for 
others, or for the universal happiness principle. If he is to reap 
the harvest as one qf many, and to have only an aliquot part of it, 
he limits himself to do no more than what the others do ; and 
when society is composed of joint-stock labourers, it is stationary 
all the world over. Here is to be found the source of Asiatic 
fixation* Without increased labour there can be no increase of 
population, except that to a certain extent the annual produce of 
•food may support more people, by putting them individually on 
shorter allowance. Without increased lal>our there can be no 
accumulations of capital, no progression; and if the natural 
incentives to labour be withheld, no artificial substitutes are of the 
slightest avail. The labourer must have entire confidence in being 
protected by law, so that none shall taijjs from him the produce of 
his labour by violence, and he must be allowed entire control over it, 
or he relaxes into idleness, ^ The property which every man has in 
his own labour, as it is the original foundation of all property, so it 
IS, of all othersi, the most sacred and inviolable.’ Although these 
words of Adam Smith may seem merely to state a truism, yet it is 
very certain that no community can named in which the natural 
inducements to exertion have been allowed free scope ; and this 
is the reason why, after man has inhabited this globe for 6000 
years, it is very far from being yet occupied by him. There is in 
India one-third part in jungle, or waste, much of it never yet 
cli^red, and probably the terrihiryof the United States will h'C 
ajl , cleared and occupied before that of Hindostan. All^ipyer 
Ofiina excepted, population is distributed in villages, a^, 
4^1ea$t, those villages seem to have been originally 
TOarry, or coparceny communities, where the land was held in 
minute portions, jointly and severally liable for the whole relit and 
^iaxes,, The exactions, of the Mussulman rulers, by ruinii]^ ^Ose 
iq^^poratlons, have gr^ify dimitushed their number, so that toiiny 
now held by single p'^netors, 0t m severalty by inore than 
<me. In Bengal^ what was left undone by tb« Mussulman in tliis 

0 , 1 ) 0 , sjwliation. 
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spoliatlorit was accomplished by lord Cornwa-llIs^spc^^alsett^ 
ment^ — Quod non fecerunt barton fccere SarbennL As far ns 
this system extended, it need not be ins^ted iipoUv that it .c^jm- 
plejtely repressed national prosperity. It is a community of 
liability, not of j^oods. A community of property Has neyer bad 
apy other than the same consequences. Crete and Laoedminon in 
ancierib Mexico and Peru in modern times, show its uniform 
operation under circumstances the most dissimilar. * As to 
China/ Sir G. Staunton informs us, that 

‘ the ancient annals of the empire testify that for a long period of time the 
e arth, like the other elements of nature, was enjoyed by its inhabitants 
almost in common. Their country was divided into small equal dis- 
tricts ; every district was ctdtivated conjointly by eight' labouring fa- 
milies, which composed each hamlet, and they enjoyA all the profit of 
their labours, except a certain share of the produce, reserved for public 
expenses. Jt was true, indeed, that, after a revolution deplored in all 
the Chinese histories, which happened prior to the Christian era, the 
usurper granted all the lands away to the partners of his victories, leaving 
to the cultivators of the soil a small pittance only out of the revenue 
which it yielded. Property in land also became hereditary; but in 
process of time the most (considerable domains were subdivided into very 
moderate parcels by the successive distribution of the possessions of 
every father equally among all his sons, the daughters being always 
married without dower.’* T ^ 

We have here placed before^ our eyes the process by which the 
degradation of Chinese society was effected ; and in France the 
agricultural population axe now in the act of transition, by the same 
agency, to the same ^deploi'able condition, notwithstanding the 
cbunter-agency of a fldunshing external commerce, and great 
manufacturing activity in the large towns.' 

An equal division of Ipt'operty in cases of intestacy is of small 
importance, if the pb^ver of testamentary bequest be left free/ as 
the example of Kent sufficiently proves; but to take from a tes- 
tator, by the force of sfotutesi religion, add custom, the power of 
apjpOitioning his property among his children and relations os he 
deems best, is a sighal violation of the serial laws, and it ii» 
severely punished by theni— that people ‘ ceasCs to thrive. As 
soon as land is alt ap'jiropriated and is become valuable, i*ohde1|!l^ 
tion of population erpues ; to increase the productive 
the soil an expenditufe of more capital, or accumulated 
is necessary ; — ^for cut j^vation begins by throwhig into thfe ieteth a 
quantity of human fo^, and it proceeds by expending' food 60 
horses and labourers, iftll which must have l^n meviously 
qp;;, , it'' ends' . by the ,,3^placemeut, m 

^jpjuditure by tfae'yepmckiction of on vtymiitky- <rf. food thm 
* SUuiitun'if Ktnhasny to China, ii. p. 131. 

somewhat 
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somewhat more, which is termed profit* The tlierefore, 

of any na&n to ii:^rease its production of jfboci w’ill mainly 
depciUi on its stock of moveable capital, and this, again, upon 
high w^es of labour, enabling the operative to save part of his 
earnings. But wages cannot be high under a law of compulsory 
equal partition, which gives an artificial bounty to numerical in- 
crease. In the slave, serf, and metayer states of society th!is pre- 
ponderance of population is checked by the power and interests 
of the proprietor ; but in those of the ryot, and cottier of Ireland, 
this check operates feebly, or not at all, aS Professor Jones has 
shown. It is insecurity of possession which in Asia decides the 
retrocession of population. With a fair degree of security culti- 
vation may be extended, as has lately been the case in India and 
in Irelandi but the condition of the ryot and cottier is not raised 
thereby, nor is the culture of the soil improved. Cholera or 
typhus may thin the population and raise wages for a time, hut 
its numbers are speedily reproduced. 

Another effect of this system has been overhmked — it is its 
tendency to produce community of property in families. Both 
in China and India subdivision has been carried so far that heirs 
find it inconvenient or impossible to partition the succession any 
farther ; the eldest son acts as head manager or trustee, and in 
this way common proprietorship goes on, often for several genera- 
tions, until disputes arise, terminating in one of those hundred 
thousand suits which fill the files of Indian courts of justice. It 
is owing to this community of goods that in China, Sir G, Staun- 
ton informs us, three families frequently lodge in the same house, 
one room of which serves for a common eating apartment, and 
that there are so very few households, compared to the population. 

In Asia none are allowed to gratify the natural desire, so 
dominant in the ]SurPpean capitalist, of founding a family, whose 
chief, by possessing a landed property under the law of primogeni- 
ture, should be one of a permanent body of gentry. There can be 
no natural gradation of ranks between the throne and the cottage, 
no chateaux, no gentleman's mansioii, no opulent tenantry — and 
all this is because Asiatics are not j>ermitted to dispose of their 
own property as they please* It would be in contradiction to 
what has ever proved true in other parts of the world were V^i^ 
wUti,|peh laws of property, progressive in wealth and ciiiUzatipn. 

This village system^ which not only pervades Asia, but has 
been distinctly recognised in many parts of ljurope, — even in Italy, 

*** Sissy 00 the Dt^nbatbn ot Wealth, by Eev. Eidiard Jones, liooki e* 5 * TMs 
ab}e and original thinker appears to as to attribute mure than its due inlltienee to 
polttieal goeernmetit, whiiii, tnAsia, is the natural result of the soeia) system of 
titefieople, 

in 
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in Jbe earliest Raniaii times,— was probably the remedy adopted 
in a rude state of society against insecurity from neighb(Stibs and wild 
animals* Eitactly in proportion as civilisation proceeds we find that 
man has regained his natural rights over the produce of his labour. 
His powers over it enlarge until he can do with it what he cUooses, 
})rovided he neither injures individuals nor society. This is 
social, freedom— a thing incomparably more valuable than poli- 
tical liberty, which last is founded, not on right, but on expediency 
and convention, for no one can have a natural right to govern other 
people. 

By these means the career of Asiatic advancement was arrested 
thousand years ago. It is an idle thing to seek for its actual 
depression in ovcr-laxatioxi, or tribute, or fiscal or political causes, 
wliich at best explain depression in one part, not in another, and 
are practically all delusive, by withdrawing attention from the true 
solution of the whole apj>earances. Nothing like proof has yet 
been adduced that India was ever more prosperous than it now is. 
The notion of a Hindoo empire, ruled by the mild and paternal 
sway of one native sovereign, is evidently a fiction. According to 
Arrian, Megasthenes tbund 122 independent states in India. 
There is no more evidence of this Hindoo empire than of the 
existence of Prester John, or of the voyages of Sindbad. 

To the arrestation of productive industry it is not indispensable 
that there should be what is cxjmmonly understood by immunity 
of goods, but only that jthe labourer should be obliged to shore 
with anotlier the produce of his exertions. The slave, the serf, 
the metayer, are no wher((^ industrious ; and in the case of tithes 
we know liow much production is increased by individualizing 
the interests of the parties, so that if the farmer lays out more 
capital, as his is the venture, so his shall be the gain. 

When additional production has ceased, population (which has 
laws of its own quite independent of those of property) proceeds 
on its course. Food remaining as beforehand tlie consumers of 
it annually increasing, tbe portion of each individualis reduced 
it comes to the minimum sufficient for existence, and such 
is the Bengal ryots* condition. Then follows that social confor- 
mation wiuch we have endeavoured to sketch in outline; |md 
oaoe reduced to such a state, society has no intrinsic powers of 
regaining the path ofiiwosperity and pr^essbm There is no 
length of time it ma; not eontinue stationary if left to its owia 

TJ^ principles have etideavoured to establish resp^ti^ 
of siati^s would receive tnanpr 

adil^tuiry into the tre^itbn process^ pass tnto i 

pm^siive State.;, but$:this weiminot we hope 

' to 
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to give a sketch of its laws — its phenomena — 4he imporUnt 
suggestions' Police deducible^ in regard to the line of conduct* on 
the part of Great Britain, the best suited to the interests of India* 
and for conducting it unstained by anarchy and crime tlufough the 
perilous crisis which awaits it. 

Here we should have ended — but there is yet a particular topic 
of great interest to India, on which we wish to make some ob- 
servations* because we deem its agitation to be at the present 
moment especially ill-timed, injudicious, and calculated to misdi* 
rect public attention. We allude to a revival of the plan of 
extending the perpetual settlement to the Upper Provinces of 
Bengal, comprising a population of about twenty- three millisai 
— nearly equal to that of our British Islands. 

The general reader may require to have an outline of this per- 
petual settlement laid before him, but we hope to averid entering 
into the intricate controversies to which this ^exata (piee^ tio has 
given birth. In 1 793 Lord Cornwallis promulgated, by procla- 
mation, his definitive arrangement of the land revenue in Bengal, 
the basis of which was a relinquislirnent by govermiient of the 
power of augmenting that revenue in future ; the zumeendar was 
invested with the property of the soil, but the cultivating ryots 
were guarantce<l in their possessions so long as they paid their 
then rents to the zumeendar. The difference between* the amount 
paid by the zumeendar to government, and that received by him 
from the ryot, was supposed to be one-third. The waste lands 
(one third of the province) were given as a douceur to the zumeen- 
dars at no rent. They bad till then been fiscal officers, remov- 
able, and though the son generally succeeded, there was no equal 
division of the office as in succession to property. Lord Corn- 
wallis made them liable to the law of equal division, and he took 
from them the power of enforcing payment from the ryot by sum- 
mary process and ejectment. There were no pains taken to fix 
the zumeendar s claims on the ryot, and these proved to be vague 
and litigable beyond all previous conception. But bis lordship 
had made up his mind. — ^ I must declare that I am clearly of 
opinion that this government will never be better qualified, at 
any given period whatever, to make an equitable settlement of the 
land revenue;’ (Minute, 3rd February, 1790;) and he affirmed 
that if Ihe measure were postponed, in order to oblahi more infor- 
mation, ' the commencement of the happiness of the people, and 
the prosperity of the country, would be delayed for ever.’ His 
lord^p was not of Fielding’s opinion, who entitles one chillier 
of Tom Jones, ^ An Essay to prove that an Autimr wd]L write 
the better for hariy^ some kimwled^e of the subject on which 
he writes.’ The result of the experiment correspmded with the 
, incapacity 
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itiCApacity and sSlf-atklli^iwcy displayed in its contriv#|De« The 
zumeendars, tinable to enforce payment from thn* were 

ruined^ and their ztnneendaries sold by auction in great nuttlbers. 
Some were fraudulently brought to sale^ and reputcbasedi in 
order to annul the ryot Ij^ases, which by another blunder were 
not good against purchasers. In 1799 the zumeendara were re- 
invested with the power of ejectment, and then came the lyots’ 
turn. They could only oppose to this power the slow remedy of 
a sttit-at-law against a person armed with wealth and authority. 
FiOtitious claims were preferred against them— ejectment fol- 
lowed, and innumerable families of those poor people were 
3®p7iVed of thieir little properties, and ruined. The zumecndars 
in the end obtained higher tents by getting rid of the ryot rights 
of property, and they feive profited b^y the great increase of culti- 
vation and iU extension to the waste lands. But the operation of 
the law of equal division is gradually reducing them to poverty, 
and threiifens, ere long, to involve the system in new difficulties. 

The lower province (Bengal Behar, &c.) has a population of 
36, (XX), 000, and pays about 3, OCX), (XX)?. sterling under the per-r 
mancnt settlement. When acquired by the company in 1765, it 
paid 4,6^0, (XK)?. Mr. Colebrooke, more than twenty years ago, 
states the cultivated and assessed land in Bengal and Behar at 
95,(X)0,000 of beegahs, (of one-third of an English acre,) the assess- 
ment at 2,500, (XX)/., or 15c?. per Bnglish acre. There are in the 
whole tower province 162,000 square itiiles, or aliove 100,000,000 
of acres, and if we asS;)attife 40,000,000 only as being now cultivated 
(ih^rest being waste or esSSibpt fVom tastation) — at the low rate of 
per acre — the ^umeendafS draw 6,000,000/. sterling from the 
rybts, of; which jpay one^half to the Company. Bengal, styled 
in the Imperial Fituiaun ^ flie Paradise of the Earth,* being so 
taxed, the other "Iprovltices have to contribute disproportion- 
ately. In the Deccan Colonel Sykes found the assessment ave- 
raged 2s. 9<i. per English aefe. Notwithstanding the inferiority 
^il and population of the upper or western provinces, wtodi. 
af e ffbt under the petidanent settlement, they pay as much land-tax 
yiS the IbWef, and have been mcreasing in prosperity and cultivation 
much nmfe raj^ (until the famine Of 1837) than Bengal. 

A fief the maiitl&rly fexp<Miure by Mr. Rickards of the misery in- 
flict^ by the permanoiit settlement on the ryots of Bengal, we lime 
expected to hcar of tos reproduction; but then^ aren as Dugsldl 
S^tewart obseiVes, notions which eOnIe rot^ statdd 

iutin^als tike iho tifnes of a bUrrcl (Wgan, and it would 

t dbmeto the pmtd^nl itottlbinenuf^te. A new sel^c^ite^ 
have been <^hEtiiised/«nd hav^ rehearsed ih 

tolitodhstreet: w those ^altel^l^^#e o^ fcnOw owe — 

^ namely, 
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nomiely, thil the waste lands are to be reserviN}/ which must 
clisappoifit^llie rajahs of the western provinces^ and make them 
unwdUug to .accept the measure. That the proposers of the plan 
arc persons, of capacity and the best intentions, and that many of 
its supporters are so, wc in nowise doubt. But this is not a 
question of capacity or intention. It concerns many nullKips of 
our species, and no effort ought to be untried to avoid in 

ignorance when knowledge is attainable. If the ryot is'^to be 
protected, his lease should be as precise as is possible ; his rent 
and tenure ascertained for every held, and an alternative given 
him of paying a fixed sum of numey. When an English proprie- 
tor’s estate is out of iease, he gets a plan and valuation made 
his farms. There is scarcely a European state that has not found 
it necessary to have a trigonometrical survey, aiccompanied by 
minute statistical reports, in order to avoid injustice in levying 
their territorial imposts. The comj)any 1ms prosecuted, since 
1 769 * such a survey of the South of India under Colonels Lambton 
and Everest, which Major Jervis tells us, on General Salmons 
authority, has cost 1,40C),000 /. ; adding, that it embraces a U>tal 
amplitude of 23®, and, with a topographical survey connected with 
it, might be finished in seven years, comprehending the Com- 
pany s entire territories. Can it be imagined by any body of 
(X)mpetent persons that a revenue assessment would not be better 
executed with those aids than without them ? 

When science and deliberation have done all that can be done, 
we expect nothing beyond a very imperfect attainment of the 
object in view. Every one knows how difficult it is to realise a 
regular income from a numerous poor ^nantry, as in Ireland, 
and that when middlemen are employed, rack-renting is the con- 
sequencse. In India the company has at least seven millions of 
ryot tenants, for tlie most part in great poverty : it is, therefore, 
vain to pretend that auy system can be devised by which the 
revenue is to be reused without giving occasion to oppression by 
the numerous agents employed in collection. Were the ryots 
iifider landlords, the same evil wopld present itself : it is insepa- 
rable from tlie vicious system of Hindoo society, by which the 
peasant is crushed and enslaved. Even in Europe it is deemed 
necessary to levy taxes by summary process, and in India this 
^pdii^r must be delegated to the fanners of the revenue, or (in 
system) to the suimrdinate agents of government 
So oomplc^tt^lj does this place the ryot atgtlie disposal of tbfise 
jSgtots^ that he rarely attempts resistance. I'wenty years 
iittqiuity took place at Jllad|jras into the enormous mcu]afioii|, of 
Cam Chitty, ooceft^^ iliiring seiwal years, atm the report 
(believed to have bsefi , drawn up Muiuro) iftaW 

out 
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out of SOjOOO Iryots who must hme submitted iS fhis wp’s exac- 
lions> not above twenty complained of them, Su<jmq^e vaJue 
of the legal remedies provided for the ryot, and 
of the s^eguards devised in Leadenhall-street, and f^esnuted 
as adequate to their object. 

Rammohun Roy was of opinion that the perpetual setdement 
had operated advantageously for the revenue in comparisimi with 
the ryotwarry system ; the whole revenue of Bengal having in- 
creased 100 per cent, between 179^2 and 1827> whereas that of 
Madras had only increased 40 per cent.; but he has made no 
comparison between Bengial and the upper provinces, which have 
«^rtaken of the same progression in wealth and numbers, although 
not ^permanently settled.’ This fact is decisive of the impro+ 
priety of referring the rise in landed property in Bengal to the 
settlement, unless in so far as it was coupled with the throwing 
the waste lands into the market — a thing quite distinct and sepa- 
rate. The Rajah says the arrangement was still more beneficial 
to die zumeendars, landed estates having risen to ten times their 
value in 179*‘5> which he attributes solely to the cultivation of waste 
land and to exaction of higher rents from the assessed land. This 
last source of zumeendarry revenue is in contravention of the per*- 
petual settlement. Lord Cornwallis, in his minute, 3rd Feb. 1790, 
says, ^ Every abwah or tax imposed by the zumeendm^, over and 
above that sum, is not only a breach of that agreement, but a 
direct violation of the laws of ike country.^ ‘ Whoever cultivates the 
land, the zumeendar can receive no more than the established rent* 
* The rents of an estai^ can only be raised by inducing the ryots 
to nnliivate the more valuable articles of produce, and to clear the 
extensive tracts of Waste land which ore to be found in almost 
every amneendarry in Bengal.’ These are notequivocal expres* 
simts, nor is it a doubtful matter that the Eighth Regulation of 
1793 (Art. £, s. 60) wns framed to give them practical effect. 

Rammohun inclined to the opinion that the additional waaldt 
of Ber^l was owing to for'eign commerce, but that ' it is confined 
to landlhrds and dealers in commodities.’ ^ When we reflnetr’ 
says be, ^on the extent of overwhelming poverty throughout tto 
coUntry-^towiisand their vicinity excepted)~we cannot admit that 
increi^ 0i Wesuth in general has been the cause of the actual rise 
in tbe value H>f landed estates. To those who have ever made a 
tour of the province^ either on public dutjr or from motives of 
curiosity, it is Wfdi I^Wn that, within a circle of qap 
milfs in any part of me country, there are to be foui^Cvery 
if wy (besa^ pri^etors of land), that have the least 

to wealthii or or emUii common ecnnfoirts of 

life/ It is not, that the the claim 

' ' f’ ^ ' of 
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of tbo settlement to Itaving benefited the ryot popuklitmi oir^ in pother 
wordsj the jpiiople of India. 

Th^ onward movement in the Gangetic empire ig manifestljr 
due to foreign intercourse — ;just as the still greater rate of increase 
in the cottier population, and in the rental and cultivation of Ire- 
land, has its source in the augmented demands of Britain for 
Irish produce — the ryot can pay rent for waste land, because a 
new demand has ap|)eared for his exportable commodities, which 
arc purcliBsed for the foreigner, or to supply the increased con^- 
suinption of the commercial towns : were this extraneous demand 
withdrawn, he could pay rent no longer, or only a lesser one ; so 
with Ireland, were the a^^olition of the Corn Laws followed by the 
substitution of a continental supply of grain to England in place 
of the Irish one, the cottier's means of paying bis rent would cease, 
or be greatly diminished, 

Bengal, like Ireland, exports grain> notwithstanding the great 
wretchedness of its cultivators; but, among the beneiitg of the 
perpetual settlement, we do not hear of greater comforts among 
the poor, or the conversion of mud cabins into gU>ne dwellings. 

That the Bengal ryot is nvek-rented is certain, and to him it 
must seem a mockery to be told that he is benefited by the per- 
petual settlement : the xumeendar’s claims on him liave no other 
limit than his capacity to pay. After forty years have expired, 
the pledge tp limit the ryots* rent is uiwedeemed, and instead of 
talking of redeeming it, we hear only of repeating the same pledge 
to the ryots of another province. It is surely a reasonable de- 
mand that the promise made in Bengal shall be fulfilled before 
any more promises are made. Iti all countries impolitic arrange- 
ments, when long endured, are somewhat mitigated by natural 
remedial processes ; but most of all is this the case in stationary 
conditions of society, and from thence we may deduce an addi- 
tional reason for exacting from the proposers of extensive muta- 
tion the most intimate knowledge of their subject. The British 
people are now immersed, as it were, in an atmosphere of excit- 
ing influences. Unknown to, and unperceived by ourselves, we 
are actuated by a restless activity, which seeks gratifleation in 
change for its own sake, and makes little account of obstacles 
oppe^ed to its projects by Ae nature of man and by the general 
laws . of the universe. Deeply will it be felt by the4)eople of 
India forages, should this appetite for innovation, unaccompanied 
by disoc^io^ and iielf-distrust, acquire the ascendancy in our 
Eaatem legiSation. • , . 

It n^prndns only to add, a few sentences respecting Mr. Ri^ 
that is the radical evil of Indin. He 

had fcvelled the preliet|»€n^ of foe sumeendarry and ryotwarry 
' systems 
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systems with the ground^ — in so far, his work is ^ une reponsc 
sans r^plique/ — and yet this most acute and ci^id invest!- 
i^ator has completely fSailed in constructing a tbeo^ qualiiSed to 
e^plain the facts of liis own selection. He has given a quotation 
from Volney, where it is stated tliat the miri, or assessment^ of 
Syria was fixed by Selim I., that it was accompanied by a regis- 
tration^ was extremely moderate (^infinimcnt moderee*), and 
made perpetual. Volttey proceeds to detail the extra cesses and 
exactions by which Selim’s perpetual settlement was ii‘endered a 
dead letter, and Mr. Rickards remarks on the parallelism betwixt 
the history of this ancient settlement and the Indian mode of 
procedure; but it never seems to haVe occurred to him that, 
merely to lower the government rent— so that it shall be ‘ infini- 
ment moderee ’ — is Up do nothing for the ryot, who 1ms then to 
pay so much more to the pasha’s agents or some other middleman. 
If he had adverted to the actual condition of the lackerage, or 
rent-free lands of Bengal, which are of vast extent, and in fully 
as miserable a state as those assessed, he must^ one ima- 

gine, have seen that, whatever be the cause of the depressed con- 
dition of the Indian peasantry, it certainly cannot be explained by 
over-tattttion ; but when once a ruling idea has remained for some 
time in quiet possession of the brain, the stationary condition is 
very apt to ensue, and it maintains its ground against the strongest 
assaults. Colonel Calloway (p. 124), on the authority of the 
Ayeen Ackburee, states that Akbar’s revenue from all Hin- 
doostanwas ll6,0(X)>000?. sterjmg, altljiough he had made very 
great remissions of t^es, and ^unong them the jizeeab, or capita- 

? ‘on on non-Moslems, which infidels wive compelled to pay ' in a 
umble and abject posture/ and which produced )0,od0,000l 
storing, accoiwnff to the Colonel’s calculation. That Akhar 
ever realised anylming like this revenue we cannot credit. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Fraser, in his History of Nadir Shah, the 
Mogul drewTrom all India 37,700,0001. at the bepnnlngof last 
century. As the Company’s territories comprehend tW0’-thi^fl« 
of the Mogul empire, and their revenue is ^%000/X)0t or 
23^000,0001.^ it if abundantly clear that, to explain depression 
of India by the lexactions of the Company, is to up a false 
pcisiUon, and one which cannot be maintained. 

Sooner or later, we shall arrive at the conclusion, that the evils 
of India^ like these of Ireland, social^ evils, and to |)e dealt 
with as Such. .Ichp art of Irish agitation ixmsists 
all tlie ills, of IvcWd as political ffrievances. Tl^ ifelusioii ef 
many persqm in Indian is to consider the evils of 

India as fiscnl t)^ among the dead. 


Art. 
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Art. of Thomas Telford, Civil Engineer, wrtUen by 

tiifnseXf; coMaining a Descriptive Narrative of kis J^i^ssional 
Edhours ; d folio Atlas of Copper Plates* EditM 
John Rickmkh^ one of his Executors ; with a Preface, Sup- 
plement, Annotations, and Index. 4to. I«ondon. 1838. 

^HIS very valuable and instructive work, which may be cuur 
^ sidcred as unique in its kind, 

‘ originated very naturally when Mr. Telford began to withdraw himself 
from undertaking new professional engagemi^nts, and> from a growing 
infirmity of dearness, felt himself uncomfortable in any mixed company. 
In this predicament, it was obvious to suggest to him, that, in his in«> 
tended trauaitibn from activity to leisure, he might yet do good service 
to the public, without too tnucli fatigue to hnhself, if by degrees he 
renewed acquaintance lirlth all his accumulated papers, making such a 
selection from them as, aided by his own recollections,' might display to 
the public all the great works executed under his snperinleudcnce, and 
all the improvements introduced by him during the third part of a 
century of extensive practice in his profession. 

< Mr. Telford was advised to indite his work in some degree biogra- 
grapUically, writing in the first person, as more agreeable tp .the reader, 
easier to himself, and not requiring classification of subjects; often 
a f][uitless labour, in which no man can precisely satisfy himself, and 
which may be advantageously supplied for the convenience of the reader 
by a good index to any volume, in whatever manner the materials may 
be arranged for publication.^— pp. V. yi. 

* The dimensions of the Atlas,*" says th^. editor, * will be 
deemed by many tco la^ge for coirirefribnce ; but Mr. Telford 
was always falbtiirable to a large sKxifo,'as cfapttble of distWJfi 
admeasurement in alj its parts, and leavittg^no room for doubt or 
expcnsii^e recouiise to the object itself of which the exact diinen- 
sions may be hereafter required.* Profit froni publication was 
not in Mr. Telford’s contemplation; he anticipated u^ycry different 
rcsu|t-^and herein his executors have gone as far as was defemeti 
justifiable in fulfilling the known intentions and expectation of 
the deceased. * 

Thomas Telford wai born in the parish of Westerkirk, in the 
cbiiiity of Dumfries, August % 1757. His father, who was a 
shepwrd in the pastoral d^rict which divides the counties of 
Dummies dnd iKoxhurgh, died before the child "was four months 
His tns^faer’li was Janet Jackson: ste lived till the 
f T^^S^Oyitig always, a$ she well deservfdj tlic dtififai and 
i^garik irilh this, |ter only son, testified his 

serfsaa of .the care which sjherjhad besto^^ Opon his infancy knd 
gtO(#l%'yters. Mfe have Writo all his fettoi' to her 

in printed chaiwcters, herself mthout 

assistance. 
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assiisitance. In those days the schoolmaster was ncit abroad, but, 
what is much better, in Scotland he was at home. Burns tells us 
that Ws lathers ^dearest wish and prayer to have 
power to keep his children under his own eye till tl^ey could 
discern between good and evil.’ ^ There being no schml near 
us/ Gilbert Burns says, ^and <mr little services being useful on 
the farm, my father undertook to teach us arithnietic in the 
winter evenings by candle-light, and in this way my two elder 
sisters got all the education they received.’ The school -house at 
which Hogg obtained the little that fell to him was almost at his 
{parent’s door. Young Telford received the rudiments of educa- 
tion at the Westerkirk parish-school, and in the summer season 
assisted his uncle as a shepherd-boy. In that occupation bodily 
labour is not reqnired, ana, being furnished with a few books by 
his village friend, he had time for applying his acquired power of 
reading to very gobd purpose ; indeed it became a liabit which always 
recurred when he was not too closely occupied with his piofession. 
So sensible was he of the benefit which he had derived frOm these 
poor opportunities, that he left in his will a thousand pounds to 
the mim^ter of Westerkirk, in trust for the parish library, the 
interest to be annually e:3tpended in the purchase of books, and a 
like sum for the like purpose in trust to the minister of Lang- 
holm. ' It might have faicited a smile,^ says the Editor, ' in 
many of his friends, and probably Telford himself thought sd, as 
he never hinted at the fact, that the e^liest distinction he acquired 
in life was as a poCt/^ A poem entitle Eskdale, which he re- 
printed at Shrewsbury when about' thirty years of age, is very 
properly placed in the Appendix to this work. Many poems 
whic||i' evinced l^^ns observation, less feeling, and were in all re- 
specfo of less ptomise, have obtained university prizes. His 
sense of local attadhmunt was very strong. He says, 

* I ever recdllect with pride and pleasure my native parish of W^Ster- 
kirk. Where I was bora, on the banks of the Esk, in the year 115*1* and 
where alj^o were bom diat eminent brotherhood of the MalOobn family, 
fmir of whom haV^sen to high rank, and tihe honour of knighthodq, 
in the service of tlfer countTf ; of whom two have beeU made Grand 
Crosses, and one i Knight Commander of the Ord^ of the Bafo. I 
was for some yea^ a «enoel4dlow of the elder brothers of that db- 
tmguished''fomily« ' Cblonel Pasley has since emerged from thoraiune 
nteighb^^ood: itswas left % bin first to deinonsW folly of 
squandCmg of the English gmy in desullspf 

The failures at the Heldaf, at Quiberon| at Ferrol, even 
had oftcuried^ in vain, when^asley employed his classical pen 
yihcing.tibe publicM Great Captain fo'fiAt 
the French ahdof money 

were’ no'long«sr>sflhli#W'''h^ Peninsular 

' ‘ * War 
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War terminated in the southern provinces of France. Nor I to 
omit that Colonel Pasley has applied the test of expeiiis^i to the 
pressore qf cyth^< ai^ other maten^» and, by thus rectifjiiig the un- 
ibfttided theories heretofore prevalent, has rendered essenbtld service to 
the civil as well as the military engineer/— pp. 14, 15, 

The early part of Telfortfs life was spent in employment as a 
mason, chiepy in his native Eskdale^ a pastoral district, and there- 
fore thinly peopled, where masonry operations mostly consisted in 
building farm-houses, with the necessary appendages, varied only 
as the l^m might be }>a$toral or arable. The greater part of the 
country is the property of the Buccleugh family, and within 
Telford’s memory ^ the good Duke Henry, the kind father of his 
tenantry and the benefactor of the district, caused it to be inter- 
sected by roads, and assisted in the improvement of the farm- 
houses upon his extensive estates. Most of those bouses had till 
then consisted of one story of mud walls, or rubble-stones bedded 
in clay, and tliatched with straw, rushes, or heather* the iHoors 
being of^^Oarth, and the fire in the middle, having a plastered 
erect chimney for the escape of the smoke, and, instead of windows, 
small openings in the thick mud walls admitted a scanty light/ 
Such a house was that in the ruins of which Burns was in some 
danger of being buried S(X)n after his birth. Under the goo<l 
Duke Henry’s management these mud-shovels disappeared, and 
were replaced by comfortable dwelUr^houses with convenient 
offices, the walls of stone and lime-mortar, slated roofs, mjisonry 
chimneys, and boarded floors.* Encouragement was afforded by 
paying tbe prime cost of the timber, slates^ and lime, the teii|mt 
performing the carnage,, and paying for the workmanshij) ; and, 
such expenses being considered at tbe end of the lease, he was 
thus enabled to effect desirable improvements, without emjddying 
too much of his own capital. The duke’s surveyor furnished 
the plan, and the building was erected under bxs inspection. 
Most of the materials were readily procured, the lower parts of 
Eskdale abounding with sandstone, limestone, and coal ; and,^ 
though in the upper jj^rts of the , country ar|iliaceoua schistus 
(npt a very i flurable material) predominate, yet, being conveni- 
tmdy situatsfl and easily quarried, it is generally employed fm* 
the bulk of the fabric, with sandrftmie dressings for the docirs, 
windows, tablings, and skews of the roof. 

The pamh-efaurebes in the district ate plain and and 

the Inraeif the mimsters differ littfo frrgu bcsC kind of 

, * li^ all these conveuicnoe fid ugcfolneifl^ only are studied^ yet pecu- 
Ikt iiivantages are thus^i^oiiued to" the young pmctiflotiet; for, m there 
is not sufficifot etitpl(3iyment ^ produed adimcsi ol labour ImiMing, 

'"‘r. ' he 
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he is unfer the tteeewsity oi mulckg . himself acquaiale^i . with evm 
detail in procuring) preparing) imd employing cTerylaninf mdMm% 
MfheJ^her it be, the produce of fte forest, the nuan^i ^ %f8!f r |M9>4 

this »e(ies«ity, alth^gh unforoiirable to the dextmty^pf 
la^o^rfcman, who earns his livelihood by expertnees il one op^^on, |j|qf 
singular advantage to the future arcliitect or engir^r, vvho^ 
sional excellence must rest on the Captation of nnSerials ana a cop- 
fitmed habit of discrimination and judicious superintendence/ ' ;My 
readers may not dissent from these observations; but few of t&n, 
unless practical men, will fed their Ml force. Youths of respectability 
and competent education, who contemplate Civil Engineering as a pro- 
fession, are seldom aware liow far they ought to descend in order to 
found the basis of future elevation. . Not only are the haturai senses of 
seeing ami feeling requisite in the examination of materials, but also 
tire practised eye, and the hand which has experience of the kind and 
qualtties of stone, of lime, of iron, of timber, and even of earth, and of 
the eflects of human ingenuity in applying and combining all these 
substances,— is necessary for arriving at mastery in the profession t for 
how can a man give judicious directions unless )je possesses personal 
knowledge of the details requisite to effect his ultimate purpose in the 
best and cheapest manner ? It has happened to me more than once, 
when taking opportunities of being useful to a young man of merit, that 
I have experienced opposition in taking him from his books and draw- 
ings, and placing a mallet, chisel, or trowel in his hand, till, rendered 
cjonfident by the solid knowledge which experience only can bestow, he 
was qualified to insist on the , due |>erfoimance of workmanship, ai^d 
to judge of merit in the lower a& well as the higher departments of a 
profession in which kfod or degree of practicS knowledge is super- 
fluous. For this reason r ever congratulate myself upon the circum- 
stances which compiled me to begin by workfog with my own hands, 
and th^ to acquire early 'experience of the habitsjmd feelings of work- 
men ; it Whg emially tmpo^nt to the civil en^neer, as to naval or 
militliry commanders^ to have passed through all the grades of their 
professioh,^ — ^j>p. IL S; 

At the age of ttventy-three Telford Gomideretl himself to he 
masie# of his art, as it was then practised in Dumfriesshire; and, 
liaviiig thus completed that practical education by vrhich be aiier- 
wards |U*oflted so greatly, he had an opportunity of Visiting Edin- 
hnrgh. This was in 17^, soon after those improvemmits bad 
eomim^ed there, which htWe since been extended iti every direo 
tion, tkl tlm m of im most 

splendid etties in as it is in other respeels one 6f tbd most 

strikiufi* Thk^lidt,^ says, opened tohim aiitew and extassive 
field for architectuie is 

ptirposes of maghific^l^ce as well as utility. Even in 
ammiioiis moods ant yet Imw dreamed # 

distihetimi'lni it hntdt is eddent 

h^^eMCM&ivied a-'M a 

station 
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iti ftociet? bv hift fmtm$hml skill. With %hk vkm im 
qsrill^ed n g^ssetil Itnowlsdg^ o( dmwii^» and of ils 

a|)|)li€alinii the ati df delitteatin^ arebita^tib^ tt|idtr 

paper, he says, iiai|h| lotig been practised in the iKMrtiierd metro^ 
poiis. He studied also idl that was to be seen there connected 
with the professiildi, for the Idghor branches of which he was now 
diligently preparing himself. 

^ I found/ he says, * practical illustrations of various styles of archi-^ 
tecture in the rude features of the ancient Pictish castle, and in the 
lofty, tower^like dw^lings, crowded along a narrow ridge under the 
protection of the castle ; slight attempts at Roman architecture by 
Inigo Jones, in Heriot^s Hospital ; and that style more distinctly deve- 
lopd by Sir W. Bruce, in rebuilding Holyrood Palace after the restor- 
ation of Charles 11. In the ruins of its onceiuagnihcont chapel I found 
varieties of Gothic architecture, from the plain Nonnan circular inter- 
secting arches to the highly pointed style ; for, although i^unded in 
1 128, yet the western entrance, and the other parts, denote the style 
prevalent in the fourteenth century ; that is to say, on the outside flying 
buttresses, with canopied niches and highly-pointed arches upon clus- 
tered columns in the interior, thus exhibiting successive improvements/ 

— p. 16. 

At this time too he made a diligent study of Roslyn and of 
Melrose ; and in the year 178^2, after having, as he mooeitly says, 

‘ acquired the rudiments of his profession,’ he considered that his 
native country afforded few opportunities of exercising it to any 
extent, and therefore judged it advisable, with many of his coun- 
trymen, to proceed sotttnWard, where industry might find more 
employment, and be better rewarded. With these views he made 
his way direct to ]^don, and was fortunate in getting employed 
at the quailrangle of Somerset-place Buildings, vmerc he acquired 
much practical information foth in the useful and ornamental 
branches of architecture. Two years’ residence in Lomlon gave 
him opportunities of examining the great public buildii^s there, 
and he had the advantage of liecoming known to the two most 
distinguished architects of that day, Sir William Chambers and 
Mn libbert Adam. The former he describes as haughty and 
reierved» the Utter as affable and communicative ; and a similar 
(Ustinotion of character, he says, pervaded their works, Sir Wil- 
liam’slieing still and formal, Iho^ of Mr. Adam playful gay ; 
and, though be demed no direct advahto^e from eitiUr/ his inter- 
vi 0 W$ with both ^ itonrinoed him that his safest plait to en- 
deavour to advance, if by slower degrees, ypt by independetil 
oaiiihict.’ ^ ^ , 

'th0 nest step in Telford s profresiofisd eareer was the sApetf 
hs(tmimo 0 of a house wte mdered to be built in l^orts- 

moiadi dock-yaxd for Madept coiiimtssiai^ and, bdbg o( 

vot. txnif :no. CKXVI. 2 e considerable 
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considerable magnitude, in contemplation of future yisita of the 
king, involved some degree of responsibility. ^The house was 
designed by Samuel Wyat, one of a numerous femily of architects. 
He built it by contract, and the superintendence affinrdad Telford 
experience in house-building of a higher class and on a greater 
scale than he had previously been intrusted with^ During three 
years that he attended the building of the house, and of a new 
chapel for the dock-yard, he had opportunities of observing the 
various operations in the foundation and construction of graving 
docks, wharf-walls, and similar works, which afterwards became 
his chief occupation. The dock-yard works, under his superin- 
tendence, having been completed in 1787, Sir William Pultency, 
who was originally a border Johnstone of the family of Wester- 
hall, in Telford’s native parish, invited him into Shropshire to 
superintend some alterations in Shrewsbury castle. Sir William 
at tliat time represented the town of Shrewsbury in parliament, 
and wishefl to fit up the castle as a temporary residence. It was 
built by Roger de Montgomery, a kinsman and favourite of the 
Conqueror, on the site of a rude fortress, the work either of the 
Britons or Saxons, it is uncertain which. He is said to have 
denuJished some fifty houses to make room for it^ with as litde 
regard for the inhabitants as William himself had shown in making 
the New Forest. William created Roger Earl of Shrewsbury, 
after defeating Kdric the Forester and the Welch who were be- 
sieging that city, as it was then styled, and he bestowed upon him 
almost the whole of Shropshire, besides more than an hundred 
and fifty manors and lordships in other parts of the kingdom. 
^ Rogerius, Dei gratis, Scrobesburiensis Comes/ the Earl styles 
himself in one of his deeds, Dei gratia meaning here by favour 
of tlie king and right of the sword. The castle fell to the crown 
when Robert de Belesme was <leclared a traitor for maiiitaining 
the claims of Robert of Normandy against Henry I. It was 
falling to decay when Queen Elhcabeth leased it to Richard 
Onslow for a mark yearly. During the great rebeUioiii it was 
iT^epaired and gairjwmed for the king, and, when takeh by the 
parliamentai'y forces in l(i45, it was exempted from the general 
demolition of royal fortresses. After the Restoration Charles 
II. bestowed H ujKui Lord Newport, from whom it devolved on 
PuUeney JIarl of B^^th, andlbrough marriage with the heiress of 
that family becamie the property of Sir William Pulteney, He 
re(|uired no more than m occasional residence, and die remains, 
consisting only of the keep, , were just large enough to make it a 
desirable one for a small family^ 

* While Mr. Telfilrd resided in Shrewd||tfy Castle, under the ps#^ 
age of Sir Willi«n\ Pulteney, an aeekleni^a|fpetied in the town, which 

oi^ht 
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ought to fiud a place in hia biography. The collegiate and parochial 
church of Sty Chad was founded by the kings of M^ck in the seveiith 
c«^ury> upon the haal conquest of Shrewsbury by the ^xan»» and the 
edihce was burnt in the reign of Richard IL by the carelessness of a 
pkmber, who did npt (as is too usual) escape with impunity. He was 
terrified at seeing the church in flames, and in his flight, attempting to 
ford the Severn, was drow’ned. The clmrch w^as rebuilt, and after four 
centuries, in the year 1788, one of the four pillars which supported tlie 
tower in the middle of the church was observed to crack in various 
places ; these alarming appearances in the mother clmrch of the town 
created general anxiety, and Sir William Pulteney sent Mr. Telford to 
inspect the state of the fabric. His report to the assembled Parish 
Vestry was, That in consequence of graves having been dug in the. loose 
soil, close to the shallow foundation of the N,W. pillar of the tower, it 
had sunk so as to endanger the whole structure, and tliat the ruin of the 
church must speedily ensue, unless it were iinincdiately secured by a 
thorough repair; and he recommended that the bells should be removed 
and the tower taken down forthwith, so (is to permit tlie shattered pillar 
to be restored and secured, when relieved from the vast superincumbent 
weight. But the Parish Vestry which met in the church on this occa- 
sion exclaimed against such an expensive proposal, and some (♦f them 
imputed interested motives to Sir W. Pulteney Scottish architect; 
upon which Mr. Telford left them, saying, “That if they wished to dis- 
cuss anything besides tlie alarming state of the church, they had better 
adjourn to some other place, where there yvas no danger of its falling on 
thear heads.” The vestry then proceeded to direct a mason to cut 
away the injured part of the pillar, in order to underbuild it ; and, on 
tbesecond evening after commencing this infatuated attempt, tlie sexton 
was alarmed at the fall of lime-dust and mortar when he attempted to 
raise the great bell for a knell on the decease. of a parishioner. lie left 
the church immediately, and the next morning (9 July, 1788), while 
the* workmen w*ere Vaifing at his door for the church-key, the clock 
stnick four, and the Vibration produced hy the motion of tlie ( In'me- 
barrel brought down the tower, w^hich overwhelmed the nave of the church, 
(lemolishing all the pillars on the north side of it, and shattering the 
rest. It was now perceived that the walls and pillars of the church, as is 
seen in many such ancient structures, consisted of a mere outside coating 
of &egstone,the interior being filled with a mass of rubbish which crum- 
bled into dust. Among this, and in the very heart of the pillars, were 
found stones rudely carved, w^hich were evidently of Saxon scnlpture, 
and had been rult^ of the aucieirt church, thus applied in building the 
seephd church in the reign of Richard The ])re8cut jchurch was 
eiitirdy rebuilt m the interval from 1788 to 1798, but in a mariner 
which does no’ credit to the taste of the architect. The catalogue is 
lamentable of ancient churches which have fal!en#froTn want of atten- 
tion, and especially from grave-digging near the walla and pillars; The 
middle tower of the abbey church of Selby fell in the year I6f90, and 
dm^syed half the churclw at Whitchurch (Salop), a| in 

Qhehnafovd m Pisex, and at Great Shoflfordin jpansduridge- 
, 2e2 shire. 
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»hire. The city of Hereford was deprived of its principaJ«$jr»ament by 
the fall of the west tpwer and magnificent west patbedral, 

which suddenly became a heap of ruins* in the year 1161; and the 
workmanship was too expensive for modern imitation,, ajthough the west 
end of the cathedral has been decently restored by 4 ^ood architect,*^ — 
pp. 26,27. 

It might well be said that the new church of St. Chad denes 
no credit to the builder. He was ambitious of producing some- 
thing new in architecture ; and, novelty being his object, be cer- 
tainly effected what he intended. The body of this church is a 
circle of an hundred feet in diameter, divided into two stories, the 
lower having a range of s(|uare windows in a rustic basement. 
There are largf^ arched windows in the higher story, with double 
Ionic pilasters between them, resting upon the basement, and sup- 
porting a cornice downed with an open ballustrade. The portico 
is supported on hmr Doric columns. An octagonal belfry highly 
enriched with Ionic plhisters, pannels, &c., rests on a square base- 
ment of Rustic work, and above is a dome, supported by ^ight 
Corinthian pillars, and crowned with a gilt cross. A small 
nient of the circle is partitioned oifT as a recess for the communiem- 
table, thus destroying the circular appearance of the interior, 
and, as if with the determination that nothing should lie according 
to rule or re«nson, the communion-table is placed in the west., 
To crown all, the. great number of windows renders the glare of 
light so intolerable, that it has been . necessary to cover some of 
them with dark green cloth curtains. This preposterous strucr 
ture, with its large round body and its small bead, has been com- 
pared to an overgrown spider. Mr, Tellovd may have beheld 
the new church of St. Chad^s with some advantage,, inasmuch as 
he saw in it everything that ought to be avoided xn church archi- 
tecture. 

During his residence at Shrewsbury, Mr. Telford bad 
pleasure of bringing to light some remains of antiquity, six or 
seyen centuries older than the Noi*man castle. Five miles from 
Shrewsbury, on the eastern bank of the Severn, Wroxe^r stands, 
on the site of the Roman town Uriconium. Llywarc-Hon, the 
British prince and bard, retreated to this placp he was 

driven from Cumberland by the Saxons. He spca&s of, it in his 
elegy on Cynddylap—^ 

‘ Have I gassed from the higX-placcd city uf Wrecon, - !, ; 

On the verdept vale of Frener, ^ ^ 

With grief foryie destruction of my social friends?^ . v v^V . - 

Here he is said to liave remained till he attained the grteat 
of a hundred and forty-nine, atid^ being^ngain tdWfeSe * 

before the Saxons, $and having duttivediati httniotia and aU Ins 

friends^ 
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fjriendsj to j^e found his last retreat at a place tiear BaU, which 
is still callltl Paball Llywarc-Hen, the pavilion dt tabernacle of 
Llyrorc the ^ed, Uriconium, which Phillips dei^criljes in his 
poein as destroyed by an earthquake, is the Wrecoh of Llywarc ; 
Wrekoncester the Saxons called it; that name was easily corrupted 
into Wroxetcr, and as easily, by Leland, into lloxcester ; he says 
that its destruction was, ^ by all likelihood, the cause of the 
erecting of Shrewsbury, for Roxcester was a goodly walled town 
until it was destroyed by the Danes.* The author of the ‘ Addi- 
tions to Shropshire, ’ in Gibson’s Camden, says, ' the Saxon name 
Wrekenceaster, perhaps, may imply that it w as wrecked and de- 
stroyed when they came, unless we say that this name is moulded 
out of the old Uriconium,’ He had previously, w ith better judg- 
ment, observed, that it was more manifestly connected with that of 
the Well-known hill, or mountain by courtesy, the Wreken, ‘ w hich 
gradually falls into a pleasant level, and yields an entertmning 
prospect of the plains about it.’ The extent of the Roman town, 
says Mr. Telford, must have been nearly a mile across ; its site is 
stUl distinguished by a blacker and richer soil of mould than the 
adjacent field. (It has been noted, also, for yielding the largest 
crops of the best barley.) The stone foundations of ancient 
buildings, at no great depth tinder the surface of the ground, aie 
manifest in long-continued drought; so that, when the occupiers 
of the land need any stones for building, they mark the scorched 
parts, and after the hs^rvest dig out what suits their purpose. 
Such a circumstance contributed to bring Mr* Telford into fur- 
ther notice soon after he had taken up liis oibodc at Shrewsbury. 
A farmer at Wro^etcr had occasion for stones to rebuild a smith’s 
shop which had lately been burnt down, and, knowing by the dry- 
ness of the ground that there were ruins at no great depth be- 
neath the surface, in a field near his house, he began to dig, and 
soon discovered a number of small pillars and a paved floor at the 
depth of about two feet. Upon this the excavation wiis suspended 
until Sir William Pulteney pive permission to proceed. It was 
th^n cOntihttcd under Mr. Telford's directions; he caused the 
place to be cleared carefully to a cohsiderable extent. C oins 
both of the tij^er and lower empire wefe found ; bones of animals, 
some of which had been burnt ; fragments of eai^then vessels, of 
various sises, shapes, and manqjfactures, some of them* black, re- 
sembling Mti Wedgewood’s imitations of the Etruscan vases ; — 
pieces of glass also were found in various plq^ces, and the whole 
ground was full of charred substances on different strata, with 
laymns of earth between, seeming to indicate that the place had 
iulEsred mens than om O0^|agratioit« What was of more iihport- 
amse,' a set of Roman as they were supposed to he, w as 

brought 
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lirougbt to light, of rude comtraction, but perfect in 

regard to the several requisite' apartments. Tfeltord'made a 

correct plan and i^utidry sections of these; arid the Rev* Francis 
Leighton, of Shrewsbury, wrote a description, which was published, 
with plates of the plan and sections, in the ninth volume of the 
Archaeologia, and now forms the first article of the appendk to 
this work. 

‘ But these documents,' says the editor., * afford little reason for desig- 
nating the Roman remains at Wroxeter as baths. ‘ They arc in reality 
hypocaust apartments [wanned hy fire under the floor], in a tolerably 
good dwelling-house. The Romans having no chimneys (an invention 
not earlier than the middle of the fourteenth century), they could not 
defend themselves against cold, otherwise than by some contrivance 
which permitted smoke to escape, without entering the inhabited apart- 
ments, Their floors, therefore, were somewhat complex : on a strongly- 
paved foundation-fioor were placed many short pillars, round if of 
stone, square if of piled bricks. [Roman bricks — lateres — were in a 
flat form like our paving tiles.] Upon these pillars large paving tiles, 
adapted to the spaces between them, were so laid as to form a complete 
floor, upon which was next laid lime and mortar rubbish [rudus nontim, 
aiit vetus] about a foot deep ; and on the surface of that appears the 
visible floor of the room, adorned in the best apartments with patterns 
and figures of tesselated work [tessercF, dimin, temelce, Usstrulie\ of 
more delicacy, in proportion as their component particles were of small 
dimensions. ' Such hypocaust apartments cotild only be made on e 
ground-floor, so that there was no upper floor, except in crowded towns; 
and n tolerable country residence [villa] occupied, often enclosed, a great 
spot of ground. As to baths, no family of rank, or even coihpetence, 
could fail to have one in a decent country residence ; the use of wopllen 
next the skin rendering frequent ablution necessary ; and the remains of 
j)ublic baths in the Roman. capital prove that nothing was so sure a 
passport to popularity as the enormously extensive baths in ancient 
Rome, built by the rivalry of successive emperors. 

‘ The Roman villa at Bignor, in Sussex, whether the residence of a 
mediatised British Regulusor of a Roman prefect, has a hathafiartment, 
with all its appendages, in good presentation. The oiily bath in these 
Wroxeter remains is the small warm bath apartment (marked B^), in 
which appears tlie stone bench, on which bathers used to sit as Jong as 
was necessary or agreeable. . 

* The dimensions of the public Roman baths diwvered at in 
Soraersetsliire, will serve to negative the question Jig. to any Wroxeter 
supposed At Bath the central bath was 90 fet by 68, Ranked 

on each side by tw4 baths, each 40 feet by 34; moreover, four 
I enVicircular baths four vApour-baths, each 36 fet hf' 
these 24 small apaftihents for dressing and other purposesi 
commodatious at the hot sp^gs in ancient Bath [aijt/ap. 

’be deemed contemptible/’-i^. 24. 'K■^' 

VjThile the repairs at ShteWbBury ^tle wmra in 

county 
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counly nmg^llpates ^etermmed ^ build a new gaob aiid» m ike 
site was a^^^ent lo the castle^ they engaged Mr* Tdf(ud to 
superintend the execution of the work. Howard had at that time 
af*.r|uired a sortMwf general control over gaols and hospitals ; and, as 
^onnty gaols at Oxford and Gloucester had already been built 
upon his principle^ the Salop magistrates procured a plan in con- 
formity to them, from Mr. Haycock, a Shrewsbury builder. Be- 
fore the building was begun, Howard, in the course of his visita- 
tions, came to Shrewsbury, and, ujMin exainiuing the plan, di- 
rected Mr. Telford to intbnn the magistrates, that in his opinion 
the interior courts were too small and not sufficiently veutilaied, 
and that the boundary-wall ought to be at a greater distance from 
the buildings; he also noticed sundry inferior matters as to the 
chapel and other points. U)k>ii Mr. Telford’s making this state- 
ment to the magistrates, they directed him to alter the plans so 
as to make all the alterations which Howard had suggested ; such 
was the authority which that remarkable man had obtained by his 
virtues, and such the disposition of the magistrates to promote 
every object which seemed to be for the general good. 

There was once a danger of Telford’s forfeiting the patronage 
of Pultency, for having transmitted some of the? political trash 
of the day under his frank. Sir William, who thoroughly appre- 
ciated his moral character, as well as his professional talents, 
knew how to account for an error of that kind, and jiardoned 
him after proper animadversion. Upon noticing this circumstance 
in Mr, Tdford’s life, and observing that be had been tinctured 
in his youth with the then fashionable doctrine of democ racy, 
the Editor says that the source of an error then almost general 
among a certain class of educated men, till it was eradicated by 
the horrors of the guillotine^ is not unworthy of investigation. 
Hobbes, who hated the universities, and called them the core of 
rebelUon, says that, in his time, * an exceeding great number of 
men of the better sort had been so educated, that in their youili 
having read ibc books written by famous men of the ancient 
Grecian and Roman commonwealths, concerning tlieir jx)lity and 
great actions, in which books the |mpular government was ex- 
tolled by the glorious name of liberty, and monarchy disgraced 
by the iijame of tyranny, they became thereby in lt>ve with their 
formii of government.’ Upon this subject, Mr. Rickman lias the 
following jttdimcw remarlu, showing, at thf same time, how the 
^eot wi^ch tho. higWt cducatim caused in Hobbes’s days was 
Reduced in Mr. Telford by the very limited toutm of Ida readi^ 
m ea^ly life, aided by his profesinoiim studies. ^ 

*;€astom» and perbs^s tatte» has ordained that editC^en shall 
mainly eonsit^ m acipuring a knowltdge oif the learned langhages^ and 

studying 
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studying t}ie classic authors of antiquity, who from , their ^sition uni" 
formly favour republican principles as opposed to monai^y* 

* The Greeks despised and abjured the servile ceremonial of the Per- 
sian court, preferring to it the incessant turbulence of tjh^ir own demo- 
cracies ; and the Romans held in a kind of superstitious abhorrence the 
title of King, even after they had bowed their necks with coiuidaceney 
to desj[)otic power, under the military title of Emperor. These popular 
fallacies of antiquity had npt been detected and exposed, yvhue they 
seemed to produce no bad effect, and the surface of ancient histpry had 
not then been penetrated by inquirers, who investigated the state of human 
society concealed under it. When ancient republics became sufficiently 
cstabfished to ensure the safe custody of the captive by walls and fetters, 
slavery came into use instead of indiscriminate slaugliter of the van- 
quished enemy ; and slaves, predial or domestic, soon constituted the 
majority of mankind. Thus the high-spirited patriots of antiquity, 
whom wc assume ns models of noble conduct, were all slave-holders, 
nationally or individually, and their patriotism, when closely examined, 
is found to be little else than an effort to obtain similar command over 
tliclr e(jual8 by violence or treacheiy. So incessant were those attempts, 
that it IS incidentally said, in the time of Alexander the Great, after he 
had humbled and pacified the Greek republics, that he restored to thejr 
homes 10,000 political exiles; many of whom, no doubt, had been 
whetting the dagger by which they hoped to be restored to their native 
cities, supported by aoraestic faction or forei^ liid. Such were the 
strenuous jiatriots of classic Greece, such the hideouB state of society in- 
fested by their cruClty and violence; Y et, such was the mighty influence 
of education, that at the commencement of the Frmoh Revolution te- 
sistance against any settled government was deemed laudable, because, 
forsooth, government did not form mi exception to all other human 
arrangements, by having attained to absolute perfection ; and the expe- 
riment of bestowing power wiAout responsibdxty (the essence of all de- 
mocracies), aggravated by } its limited tenure, was tried in civiUsed 
France — with a resqlt which suffered by comparison with the atrocity of 
ancient prescriptions, and dispelled the illusion of the ardent spirits of 
the age, " 

‘ Till these scenes had passed before his eyes, Telford was more than 
tisually liable to classic influence, from the imperfect rtmge of his read - 
ingi which seems to have been much eoflfined to PluiarOh and Rollhi : 
the. first tainted with the besetting sin of biographers, in Wourabfe dis- 
play of the motives and actions or each successive herd-"-eveato self-cdn- 
tmdiction, when a wal is afterwards to be introduced ; «^pee- 

able historian, doubly recommended m the favourable attimt^pp of 
by also treating of & arts and sciences of antiquity i jn which diber- 
tatipns our then aspirant in architecture first bchfld (in RoUin’s pfetea) 
the graceful forma 4f Grerian temples, and read of thaamrprismgitioel- 
lence of iheir aeulplofs. And how could he permit himself fo bbiave 
that the countrymeh of Pericles and of Phidias were not 
in their political institutions? J3ut,ii|te]: t|iehorrprs p{ 
lution, Telford ^sill^tly 

' clozms 
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diizens whp itjaend their time in di«<ms«mg what they mely ni^der- 
stand ; and d&ing the remainder of his life he never conversed on poli- 
tical topics, uniformly endeavouring to change the subject of any conver- 
sation which had that tendency. In this kind of silent evasion from 
former error, we know, and some of us, per hap, feel, that he was far 
from being singular.* — pp. 281 — ^283. 

Telford now became re^larly employed as the surveyot of an 
extensive county, wdiich is intersected by one of the most mtisi- 
derable rivers in the kingdom, with sundry inferior streams falling 
into it ; the bridges therefore required for the intercourse of a 
populous vicinity are numerous, and their maintenance requires a 
considerable levy of county- rates. The greater number of bridges, 
being over the secondary streams, are of modciatc dimensions; 
but the rebuilding of a Severn bridge is an iinjxirtant and expen- 
sive undez^aking. And such a work was the first of its kind for 
which, as county surveyor, he tvas required to 1‘urnish a plan, and 
afterwards to superintend the execution. It was at Monlford, 
about four miles west of Shrewsbury, on tlie road to North 
Wales. At this place the river channel is deep and nar- 
row, and its bed and eastern bank are alluvial earth. The 
bridge consists of three elliptical arches, one of fifty-eight feet, 
and two of fifty-five feet span each, the breadth twenty feet ; and, 
the river being subject to high floods, considerable difliculty was 
experienced in the foundations. But coffer-dams’*' feeing employed, 
the structure was rendered sufficiently secure. When Telford 
drew up liis narrative, it had been cotnplctod more than forty 
years, ami remained quite perfect. 

The next of his Severn bridges was at Buildwas, about ten miles 
l3eIow Shrewsbury. The bid bridge thbre, being apparently of ihc 
same age aS the ruins of the adjacent aM>ey, which is of Norman 
architecture, he supposes to have b^n built by Roger de Mont- 
gomery or his immediate successor. It consisted of narrow arches, 
which were a great obstruction to the navigatiQu ; and it w as de- 
stroyed by an uncommonly high flood in the year 1795. The 
Severn bridges were peculiarly liable to this danger; for, wbile 
the low lands at the foot of the Welsh mountains remained unen- 
doscdi the floods speedily covered the flat pound, not deeply, but 
to a great extbnt of surface, and drained gradually off; hut after 
these lauds were embanked, and the floods were thus confined to 

* A lidffferHtifltm of two rows of piltfs, eadNow boardcil strongly inside, 

reauittag ontward piSSeuro when filled with earth, which, being well 
atia is xnlpeiietfahlo by the surrotttdmg water. In aroall ar 

rivers, the wliehi atreans is diverted into a aids channel daring a dry «sa|i6ti, 
afuiKniie instances may have occurred hesidea that of Weslmnuter Bridge, where 
' pfeB have bnilt on shore;! ieU fioafed to their final destinationrr^ hhaairdeiis 

«s AO Accuracy in Uie pUdfeiUi isUmt pradfcAble* 

the 
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4he, natural channel, they rose in it to a greater Jhej^bt than for- 
merly, and passed off with greater velocity ; thus , the bridges were 
endangered, and navigation injured, there too much 

water at one season, ai%d at another not enough. The destructkjin 
of Buildwas Bridge led Telford to consider the mode of fridge- 
building, which the Coalbrookdale iron-masters and the Well- 
known John Wilkinson had introduced about twenty years before. 
They and the architect, he observes, ‘ deserve great credit ifhr in- 
troducing a new material, and for the manner in which they 
erected the great ribs, each of which (in a semicircular arch of 
1(X) feet span) consists of two pieces only ; but they had not dis- 
engaged their ideas from the usual masonry arch, the form of 
which in iron is not graceful ; nor does it offer sufficient resistance 
against the pressure of earth behind tlirc abutments, which has 
pushed them forward, and thus raised the iron arch in the middle/ 
The original design for the Coalbrookdale Bridge, which formed 
an era in bridge- building, was made by Mr. Thomas Farnolls 
Pritchard, an architect resident at Shrewsbury, and consider 
it,’ says Telford, ‘ only justice to the Ingenious artist to record his 
merit on this occasion.’ It is, indeed, pleasing to observe with 
what characteristic kindness he has on every occasion rendered 
justice to the merits of those who had taken any a>nsiderable part 
in the great works executed under his superintendence. 

In forming ife design for Buildwas Bridge, which was the 
second one of c^Wrpn, he made the arch 130 feet span ; ‘the 
roadw ay rested on a very flat arch (the segment of a very laige 
circle), calculated to resist the abutments (if dispensed to slide in- 
wards as at Coalbrookdale), while the flat arch was itself sustained 
and strengthened by an outer arched tab on each side of the 
bridge springing lower than the former, and el^> rising higlier, 
thus introducing more of the principle of timber-trussing than of 
masonry. As the roadway could not with propriety be raised to 
a great height, advantage was taken of the Schauffhausen principle, 
by making the outer ribs rise to the top of the railing, and cou- 
neoting them with the lower ribs by means of dpvp-tailed king- 
posts. Each of the main ribs of the flat arch tinree 

pieces, and at each junction they were secured by ,a grated plate 
w^hich connects all the parallel ribs into one frame > the bam of 
fbch abutment i$ in a wedge shape, so as to thi^jiv off latpmlly 
much of the presawrg of the earth; and *under flip bridge, is a 
mwing-path on each side of the river, ,, , . , / 

Besides Monifoi^l and Buildwas Bridges, forty ^sa^gller #|j|es 
were built under Telford’s direction in the couniy 
About this time Wq of cops^erable. 

bttiit under his over Ibe 

' ^ ' all 
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all oircum»t|:tt<^e8 bein^ favourable, there were no diffiiintlUiee to be 
overcome — ' 

^ The other bridgse was hi Scotland, at Tonguclaiul, near the town of 
Kirkcudbright, over the River Dee, where the tide rises ii]1war(hi of 20 
feet, the depth at hw water being there 10 fret; tJie hanks are high 
and rocky : it was here necessary to cross ihc river by one arch of 1 12 
feet span. To support with centering an arch of this magnitude w^as 
an arduous task, the water at an ordinary spring-tide being 30 fhet in 
depth, and moving with considerable velocity ; the arch was, however, 
successfully tunied, without any accident whatever, Tlic rise of the 
arch being considerable, caused high wing w^alls and deep spaiidrills ; 
wherefore the mass of wings was perforated, and tlie pressure reduced 
by narrow arched openings ; in the spandrills (instead of filling tliem 
with earth) wave built a number of longitudinal walls — in fact, interior 
spandrills — their ends abutting against the back of the archstunes and 
the cross walls of each abutment; tliese longitudinal walls are con- 
nected and steadied by the insertion of tie-stonetJ, and at a proper depth 
under tlic roadway the spaces between them are covered with flat 
stonCs, so as to form a platform for the road ; and in thcpc spaces are 
arched openings for occasional examination and re\>air (if ever it become 
necessary)/ 1 have ever since practised this mode, in order to lessen 
the weight incumbent upon large arches, and the ])ressuro outward 
against high wing walk and spandrills ; whereas formerly they were 
filled with soft spongy eaHh or clay, in consequence of which, at the 
bridge originally built over the North-Loch at Edinbtirgh (and also at 
other places), the side walls have been pressed outwards and actually 
thrown down. The external elevation ofTongueland Bridge is turreted 
and embattled. The total cost of the bridge’s immediate approaches 
was 7,110/. The foundation-stone was laid 28th March, 1805 ; the 
bridge passable Novcinbet, 1806. It is worthy of remark, that in the 
mouth of the Kirkcudbright River Dee spring-tides rise 25 feet ; whei eas, 
at Other places round the neighbouring coast of Scotland, sjjriug-tidcs 
only rise from 14 to 16 feet; the trumpet-like shape of the sea-entranec^ 
admitting so large a quantity of tide ns cannot otherwise dispose of 
itself than by rushing up hill, as in the Firth of Forth, and more re- 
markably in the Bristol Chatmcl,^ — pp. 31, 32. 

Telford'i professional pursuits were to be now in a great mea- 
sure changed. Canal navigation, which the Duke of Bridgewater 
introdueed about the year l70O, had been hitherto but partially 
adopted in Shropslare ; but the attention of speculators, and of 
those ako who£;e chief object was to promote the general welfare 
of the country, bega#about the year 1796fc^to be m much directed 
toward canals as it is toward milways now. ^ The advantages/ 
says Telford, ^to be derived from this moBe of conveyance did 
riot ’6S<^p€! th* attention of the enlightened land-owners, who 
at rich imd riirmw county with canal 

so as io nmt4 the rivers Sevem, j^r and Mersey ; 

they 
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ihfy caused the levels to he ascertained, and a plaati foi*iUed : so 
eager at that time «wefe the public for such spectfla-tions^ that at^ 
the first general mepeting four times the estimated expense was 
without heritation stihshribed^ and an act of parliament was 
tained in 1793* 

* Tliis project, in fact, consists of a series of navigations, undef the 
name of the Ellesinere Canals sc called from that town being situatted 
near the centre of operations, and the first meeting being held there ; 
the description would be more correct hy considering the canal as pro- 
ceeding from the River Dee, in the vale of JAangollen, and passing near 
the towns of Ellesmere, Whitchurch, Nantwich, and the city of Chester, 
to Ellesmere Port on the Mersey, in one direction; in the second, 
jiassing through the middle of Shropshire tow^ards Shrewsbury upon the 
Severn ; and in a third, proceeding by the town of Oswestry to the 
Montgomeryshire Canal at Llanyinynech : in all, including the Chester 
Canal (as now iiicorjjorated), about 103 miles in length. 

* In planning n canal ahnig the borders of North Wales, and after- 
wards on the summit which separates the counties of Salop and Chester^ 
advantages in procuring water, and distributing it in the three beforer 
mentioned directions, are not wanting ; but many obstacles, from irre- 
gularity of surfaces and deep valleys, were to be encountered. 

‘When the alfair was so far arranged as to justify the com- 
mencement of practical operations, the committee of management, com- 
]ioscd chiefly of co\mpjf magistrates, having, at the quarter-sessions and 
other public meetings, observed fbat the county works were conducteil 
to their satisfactidu, Wetc pleased to propose my undertaking the con- 
duct of this extensive and complicated work ; and, feeling in myself a 
stronger disposition for executing works of impottahee and magnitude 
than for the details of house architecture, I did ndt hesitate to accept 
their offer, and from that time directed lay aitenlioh ^Idly to (Jivil 
Engineering. As most of the difficulties which occur in CauaJ making 
must be overcome by means of masonry and canJentiy, my previous 
occupations had so m given me confidence ; anri in regard to earth- 
work, I had the advantage of consulting Mr. William Jessop, an expe- 
rienced engineer, on whose advice I never failed to set a proper value.’ 
— pp. 33, 34. 

Upon this canal it was found that the lock-gates, even tliough 
made of the best English oak, were in a few yeavs snt^eci to 
de<^y ; for which reason, considering that the renewal of ^em 
obstructed the navigation, and that iron abounded in Slir<qp!$hire, 
and was mewe durable than timber almrnateijrwel anddri^; &e 
uprights and ribs of ti^ lai^ lock-gates ha^e for stoe years jptot 
been constructed wRh iron ; some of these ga^s hiwe^^n up#Jads! 
of iW^Cnty yeai^ in ^e, aiwl show no symptoms of d^ay^ 
application of cas^iron has in one instance upon this 
jjarried to a still g^aaj^r4^tent~ne^^^ to CwiRfe 

ii^ Cheshire, where 

' haviiig 
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having been bmlt tipon a stratum of quicksand, were repeatedly 
underminecl. This suggested the idea of construoltng the entire 
locks nf cast^iiiuiii and this extraordinary applicaticnt of a new 
mi^rial was successfully accomplished, and answered il^ purpose. 

The two most remarkable of Telford s aqueducts are upon this 
canal; they arc the most beautiful works of their kind in the 
kingdom. One is the Chirk aqueduct over the valley of tlte 
Ceriog, the other the Poni^y-Cysyltc over the river Dee. Mr, 
Lane has properly introduced them in the back-ground to his fine 
portrait of the engineer, an<l Telford himself had them both cut 
upon a large seal. Considerable difficulties were to be overcome 
in both. 

* In regard to aqueducts,’ he says, ‘when a canal is carried over a 
small stream, at a sufficient height to admit the water to pass freely 
under it, they are constructed generally as a bridge of masonry, of suffi- 
cient breadth to admit a towing-path and puddle to preserve the water 
in the canal; but when the level is so low in regard to the surface of 
the natural stream as to require an increased head on the upper side, ia 
order to force the water through a syphon under tlie bottom of the canal, 
much care is necessary ; the foundations of the piers must be secured by 
platforms of timber and inverted arches, and from them arc brought up 
iron ties, which, being attached to iron ribs passed over the top of the 
arch, prevent the upward pressure from lifting the whole body of the 
masonry. When a navigable canat is carried over, deep or wide valleys, 
an aqueduct becomes a formidable work, and demanfls all the skill of 
the engineer. My previous experience of bridge-building qualified me 
to conduct works of this description ; but, as each particular case re- 
quires peculiar treataeut, eng^ieers, by adhering to one mode of con- 
struction, had sometimes met with senous failures, which were not only 
productive of dis^ace to themselves, hut Evolved their employers in 
disappointment and expense: these instances induced me to proceed 
witli caution, and to study with great care the nature of each work 

‘ The Ceriog, or Chirk valley, is 710 feet in width; the hanks are 
steep, with a flat alluvial meadow l>etw'cen them, through which the 
river passes. To preserve the canal level, the stirface of its water must 
he maintained at 65 feet above the meadow, and 70 above the water in 
tlie river. There are 10 arches, each of which is 40 feet span. The 
first stone of this aqueduct was kid on the 1 7th June, 1790. Previously 
to this time^ such canal aqueducts had been uriiibrmly made to retain 
the water necessary for navigation, l>y means of puddled earth retained 
by masonry; audm order to obtain sufficient breadth fur*tliis super** 
strqcture, the masonry of the piers, abutments, 8Nqd arches was of massive 
strength ; apd after all this expense, and every imaginable precaution» 
the i^osts, by , swelling the moist puddle, frequently created fissures, 
burst die luasom^*, and suffered tl^ vyater to escape, nay, sometimes 
aclt|«ffly threw down the aqueducts; instances . of this kind haviiig 
ocrated evek ih the works of the justly-celebrated Brindley. It was 
evident that the increased pressure of the puddled was the chief 
u . cause 
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of meh foilur^ ; I (herefoye had recourse, to the IdytowiBg echemc 
in order to avoid naii^; The spandrills of the etone aycheii were^ 
conatinioted with togitu^td vvalls (m at Kirkcudbright: Bridge), in- 
stead of l>eing filled with earth, and across these the canal bottont w^s 
formed by cast-iron plates at each side, infixed in square stone masonry. 
Those bottom plates Imd fianches on their edges, and were secured by 
nuts and screws at every juncture. The sides of the canal were made 
water-proof by ashler masonry, backed with hard-burnt bricks, laid in 
Parker’s cement, on the outside of which was xubble-stonc work, like 
the rest of the aqueduct. The towing-path had a thin bed of clay under 
tlie gravel, and its outer edge was protected by an iron railing. The 
width of the water-way is 1 1 feet, of the masonry on each side 5 feet 
0 inches, and the depth of the water in the canal is 5 feet. 

‘ By this mode of construction, the (juantity of masonry is much 
diminished, and the iron bottom plate forms a continued tie, and pre- 
vents the side walls from separation by lateral pressure of the contained 
water. Tliere being a quarry of excellent fiat bedded rubble-stone 
within a quarter of a mile of the site, and lime-kilns within two miles, 
the whole, with the exception of quoins, coping, and lining tlie sides. of 
the water-way, which are of ashler masonry, is of rubble-work, laid in 
lime-mortar ; the materials and workmanship equally excellent. The 
edifice was completed in the year 1801, and is still in a perfect state j 
the total coat was 20,898// — pp. 37-40. 

Perhaps there are no works 6( art which, when fine in their 
kind, are contemplated with so much satisfaction^ because of their 
evident utility, as bridges and aqueducts. With regard to bridges, 
Telford was the Pontifex Maximus of his age ; tio other architect 
ever constructed so many. Both his ^reat @^ueductf have the 
advantage of being liappily situated. That of Clbirlc in a well- 
wooded valley, with Chirk Castle on an eminence immediately 
above it, Glen-Ccriog and the Welsh mountains in the back- 
ground, the village of Chirk, with Lord Duncanmm’s seat and 
w<j<k1s to the eastward, and in the intermediate space Ceriog 
Bridge and tlie Holyhead road, itself a beautiful work of art. 
These combined objects, Telford obsenres, compaiie a land8cap<^ 
seldom surpassed : add to this the boundary-line of North Wales, 
with Offa’s Dyke in the immediate vicinity, whereby historical 
associations, the days of turbulence and barbarous waffere, are 
recalled with singular contrast to the blessings of dbmestic ubion 
and well-r^ralated liberty. 

Pont-y-Cysylte was a more arduous work, and forms b still 
more' striking object!/ It is about four miles north of Cfiiriif, 
The imgineer s accppnt of his operations is singularly bpptwtai^ 

The north bank of the River Dee at tliis place is abrupt ^ 
south side the acctivHy b more gradual ; and here, on aecomb 
earth being readily from the adjaoent bmK it wsb found mbst 

economical to push embankMnt^ t^OO.feelm kilffiK 

\ from 
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from the levet of the water-wiiy of the canah u'n**! its 
^'height became t5 feet ; atiil a diatance of 1001 feet mtev^ened before 
amviog at the tioxth bank, and in the middle of this s^ce the iUimr 
Dee was 127 feet below the water-level of tlie canah which was to be 
Carried over it; therefore serious consideration was requisite i** what 
manner to accomplish this passage at any reasonable expense. To lock 
down on each side 50 or 60 feet, by 7 or 8 locks, as originally intended, 
I perceived was indeed impracticaWe, as involving serious loss of water 
on both sides the valley, whereas there was not more than sufficient to 
supply the unavindable lockage and leakage of the summit level. To 
construct an aqueduct upon the usual principles, by masonry x)iers and 
arches 100 feet in height, of sufficient breadth and strtmgih to afford 
room for a puddled water-way, wouhl have been hszardous and enor- 
mously expensive ; necessity obliged me therefore to contrive some safer 
and more economical mode of proceeding. I had about that time carried 
the Shrewsbury canal by a cast-iron trough at about 16 feet above the 
level of the ground ; and, finding this practicable, it occurred to me, as 
there was hard sandstone adjacent to Pont-y-Cysylte, that no very serious 
difficulty could occur in buiidinga number of square pillars, of sufficient 
dimensions to support a cast-iron trough, with ribs under it, for the 
canal. After due consideration, I caused a moilel to be made of two 
piers, a set or compartment of ribs, the canal-trough, the towing-path 
and side railing, with all the flanches, ihcir nuts and screws and joint- 
ing complete. The foundations of the river piers are placed upoti hard 
sandstone rock; those on each bank are either on alternating cogl 
strata, or hard firm gravel. Thus secure of good foundations, suitable 
sandstone for the masonry, the best of iron, a satisfactory model of the 
iron-work, and able experienced workmen, I proceeded with confidence 
of ultimate sucxjess, although the un4«ria)iing was unprecedented, and 
generally consider^ hazardous, 

‘ The height of the pier^f above the low water in the river ia 121 feet, 
their section at the level of high water in the fiver is 20 feet by 12 feet, 
at the top 13 feet by 7 feet 6 inches. To 70 feet elevation from the 
base they are solid, but the upper 50 feet is built hollow ; the outer walls 
being only 2 feet in thickness, with one cross inner wall : this not only 
places the centre of gravity lower in the pier, and saves masonry, but 
insures good workmanship, as every side qf each stone is expos^. I 
have ever since that time caused every tall pier under my direction to 
be, thus built. The width of the water-way is 11 feet 10 inches, of which 
the towing-path covers 4 feet 8 inches, leaving 7 feet 2 inches for the 
boat ; but as the towing-path stands upon iron jiillars, uiider which the 
wafer fluctuates and recedes freely, the boat passes witli ease» Tlie stode 
piers, are 18 in number, besides the two abutn^ent piers ; they were all 
built to the level of 20 feet, and then the s^ffofding and gangways 
were all raised to that level, and the materials bfing brought from the 
marfit bank, the workmen always commenced at the most distant or 
BQ^ik a^butmeixt pier, receding pier by pier to the nor^ bank:; and by 
thus ascending" from time to time in tl^ir work, Ihey felt m more ap- 
pve^ston of danger when on the highest, tlm at first on the lowest 

gangways : 
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g«ii§wayft: oBe mim dumg the w}ui}e of the in 

Wlding, th^ the im-wiork npiU their, e.iwl’^ 

thie Wk fla^ from cieipc^eiM on iih» .part. By r^krdng to pWe 14» 
the general form, aodmlaa the details of oonstniction^ will he Readily 
understood. This singular aipieduct was opened in 1805, and has now 
been navigated 28 years with facility and safety? .... 

^Tlie whole expense of the aqueduct, and great embankment, was 
41,018/. ; a moderate sum as compared with what by any mode here- 
tofore in practice it would have cost.’ — pp. 41 — 45. 

The editor has comprised much curious information in a note 
concerning the piers of this remarkable aqueduct Mr. Telford, 
he says, hod seen evidence of the Weakness of masonry supports, 
which in appearance promised the utmost durability. The fall 
of St. Chad’s churcli disclosed to him in a striking manner the 
structure of its pillars, which were of great diameter, but merely 
shells of masonry filled with dry rubbish. Nor indeed is such 
dangerous fallacy confined to ancient edifices ; the rubble boclclng 
of the piers of Westminster Bri<lge, finished in 1745, scarcely 
supporting itself whenever the surface ashler -work is removed for 
oc^mional repairs. Mr. Telford led the way in preventing much 
of this kind of fraud in bridge-buildipg, by sttbstituting longi- 
tudinal walls under the road-way, instead of filling the space with 
earth or rubbish. ;^his great improvement has been adopted by 
all engineers, fond whi^ever masonry piers are of sufficient dimen- 
sions to adnuVdf apertures large enoujgh for the convenience of 
the workman, and therefore also admitting sblbsequent examination 
of his workmanship, security is thus obtained iar more valuable 
than the questionable superiority of a solid op which the 

true beariiig and comtexion of every stone is not of necessity 
brought to a test, as in a bonded wal|. 

* Nothing in the history of masomf/^ more mstructiye than the du- 

ration of the Irish round towers, will illastrate the ctcelent 
principle adopted by Mr. Telford; thor^ver, they affor4 early instance 
of erecting such lofiy buildings from within (avoiding the expense of 
seaffoMuig), as has recently been i>raetiBed with decided economy in 
cohstrdchnk steam-engine chimhej'S. . 

* An lrish r^nd fo^er, in some instances, exceeds ifiO feet ill eleva- 
tion, and Iws mid to average at 90 feet Their oUtwaifd Cir- 

ompferencefo about 45 feOt at the base, where the thickneas of the wall 
fo mm B to^4feiet,^i upwards in a due degree to fiie^summit. 

The expense of buoI ap edifice <if now built) would m$\ eaee^ 

^Tpe first elemeiit of superior . durability is, Seen 
baseui^t, or sfhbshTictfon, whfoh was almost unavmdalolb 
tie^, of the floor-way some flistaiicfe ficom the grouwdi;1h!^r|^m^^ 

for successive 
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the dimwiriiy Among tlm 90 loweahi, which^ in vnrioiti states of dteeoy* 
are stiU extant m Ireland^ there are pmbaMy vaiioTjs speoiiiiens of tife 
biiiida^s art; the generality consist of that kind of eaidhl masonry 
Spanied Rul&le^ in which small stones shaped by the hammer 
(in default of suitable 8|pnea at hand) are placed in every interstice of 
the larger stones, so that very little mortar is intermixed in ihe body 
of the wall^ which is raised sta^e by stage of .convenient height; the 
outside of spanled masonry especially presenting an almost uninterrupted 
surface of stone, supidementary splinters being carefully inserted in the 
joints of the undried wall. 

^ The seemingly rude coverings of these towers are perhaps the best, 
thatis^ the most durable, ever devised by human wit. The arch, fa- 
miliar to the Greeks of the Lower Empire, could not be introduced 
wherei lateral abutment was impossible, and timber support was out of 
the question, so that the overlapping of flat stones, consolidated by mortar 
into a hollow cone, was perhaps the only resource ; and a few of those 
stone roofs still remain surmounted by their cap-stone.’ — Note, pp. 
43; 44. 

An octavo volume concerning the round towers was pub- 
lished a few years ago by a Mr. O’Brien, who is since <lea<l. 
His theory was, that they were proofs of phallic worship, which 
he seemed to think a very proper sort of worship.* liiat they 
were pagan temples is probable, but Wongipg to a form of wor- 
ship whicli was conheefed with no such abominations. The four 
temples of the Onebers, which Jonas Hanway saw at Sari on the 
Caspian, resemble the Irish tbund towers, as far as he has <lescribcd 
them. The Guebers formerly inhabit^^ all that coast. ' It 
seemed mchmiste^t/ he says, ^ that the Persians sulFered these 
temples to rteiaht after the abolitibn of a religkin which they now 
esteem grossly idblatroOB f but they are made of the most durable 
materials. These edifices are rotundas of ebout thirty feet dia- 
meter, raised in height to a pmii^'near ISO feet. 

The suppositions concerning; rim Irish lowers are that they were 
fire-temples ; or that riiey were erected for beacons, and substv 
qucntly used for belfries ; or that they were built for anchorets 
of an ordbr called Inclusi, who are said to have commenced their 
institjuriou ip Ireland a. n. 782. Of thisthen^ appf*ars no <ni- 
deuce whatever. Another opinion is that they weiw penitentiary 
pitsems ; |hi» i« deduced from their internal structure, every tower, 
acc0iniiitg4o Mr, D’ Alton, being divided ^into stories of different 
heights, and la%e holes are distinctly trac«®%inside, in which the 
si^veml liopriiiigi were joisted, or projecting stone brackets on 
v^||l§d^:^tihey Ekeh sta^. was lit ’^th l<fop-hg|^ while the 

h^ four larged opemx^s pp|K>site one another, aiud re- 

. .. t iu i I. I I - r -r .i . 1)^ .1 .- .n , I ' ■- I . .1 ■■-li'.rni r- - |. T r ' ' ' I . J 

AWliypst&flb, in tbs sptdt of Ibis itb^aiinobk Sad Ust ^pos^ei^us 

voi. txiii. MO. cjbtvi. S F garding 
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gnrding the severttl C9i»r4iniil pointe. On the faith c^f certain Irish 
xnanusctii^ which however have neither been named, cited, nor 
referred to, it has beeti im^^sed thid penitents used to be pieced 
first upon the uppermM fiber, and, after passing a certain time 
there proportioned to tiheir crimes, that they Were allowed to de- 
scend one story, and so to another, until they cam^ to the door, 
and there received absolution. Of this there is no proof, and 
little probability. Another guess is that they were erected for 
the better exposing t)f die sacrament and preaching to the people, 
and that witli this view the windows at the summit were con- 
structed. Mr. D’ Alton justly objects to this, Uhe great height 
and the formation of llieso orifices, equally beyond the ordinary 
capacity of eye or ear.’ A very accurate and sagacious observei*, 
upon examining one of these towers, thought the apertures were 
intended for hanging out a signal from a pole, or thrusting out a 
leafy branch with the same intent. 

Beacons they cannot have been, because many are found in 
deep valleys and hollow places, and sometimes two are found close 
to each other. Belfries they were not, for none of them were 
large enough for a single bell to swing in them^ if larger than a 
Imnd-bell, cind, as Milner well observes> from the whole of their 
form and dimensions they are rather calculated to stifle that! to 
transmit to a distance any sound that is made in them. ‘ Indeed,’ 
says Mr. D’Altoii, wouhl4ie hard to conjecture why Christians 
should build fbek cburches of such frail materials as wicker and 
wood, and erect sdcli everlasting belfries ‘ uf stone, when with 
much less labour a ciomforiabie and capacious church might have 
Ixjen constructed.’ The remarkable circumstance of their do(>r- 
ways being always raised from eight to'skte^n feet above the level 
of the ground, is an additional self-evidence against their being 
belfries, while the fact of there being a square strucrlUre for that 
purpose attached to iome of the churches immediately neat whic h 
the round towers are found, as at Breckon, at Cormac’s Chapel, 
on the rock of Csishel, and close to the beafitifUl round tower 
of Lusk, shows that the Irish clergy of the middle ages did not 
recolpnise from tr^ition the use of the round towers as belfries, 
and completcjs the refutation of this hypothesis. Nor is the opi- 
nion more tenable that they were intended for sacristies, or depcj- 
sitories for relics, im^nuccripts, muniments, and other treasures of 
the (uKacent churdhef ; the interior dianieter of eyery round to#er 
rriusi have, been much filled by the narrowest of corkscre^ 
stairs, or by ladders, that there could have been no spoi^ idy 
Uuch purpose. * . . „ 

»m)st projj«^|e seibmo to be that winch 

Alton supports, iMy.mioh has been most gofUridly 

tained. 
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tainadi Ibat they were fire-temples belonging to the earliest 
age of that idolatry* To what use they were appropriated aftsar 
the extinction of that worship, is mere matter of €onjeeture> 
neither history nor tradition affording any information. They may 
])e as old as the pyramids, and less is known concerning them. 
One at Kilmacduagh, in the county Galway, leans seventeen feet 
and a half from the perptmdicular, Mr* D’ Alton considers this a 
remarkable proof of its durability. But it w txs probably built at 
that inclination — such boastful exhibitions of architectural skill 
are not uncommon. It is proof of their excellent masonry that, 
when one of them at Magbara, in county Down, fell, ' it lay upon 
the ground like a huge gun unbroken.’ 

In the year 1797» Mr. Telford drew up an account of the 
Inland Navigation of the County of Salop for Archdeacon* 
Plymley’s Agricultural Survey of that county. The railw'ay 
speculatoi*s have sometimes been disposed to disparage Telford 
as a person who was far behind them in the race of intellect (it 
is no longer a march !), because in 182;^, when a boundless rage 
for speculation had seized upon every object that ingenuity or 
invention could devise, and the iron -masters, to promote the c'on- 
surnption of iron, which was then depressed in price, suggested 
the construction of railways in sundry directions, the most im- 
portant of which was a proposed line from Liverpool through 
Birmingham to London, the canal proprietors became seriously 
alarmed, and consulted him as to the most advisable means of 
protecting their property. There was at that time but one line 

• In his to this vohime (which is one of thS hest of the series drawn tip 

for the Bofttd of Agdeoiture) the Archdeacon offers this just defence wf hiiusKif fur 
engaging in & Work which might appear iittle consistent with his profession : — 

* That a clergy tOan shonld appear as the writer or editor of what is culled an 
ugi 1 cultural roiiort may seem to require some apology, and 1 wish to have it under- 
stood that I $hould be veiy sorry to see persons whose time is more p.irticularly 
dedicated to the smice ot reiigum, engage in the pursuits of ordinary farmei's; but 
it should be reeoHeeted that the Board of Agriculture is a hoard also of internal im« 
provememt. What 1 may call the voluntary part of this book is copied, in a great 
measure, from papers I presented long ago to the Board {On ike Conditimtif La* 
bnurerB, On Annfxtn^ Land to CatlageSy like ), by which I sought to gain the atten- 
tion of th# members tO subjects connected with the moral imjnovemcnt, as ueH as 
with the outward prosperity, of a large class of our fellow-sulject#, and whose web 
fare wga aUo closely linked with matters of an agricutural nature. Furthi^r, it 
will he allowed me that the theory or facts of vegetatiou, the nature sr compositbm 
of soils, whatever may assist the hibour of man of\kt‘ast, whatever may extend 
whelasome food, or meliorate the situation of any living animal, may be lookefl upoiit 
as the allowable amusements, or ranked among the secondary dnt*e-. ot a ciamtry 

Where a parish priest haa glehedaud, it is his duty to see it properly 
Ctthmiaied,' but independent of this obligation, the income iVum a large majority Of 
livl^a is so small, that the henefft of raising provisions from his gWbv» Of from 
hir^ l^d irhete there is no glebe, or where it is inimiffoiettt, is become requisite to 
the iiiidiiteiiadei^ of a country clergytUan ; hut tbii ihdoM not tnvohe hiiti iiSthe 
hi|gieiee» haying and sellixig, or on attendane# on Ifeiti4n|d 
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of canaUrommunimtiori between London and the two great 
tbwn6 of Liverpool tod Manchester. Telford represented to 
the Birmingham Cailal proprietors that this line was not only 
circuitous^ but impeded also by an enormous quantity of lockage ; 
that the greatly increased business of their neighbourhood re- 
quired a second and in(»re direct line ; and tliat there was no other 
way of effectually protecting their property from depreciation by 
railway speculation than by impro\ing the old canah and making 
a new one frcim near Wolverhampton to Nantwicb^ whence there 
Was an existing canal through Chester to Ellesmere Port on the 
Mersey. He recommended, also, that a branch should be made 
from near Newport to the Shrewsbury Canal, adjacent to the 
Ketley iron-works, and another from near Nantwich to the 'Frent 
and Mersey Canal at Middlewich. Thus a second line would 
be opened to Liverpool and Manchester, shortening the distance 
twfdve miles, and avoiding the delay of 3CO feet of upward and 
downward lockage. 

A joint-stock company was incorporated accordingly^ and 
the Birmingham and Liverpool Junction Canal was commenced 
and completed under Mr. Telford’s direction. The difficulties 
which were encountered in this work are thus stated by himself : 

* 1 n order to counteract the effect of the several railways which, about 
this time, were proposed to be made between Liverpoolaad Birmingham, 
it became peculiarly desirable to carry the Junction Canal in the 
shortest possible direction between the Birmingham Canal, near Wol- 
verhampton, and the fillesmere and Chester Canal at Nantwicli, 
altiiongh this led to jcroswng the numerous inequalities of ground 
between the before-mentioned places, whereby this canal encountered 
cuttings and embankmgs of unusual magnitude, and proportionally 
c\])ensive. fn passing through Cheshire, the canal was, in this respect, 
pecuhaily unfortunate; for the marly soil, of which the surface of that 
rich county chieSy consists, when used for embankment, slips and 
bulges in great masses, and rapidly dissolves when exposed to tlio 
atmosphere. From au unaccommodating disposition in some of the 
land-owners, in persisting to prohibit the proper hue of canal, these evilb 
were espcrieiiced to au enormous and unprecedented extent ; and I am 
hound to state, for the benetit of engineers who may he engaged in 
similar works, that, to the height of 10 or 12 feet, it was found, l>y 
experience^ Clieshiive mailc rctanib its shape sulBciently w ell ; but when 
the height required ^mounts to 50, 60, or 70 feet, no estimate can safel) 
be made, and the euterpfise ought not to be hazarded.* 

*Mr. Telford^s disapprobation of railroads,^ says the Editor,* may 
perhaps be inferred too strongly from liis objection to that which was 
nrst ftoposed between Binninghata ond Liverpool in the ^ar 
Ihgt some explanation is necesisary on tiie subjects Mr, 

against raihroi^ wm not directed against the uti^y of a lapid 
eonveyance of trayellem; but merely against them as a will eonvi^- 
^ ^ ance 
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anas- of hmvf goods \isBally icarried on canals *y and m this he^haii bej&u 
fully jnstifitfd hy experience. The original prospectus of the Jhiverpci^ 
and Manchester , Railroad estimated the expected profits pf the cutn- 
pany to arise from the daily carriage of 3850 tons weighty in heavy 
articles, and 100 tons weight only from the conveyance of passengers ; 
whereas the result has been, that in the year 18^3 the gross profit 
arising from the carriage of goods and Irish cattle aipounted to 
22,057/.; from the conveyance of passengers, to 51,897/. Mr. Tel* 
ford often expressed an opinion that the wear of engines and rails viroitld 
he so considerable, that the expense of currying coals and heavy mer- 
chandize must he greater on railroads than on canals, and he used to 
instance the Shropshire Canal, on which one horse frequently draivs 
twenty boats, each laden with seven tons of coals, the average number 
of such boats being twelve, laden with 84, tons. Previously to Mr. 
Telford’s death, it never was contemplated to construct extensive lines 
of , railroads, for the sole purpose of carrying ])assengcrs; heietofore (as 
already stated) it was presumed and calculated that large quantities of 
goods would also l)e carried ; whereas it is now generally adinitied that 
goods which do not require very speedy conveyance for spc'cial pur- 
poses cannot be profitably carried on the railroads which have adopted 
a rapid locomotive power. 

‘ So far was Mr. Telford from being adverse to railways generally, 
that he surveyed and reported upon many intended lines on which coals 
and other heavy materials were to be conveyed by horse-power; for 
instance, he reported on the intended Newcastle-on-Tyne and Carlisle 
Railway, when a difference of opinion os to the most eligible line was 
referrea to him : he surveyed and reported on a firoposed line between 
Glasgow and Newcastle-on-Tyne, by way of Berwick ; and the Strat- 
ford and Morton Railway was constructed under his direction.’ 

The fact is that, though Mr. Telfotd never contemplated that 
rapid locomotive steam-power which has encourag^nl many hun- 
dreds of subscribers to their ruin, and by which not letters only, 
but post-oflices, are to travel at the rate of thirty^ mfles an hour, 
he was one oif the first persons who delivered a iveighly and safe 
opinion in favour of railways. It is in the cdnclusion of that re- 
which he drew up for Archdeacon Plymley's ‘ Agricultural 
Purvey.’ ‘ Since the year 1 797/ he says, — 

‘ when, the account of the inland navigation of the county of 8aIop 
was made out, another mode of conveyance haa freqtiently been adopted 
in this county to a considerable extent I mean tlial of forming roads 
with iron rails laid along them, upon whicl^ the articles are ctonveyed 
in waggons, containing from six to thirty hun^od-weigbt Kxpcriaice 
has now convinced us that in countries whose surfaces are rugged, ol 
Hrhere it is difficult to Obtain water for lockage ; Harare the eight of the* 
articles of produce is great in comparison with their hulk, an^^jriierc 
tjtey arc mostly to be conveyed from a higher to a lower level, 
cases, & railw'ays are, in genertj, ps^ablc to a canal 
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♦Thia useful coutriDHiiace liiay be varied bo as to suit the surface of 
Irnany difficult countries at a comparatively moderate expense* It may 
be constructed in a much more expeditious manner than navigable 
canals. It may be introduced into many districts where canals are 
wholly inapplicable. Several districts of the county of Salop and the 
adjoining counties, in which canals were once proposed to be made, 
have lately been surveyed with a view of adopting railways, and in 
many cases I am convinced it will be found advisable to do so; .vo ihat^ 
in the instances where J have taken the liberty of rnenlioning that canals 
are much wankd^I beg have to bt understood to include iron railways ; 
and I strongly recommend that in all future surveys it mty be an t«- 
struction to the engineers that they do emaiine the tracts of country 
with a view of introducing iron railways ivherever difficulties may 
occur ivith regard to the making navigable canals, 

The sort of examination thus recommendotl by Telford has 
been made part of the government survey of Ireland ; indeed a 
survey with special view to railways was made over the surface of 
that country in 18 '>7. So far, then, was Telford front being in- 
sensible to, or prejudiced against, the real utility of railways,— so 
far from being behindhand with his contemporaries upon this 
]K>int, that the very measures which Government has now adopted 
in Ireland were recommended by him vfiovo than forty years ago. 

Telford had been for ten years employed upon the Ellesmere 
Canal, and others of less importance, when political circumstances 
led to his connexion with a work of unusual magnitude, the 
greatest, indeed, of its kind thitt has ever been accomplished. 

* France having by successful aggrcEsions arrayed the whole of Europe, 
and especially the Northern Power»> in cambinatioii against her great 
maritime rival, and tlier0 being no naval station of any couset|uence, 
either in the north of England, the whole coast of Scotland, or the north- 
west of Ireland, the enemy had it in his power to annoy those parts from 
the North Siftas, by passing round the Orkneys ; whereby the commerce 
of a considerable portion of the United Kingdom frequently suffered 
serious losses ^ these circumstances, and a desire to give employment 
to- the Highlanders of Scotland, the urgency of which was at that time 
much pressed upon government, caused the subject to be taken into 
serious consideration ; and enlarged views were opened by tlic descrip- 
tion of the valley, called the Great Glen of Scotland, which, 

Commencing between the promontory of Burgh-Head in Elginshire, 
and Cromarty, passes through a succession of sea-inlets and fresh-water 
lochs (lakes) to the soutlpsni extremity of Cantyre, a distance of 200 
miles, and in nearly » Itrait direction between the Naze of Norway 
and the north of Ireland. The whole of this extensive valley, with 
j* the exception of aboht 22 miles, being occupied by navigable waters, 
and the excepted apace by a navigable canal, saves upwards of 500 
miles of dangerous navigation, as compared with that by the Orkneys 
Cape Wrath. Sln|is of war, were this track open to them, itiight 
in two days, from i station hi Fort George, near luverhhls, reach the 
north of Ireland, ‘ This 
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\ This remarkable valley has been noticed ever since the lime of the 
Romans* In the curious map by Riclmrd of Cirencester, compe^od iii 
the 14 th century, and founded upon Ptolemy^s tables, a contini^ed 
canal is represented along the whole valley, between the east and west 
seas, perhaps from the fleet of discovery sent by Agricola having seen 
the deep*sea inlets on each side of the island. 

‘ That this valley has always been deemed an important position for 
the command or protection of the Highlands, is evident from the old 
castle of fnverlochy, that of Urquliart, the Vitrified Forts, and the 
modern establishments of Fort- William, Fort -Augustus, and Fort- 
George, being all placed in it. 

^ At hist this remarkable valley attracted the attention of the Com- 
missioners of Forfeited Esilites, who in 1113 employed the justly cele- 
brated James Watt to examine and report his opinion whether it was 
practicable to open a navigable communication between the several 
lochs and the tideways of the eastern and western seas ; when tliat able 
engineer reported iu the affirmative, and recommended a canal of 10 
feet depth of water; but the forfeited estates being restored in 1184, 
the projected navigation was neglected. 

* in the year 1801, for the reasons already assigned, government 
employed me to survey the coasts of Scotland, also the interior ol‘ the 
country, and report generally as to their present state, and what im- 
provements were most advisable. The result of my investigations 
comprehended the establishment of naval stations, improving or creating 
ports, constructing roads, building bridges, and opeoing a navigable 
communication along tbe Great ulen bf Scotland, by the Caledonian 
Canal.* 

A report was |WMX)rditigly draw ami it was laid before 
Parliametit by Mie. Vanaittarti then 8ep:etary of the Treasury, 
(now Lord Bexley,) whom Telford justly eulogizes as ‘ a ]>ro- 
moter, personally and officially, of every'soherne for the g(K>d of 
his country.’ Mr. Tdford s representation of the obstacles whicii 
then obstructed the communication in tbe north of Scotland, and 
wliicb were known to every person who had travelled through, 
or even inquired into the state of the country, appears like a 
tale of fortnejr times ; — ^jet is it perfectly free from anything like 
exaggeratjon. Previous to the year 1742, the roads were merely 
the tracks of black cattle and horses, intersected by numerous 
rafud streams, wliich being frequently swoln into torrents by 
heavy rains, rendered them dangerous or impassable. Tlio mili- 
tliyy roads which were formed about that time, having been lai<l 
pat wiffi other views than those of proifibting commerce and in- 
dustry, were generally in such <lirections, and so inconveniently 
stcHsp, as to be nearly unfit for the purpose# of crivil life ; and in 
ihuae parts where they w^ere tolerably accessible, or whej^ roads 
been formed by the inhabitmts, bridges over Ipbif of 
piitmipal rivers wexe wanting, ^ a^idpts, tn consequence, 

wer^ 
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were frequent. Tho Tay at Dunkeld, the Spey i^t Fochabers, 
the Beauley in Invcme»s-shire^ and the Conon near Dingwall, 
large rivcra alb were all, when this report was drawn up* crossed 
liy means of ferry-boats, the passage being always inconvenient 
and often dangerous. 

The watit of bridges, indeed, was felt to be so serious^ on in- 
convenience in an improving country, that the measures proposed 
to Government met \vith ready co-operation in the noblemen 
and gentry of the respective counties. The Duke of Athol, to whom 
the two ferries at Dunkeld belonged, authorised Mr. Telford to 
state in his report, that if Government would defray one-half the 
expense a bridge, he would advanc.‘e the other ; that be would 
give up his interest in the ferries, if, in lieu thereof, a reasonable 
toll were put upon the bridge, in order to liquidate tiie capital 
whii^h he should advance : after this should have been accom- 
plished, with a small surplus to answer the repairs, the bridge 
was ever after to remain free of toll. This the engineer repre- 
sented as a reasonable and just mode of defraying the expense, 
the safety and accommodation being so great, that no one could 
object to pay the same loll for a safe and convenient bridge which 
was then paid for a dangerous and inconvenient ferry-boat, 
especially when there was a certain prospect of having the bridge 
toll-free in a few years*. 

Soi t(K), at Fochabers. The Spey is the drain of a great 
extent of mountaiiiotts Countiy, where there is much rain. It is a 
deep and rapid river, ami the ferry was of course very dangerous. 
This fewry was oil the great road eastward from Inverness and 
Fort George, throughtllie towns and cultivated country in Murray 
and Banff shires, and fram thence through Frazerburgh and 
Peterhead to Aberdeen. The necessity of having a bridge at 
Fochabers became so urgent, that the Duke of Gordon began a 
subscription in the adjacent country for defraying the expense. 
He set a liberal example himself; and it was followed by most of 
the gentlemen in these parts; but though a contract was in 
consequem e enteml into, and some steps taken towards carrying 
it into execud^pn, the report stated that, unless Government would 
grant an aid equal to one-half the expense, the works 'must still 
be left unfinished, and unfit for the purposes intended. 

The prop6sed bridges ^ver the Beauley and the C'onon were 
not less needed for ih/^ Improvement of the country than those at 
Dunkeld and Fochabers ; they were wanted in order to facilitate 
the commumcatiom With Koss-sbire, Sutherland, and Cmthness : 
they wor 0 equally so for the north-west coast of the main land, 
the iKirtbern |iarts of the Hebrides. ^ They are the ro0ls/ 
sfdd Telford, 'hom wbkk great number of brancl^ 

are 
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arc to proceed, which are necessary for the improvement of the 
country^ and the extension of the fisheries/ ' Nothing; Cottlfcl be 
more liberal, and, at the same time, more judicious than the plan 
upon whidi Government proceeded in promoting and a$aisting 
whatever manifestly tended to the improvement of Scotland. By 
advancing half the sum required for every object of unquestion- 
able utility, it induced the inhabitants to assess themselves wil- 
lingly to the amount of the other half. 

* The empire at large being decpl)’ interested in those improvements 
as it regards promoting the fisheries, and increasing the revetuie and 
population of the kingdom, justifies government in granting aid towards 
making roads and bridgeou a country which must otherwise remain, 
perhaps for ages to come, thus imperfectly connected; yet as the land- 
owners in those extensive districts through which the roads would pass, 
and indeed the whole of the adjoining districts of country, would enjoy 
improved cultivation and pasturage, increased incomes, and all the 
blessings which arc to he derived from a facility of intercourse, it is 
certainly just that they should contribute a sliare with government in 
the expense of acquiring those advantages. They might be enabled to 
do this without inconvenience to the present possessors, by being em- 
powered by an Act of Parliament to sell land, or borrow money upon 
the land, to the amount of their proportion of the expense to be incurred 
by the roads and bridges. This is reasonable, because the money so 
raised would be applied to improve the remainder of the entailed estate, 
which would be enhanced in value, though somfewhat diminished in 
extent* 

A very important consideration also was the erecting and 
maintaining proper inns upon the roads. ** Several of the 
houses which were built by Government upon the inililary roads 
are striking instances of the necessity there is of giving the 
people who are to keep the inns something else to depend upon 
l)esides what arises fvoiu supplying travellers ; there should Im 
some land attached io the house, at a rate to be settlecl by refer- 
<*uce/’ About the time that Telford submitted remarks 

to the Government, we remember a notable instance of the way 
in which these things are ordered in arbitrary governments. 
Two Englishmen coining from Algarve, along the most miser- 
able part of Portugal, up the coast toward Setubal, were de- 
t aim'd three or four days at Comjrorta, w’aiting fur the paSsage- 
Imat The Portuguese Government ^ had recenfly built an 
mtaiagem there, to facilitate the little'’ trade carried on with 
Algarve in that line by means of muleteers. There was m 
little cbauce-travclling along that wretched and thinly-peopled 
part of the country, tliat no one amid be found U> occupy the 
oMagem^ComipovUi consisting of only few hovek iipeii a 
l^ spit 0f sand, with pestilential swamps m bolh sides. t*iie 
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Portuguese authorities , therefore laid hands upon a shopkeeper at 
Setubal, a cheerful and thriving town, situated in one of the most 
beautiful parts of a d<^ieious country. He was taken from his 
business and his home, transported to this abominable place, 
which is as unhealthy as it is destitute of every comfort and con*- 
venience of life, and there he was ordered, on the part of Go- 
vernment, to remain as the innkeeper. We heard the poor man’s 
story upon the spot from his own lips, and a more woc-begone 
epupf^nance it was never our fortune to behold. 

Upon the fiaheries Telford contented himself at this time with 
observing* that in the improvement of a country the interference 
of government should extend only to the removing obstacles which 
are of a nature not easily to be surmounted by individuals, or any 
body of men who can be brought to act together ; and to the 
affording conveniences which are not easily to be attained by 
them ; and this in cases where it is evident that, by removing 
those obstacles and affording these conveniences, the exertions of 
individuals will be greatly facilitated, so as to promote the general 
good of the empire. The objects connected with the fisheries, 
which seemed to come under this description, were, first, the want 
of a ready communication by water between the east and west 
coasts ; secondly, the want of communication by land from the low 
countries and the east epast with the shores and fishing lochs of 
the west; thirdly, the inconveniences arising from the operation of 
the salt laws ; and fourthly, the want of a harbour in Caithness. , 

Upon the quastion of emigration Telford entered more fully, 
and treated it with that gCK)d sense and good feeling with which 
he regarded every subject that came before him in its moral 
relations. It appeared, he said, from the best information he 
had been ajble to procure, that in the preceding year (1801) about 
8000 persons bod emigrated from various i)arts of the highlands, 
and that thi^ec; fillies that number were then (in 180i^) preparing 
to leave thp country. The conversion of large districts into ex- 
tensive sheep-walks, he considered to be the chief cause of this 
emigration. ^ This,’ said he, ‘ not only requires much fewer 
peope to n^age the same tract of country; but in general an 
entirely new people, who have been accustomed to this mode of 
life, are bro«^ht frpiti the southern parts of Scotland.’ 

* The differ^pe cf rpnU to the landlords between sheep and hlaokr 
cattle is, I U0^ltota|id» at least three to one, ami yet on account of the 
piclliosordlnary rise in the prices of sheep and wool, the sheep-farmers 
have of late been acquiring wealth. As the introducing sb^ep 
forms over caxmtries heretofore stocked with hlack-cattle create an 
eatlensive demiuid for the young sheep from the established fatihst fo is 
poesible that the h%h prices may continue up# ^ 

’.y-v 
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of the country is fully stocked ; after this takes place, the of 

sheep i>roduced will bear a very great proportion to the demandiiaswl 
then it is possible the prices may fall below the average value : iu this 
case it is probable the farms will be subdivided, and a proportion of 
black^cattle and cultivation be introduced in the lower grounds in the 
valleys, while the upper parts of the lulls continue to be pastured with 
sheep. This I consider as the most improved state of highlaJul farming, 
audit is consistent with a very considerable population. A beautiful in- 
stance of this is to be seen along the north side of Loch Tay. But 
improved communications, by means of roads and bridges, are necessary 
for this state of society; and for this reason I have said, that if these 
conveniences had been sooner introduced into the Highlands, it is jjossible 
this emigration might not have taken place, at least to the present 
extent.’ 

In some few cases a greater population than the land could 
support in any shape lias rendered emigration a matter of ne- 
cessity, as in the island of Tirce. Some had no doubt been 
deluded by accounts sent buck l)y others who had gone before 
them ; and many bad been deceived by artful persons who 
scrupled not to sacrifice these poor ignorant people for their own 
selfish ends. The high price of black -cattle had facilitated the 
means of removal Jts it furnished the old farmers with a portion 
of capital which enabled them to transport their families beyond 
the Atlantic, Another and ^ery principal reason must also be, 
that the people, when turned out of their black-cattle farms to 
make way for tihe sheep-farmers, saw no mode of employment 
whereby they could earn a subsistence in theit own country; and 
sooner than seek it in the lowi^ds, or in England, they would 
believe what was told them might be done in the farming line in 
America. 

‘ What I have here mentioned appear to me to be the immediate 
causes of the present emigrations from the north-western parts of Scot- 
land. To point out the means of preventing emi^ations in future is a 
part of ray duty, upon which I enter with no small degrtse of hesitation. 
As the evil at present seems to arise chiefly from the conduct of land- 
owners, in changing the economy of their estates, it may be questioned 
whether government can with justice interfere, or w’hetber any essential 
benefits are likely to arise firom its interference. 

* In one point of view it may be stated, that, taking the mountainous 
parts of Scotland as a district of the Britisl; Empire, it Is the interest 
of the empire tliat this district be made to produce as nluch human food 
os it is capable of doing at the least possible expense ; that this may be 
done by stocking it chiefly with sheep ; that if is the interest of the 
empire the food so produced should not lie consumed by persons residing 
hmongst the mountains totally unemployed, but rather in so^ other 
Wts of the country, where their labour can be itnadc productive either 
m the biudaess of agrietdture, fisheries, or manufoctuits ; and that by 

suffering 
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ftufllVi'ing every petsoii to |brmie ihat Q,pftm to them to be their own 
interest, that> although iomc temporary inconveniences may ariae, yet, 
upon tite whole, matters will hi the end adjust themaclves into the forms 
rnc»t amtablc for the place/ 

lie then, with his natural sense of justice, noticed the moral 
and political evils arising; not so miidi from the change itself, as 
front the manner in which it was effected in so many Instances, 
withotit ^ny consideration for the poor people who were ejected* 
In behalf of the landholders, he fairly stated whatever could be 
represented in their ffivour. Speaking, then, of those who might 
truly be called the sufferers, he said,^ — 

‘ In another point of view it may be staled, that it is a great hardship, 
if not a great injustice, that the inhahitants of an extensive district 
should all at once, be driven from their native country to make way for 
sheep-farming, wliich is likely to be carried to an imprudent extent ; 
that, in a few years, this excess will be evident; that before it is dis- 
covered, the country will be depopulated, and that race of people which 
Jias of late years maititaiued so honourable a share in the operations of 
our armies and navies will then be no more; that in a case where such 
a numerous body of the people are deeply interested, it is the duty of 
government to consider it as an extraordinary case, and one of those 
occasions which justifies them in departing a little from the maxims of 
general policy; that for this purpose regulations should be made to 
prevent land-OWtiers from lessening the population upon their estates 
below a given proportion, and that’ some regulation of' this sort would 
in th^T eiid be in favour of the land-oWners, as it would preserve the 
population best suited to the most approved mode of highland farming, 
such as is practised* at l^readalbane, and to the establishment of fishing 
villages, on the principle laid down and practised so successfully by 
Mr. Hugh Stevenson, of Ohiin, at Arnisdale, on lioch Houm. 

‘ In whatever light the foregoing statements may be viewed, there is 
another on ivhich there can, I think, be no difference of opinion. This 
is, that if there arc any public works to be executed, which, when com- 
pleted, will prbVc generally beneficial to the country, it is advisable 
these works should be undertaken at the present time. This \y6ulfl 
furnish employment for the industrious and valuable part of the people 
in their owp country : they woiild by this means be accustomed to labour, 
they would'^'^^uire some capital, and the foundations would be laid for 
future employments, if, as I have been credibly informed, the inha- 
bitants are strongly attached to their native country, they would greedily 
embrace this opportunity jof being enabled to remain in it, with the 
prospect of be&rihg their condition, because, before the works were 
completed, it must be evident to every one that the whole face bf the 
country would be changed. 

* The Caledonian Canal, and the bridges and roads before mentioned, 
arc of the description alluded to : they will not only 
employment, but prota!ai;’to accomplish all the leading' 
caiO’ reasonably be 'looked forward to 

welfare 
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welfare of the country, whether we regard ita agriculture, fisheries, or 
manufactures,* . 

The result of Mr. Telford’s Report was, that after full atwl 
laborious investigation, two boards of parliamentary commissioners 
were established : one for making roads and bridges in the Hijfh- 
lands, the other for the Caledonian Canal ; the committee to 
which the Report was referred having submiUed to the House 
their opinion, that the execution of the inland navigation proposed 
in Mr. Telford’s Survey, under all due regulations for the econo- 
mical expenditure of such monies as might be employed in this 
great work, would be a measure highly conducive to the pros- 
perity and happiness of diatpmrtof Scotland, and of great im- 
portance to the general interests of the whole United Kingdom. 
Well might the committee call it a great work ; it was of such 
magnitude, and promised to be of such importance, that if a 
similar work had been undertaken by the I’rench government, 
^ all Europe would have rung from side to side.’ The difficulties 
with which the engineer had to contend may best be understood 
from his own succinct and clear 

* Description of tue Caledonian Canal. 

‘ About ten miles within Fort George, and one mile to the north-west 
of the mouth of the river Ness, the tideway of , the Beauley Water is 
from five to seven fathoms deep ; and here, at the fishing village of 
Clachnacharry, is the entrance of the Caledonioit Canal. In order to 
secure an entrance for vesseb of twenty feet draught of water, at the 
top of neap tides, it was necessary, from the flatness of the shore, to 
place the tide-lock 400 yards from hi^-water mark, at the end of an 
embankment; and in constructingthis lock, very considerable difficulties 
occurred, which will be afterwards described. I shall here only observe, 
that this sea or tide-lock is 110 feet long in the chamber, and 40 feet 
wide, and that its rise is 8 feet ; from this lock the canal is formed by 
artificial banks, upon a flat mud shore, until it reaches high-water mark 
at Clachnacharry, where another lock of similar dimensions is placed 
upon hard mouiUaia clay. Immediately to the soutli of this, is formed 
a basin or floating dock,* 967 yards in length, and 162 in breadth : its 
area is about 32 English acres. It is fuTnished with a wharf-wall and 
warehouse at the south end, and its ample dimensions prpducetl earth 
by , excavation for its own banks, and also for supporting the adjoining 
lacka> instead of having recourse to back-cutting* 

* At the south-end of this basin, the great north road^passes over a 
swing abridge, and adjacent to it axe the fotir united Muirtown lock^, 
ifoch 180 feet long and ^0 feet wide, which together rise 82 feet, lifting 
the canal to the level of the surface water of l 4 <ich Ness, when in its 
^ ordinary summer state. From the top of these locks the canal, 50 foet 
the bottom, 20 feet deep, and 120 feet at surface water, ift 'carried 
bends la the rear of the insulated hillock nf TomBahuriiqg to the 
Torvoii^, Tftheve, by reasoa of a precipitous bank, the canal 
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is constrained to occupy thfe former bed of the river, anew channel 
being made ‘for it by the opjliosite baiik^ which at the same 

time produced earth for 4%arating the river and canal ; a gr<^t work, 
more tto half a mile in length. The same kind of difficulty, but lees 
in extent, is overcome in the same manner twice before the canal enters 
the small Loch of Dougbfour, (six miles from Clachnacharry) by a 
TCgtilating lock 170 feCt^lonj^ and 40 wide, actually placed in the old 
channel of the river Kess, which in this place waa hereftofore separated 
into a double stream by an island of gravel. Such a situation points 
out the difficulty of keejylng an extensive lock-pit free from the influx 
of river watery the ordinary level of which was 20 feet above the neces- 
sary excavation. Mr. Davidson’s incessant attention was necessary 
ana conspicuous during this unusual operation in the years 1813 and 
1814, as Well as that of Messrs. Simpson, Cargill, and Rhodes. 

* Between the small Loch of Douglifour and the outlet of Loch-Ness 
at Bona Ferry, the river has been deepened, chiefly by a dredging 
machine. Locli-Ness is about 22 miles in length, nowhere less than 
a mile in breadth ; in depth varying from 5 to 129 fathoms — (a greater 
depth than is found between the Murray Firth and the Baltic Sea) : — its 
direction is straight ; with several small bays of moderate depth, affording 
good anchorage, as at Urquhart, Invermorrison, and Port-Ckrc on the 
north-side ; and at Dores, tlie fall of Fyers, and the Ilorse-shoe on the 

outh side. 

* At the south-^west end of the loch stands Fort-Augustus, on the 
north side «f which the river Oich enters the loch where the canal 
leaves it, crosses the glacis, and at the back of tbe village ascends 40 
feet by means of five connected locks, each 180 feet in length: from 
thence it passes along the south side of the river to the north-east corner 
of Loch-Oich. In tliis distance of about live miles is the Kytra lifting- 
lock, and a regulating-lock, each 170 feet l0hg and 40 wide, and tlie 
channel of thC river has been changed in two places : the breadth of 
Loch-Oich is inconsiderable and irregular; in some parts it requires 
deepening by dredging, especially where the river Garry falls in from 
the north, draining the whole of Glengarry, and having in its course 
Loch-Garry, 6 miles in length, and Loch-Qnoich 10 miles : the summit 
supply of water for the Caledonian Canal is therefore abundant. 

Between the western end of Loch Oich and the east end of Loch- 
Lochy^ i distance of about two miles, the surface of the ground is about 
20 feet above, the water level, and the depth of the canal water being 
20 feet, tbert k 40 feet depth of cutting. Near Loch-Lochy are two 
locks, a regulating lock^ and a lifting-luck ; the difference between the 
surface of the < Water- in these two locks (although Loch-Lochy has been 
raised 12 feet) fe |ie|r^ 10 feet 

* At the end of Loch-Lochy (which is 10 miles in length) 

there is a regdlaling^^k as usual, and the canal is carried over rugged 
ground al^g the noVth-west side of the rivey Lochy, its line intersected 
by one consjdemble tiv^y, end by several mountain streams i the ordi- 
nary level of liieoh Lae% is continued along the canal to 

mile of liOch Eil, where are eight connected 
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and 40 feet in widths and together falling 04 feet ; from thence the canal 
is con tinned on a level to Corpach, where are two eonnected locksy 
falling 15 feet, and a single sea-lock, entering the tideway of Loch*l^. 

* The connection with the tideway being to the westward of the 
general line of the valley, and at the rectangiilar turn of I^^e^Eil 
towards Fort -William, a well-sheltered roadstead and good anchorage 
are here obtained. Loch-Eil and the Linnhc^Loch are inlets of the 
West Sea, and the latter joins the usual channel of navigation south of 
the Sound of Mull. 

‘ The Caledonian Canal locks are not only constructed on an unusually 
large scale, but, in consequence of localities, tlwsy afford useful informa- 
tion to the practical engineer : of this the most important instances are, 
1. the sea-lock at Clachnacharry; 2. the sca-lock at Corpach; 3, the 
locks at Fort-Augustus ; 4. the magnitude of fabric of the before-men- 
tioned eight connected locks : — and the facilities of inland navigation, 
indeed inland navigation itself, principally depending on lockage, or the 
means of raising or depressing a floating vessel to a different level of 
water, I trust 1 shall stand excused if I preface any description of the 
series of the largest locks ever yet constructed, by narrating as clearly 
as J can the progress of this important invention. 

* A river, in its natural current, is more or less deep from cJrcumstimccs 
which need not here be described, and its navigation is usually imjicded 
by shallows and rapids ; inconveniences which the ingenuity of man 
has striven to overcome, ever since his boats became too large and loo 
lieavy for portage, as is still in use for conveyance by canoes in the 
North American fur- trade* 

‘ The first expedient which occurred was to thrust the boat as nearly 
as possible to the rapid, and having well fastened her there, to await 
an increase of water by rain ; and this was sometimes assisted by a 
collection of boats, which, by forming a kind of floating dam, deepened 
the water immediately above, and threw part of the rapid behind them- 
selves. This simple expedient was still in practice at Sun bury, on 
tlic river Thames, since the beginning of the present century ; and else- 
where the custom of building bridges almost always at foras, to accom- 
modate ancient roads of access, as well as to avoid ,ihe difficulty of 
founding piers in deep water, afforded opportunity for improvement 
in navigating the rapid formed by the shallow water or ford : for a stone 
bridge may ho formed into a lock or stoppage of the river by means of 
transverse timbers from pier to pier, sustaining a series of hoards called 
paddles, opposed to the strength of the current, as was heretofore seen 
on the same river Thames, where it passes the city of Oxford at Friar 
Bacon^s Bridge, on the road to Abingdon. Such paddles arc there in 
use to deepen the irregular river channels above that bridge ; and the 
boat or collected boats, of very considerable tonhage, thus find passa^ 
upwards or downwards, a single arch being occajionally cleared of its 
paddles, to afford free passage through the bridge. iv 

, * Ip this sense of the word, the arches of old London Bridge were 
^i^ated as lovks^ some pf the wid^t of them beina purpoafely closed 
itpi tp Ipiv- water mark^by sheet-piling, which (with the sterlings of 

frame-work, 
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frftme-wofk, filled with rulbble-atowes for Protection of the piers,) j:et^ufied 
the river for some Imitrs' navigable td Eichmohd ft high water, some- 
timee quite td Kingston. ' , 

‘ The a^xt degtee of improvement was the introduction of modern 
locks, at first called for distinction pound-tocks^ wheirein water is im- 
pounded between upper and lower gated, for the rfeceptiop of the boat ; 
and these pund-lpcks, improved by modem accuracy with side walls 
and convenient sluices, have not only rendered the Thames and. most of 
our other English rivers navigable, but by economizing the water requlsitip 
for the transit of boats shaped to the lock, have given rise and scope to 
canal navigation— that is, to water-carriage where no river or strean) 
existed or does exist.^ 

In China^ it seems, unconquerable custom still retains inclined 
planes^ instead of locks, on their great rivers and the magnificent 
canals connected with them throughout that extensive empire. 
Having reminded the reader of this, Mr. Telford proceeds thus 
to describe one of the most ingenious of his operations, the forma- 
tion of the sea-lock at Clachnacharry. 

‘ The shore of Loch-Beauley at Clachnacharry has already been 
described as being very fiat, so that it was necessary to carry the canal, 
by artificial embankments, 400 yards beyond high-water mark, where 
the shore consisted of soft mud, into which an iron rod could be easily 
thrust 55 feet ; it seemed inmraciicable to eiiclose by a wooden coffer- 
dam a space for a lock 170 feet long and 40 feet wide, with the neces- 
sary recesses and wing walls ; the elasticity of the mud preventing the 
usual process of pile*driving, by a rebound after every stroke of the 
engine : tberefore it became necessary to adopt a new method, one at 
least which { had not known to have been elsewhere practised. Abund- 
auoe of heavy mountain clay b^ing found in the base of tlie hill imme*^ 
diately above high-water mark, an iron railway was laid down, and the 
two baul^ of tiie canal we^e thus carried outfrom the sliore into 20 feet 
depth of at an ordinary, neap-tide ; and on approaching the site 
qf the futu:^ sea-lock, these banks were united into one mass, and w ere 
thus pushed considerably beyond the extent which the actual lock would 
occupy : thus the weight of the incumbent mass of clay compressed the 
mild, and squeezed out the water. Upon this large .jmoitnd a quantity 
of stone (afi&rwards used in the building) was laid, aibd the whole suf- 
fered to tpmaip fo^ about six months ; during which time the mass had 
sunk about ll feet, this being from time to time ascertained by a spirit- 
level, frijsiip a mark, on the shore. Af^r feeling assured that no further 
8inking*wou}jl tak| place, the pressure sustained being much greater 
than, thst o^ of the intended lock, the stones were, removed, 

and a lock- 3 ^^;:^is:.excavated m solid mound; achaimpump worked 
by six hqrsei^, pit clear of water till its depth was 15 feet ; ut 

that time; A of nine-horse power was cornr? 

msttded thq an<| the excavation was completed 
Before p^hetfatin| .ffeef 'below , the^ level j>f ^ 

spring-tides, (as was nCoCssary for the fbuWatiiqn 
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mud had been removed to the depth of eight feet, and email l>0]^n 
of waterirhich filtered ditwfgh^Burrounding mound of earth (in.'Mhi^ 
puddle walls had been carried up) was conducted in small gutters alcng 
the surface edge of the compressed mud, to the pump^weiL soon 
as the lock^pit wa^excavated, rubble-stone msonry ws laid^n mtcx- 
lime mortar, to the thickness of two feet, in the middle of the lock- 
chamber, increasing to five feet thick on each side ; upon this the in- 
verted arch of square masonry was laid, and the side walls wete founded ; 
after which the chamber-walls, counterforts, recesses, and wing^walls 
were regularly carried up. The masonry in the bottom part was worked 
ill short lengths of about six yards, to prevent the compressed mud from 
again softening and rising up in the newly-compressed space. Tbia 
mud was readily penetrated by piles ; but whenever the strokes of the 
pile-driver ceased during a few hours, no power could drive them further 
in, or draw them out. The masonry of the lock was successfully com- 
pleted in 1812, the rise being 6 feet 8 inches; the gates were then 
hung, and the lock has been constantly worked, remaining always in a 
perfect state. This plan of compressing the mud, sinking the lock-pit 
in it, and when the lock was completed removing the mountain clay 
from the entrance, was invented and adopted from the necessity of the 
case, and was found, upon calculation, to have lieen less expensive than 
any cofferdam, even ImwI that usual expedient been practicable.* 

Difficulties of a different kind were to be overcome at Corpacb, 
at the western end of the canal, where the construction of the sea- 
lock required very different consideration. It wag foond necessary 
to connect the canal with the tideway of Loch-fiil, on the north 
side of a rock situated beyond high-water mark, and covered at 
three-quarters flood ; and the lock was to be advanced into the 
sea far en<mgh for the entrance-sill to be laid upon the rock, so 
that there n%ht be twenty feet of water upon it at the high water 
of neap tides. For this purpose a water-tight mound, face<l witli 
rubble-stones, was carried from the shore beyond tlie extremity 
of the lock- pit ; and between these nM)unds a wooden cofferdam 
was constructed. The clearing away of the gravel and jrnud and 
sand, rising the main piles and placing the wooden frames se- 
curely in their proper idaces, were operations of considerable 
difficulty ; and Telford rightly deemed them worthy of record, 
for the benefit of those who may be engaged in similar expensive 
workiu 

* In the middle district, at Fort- Augustus, the ground uppn which the 
five connected locks are placed, consisting of loose river ^^el, and the 
lower lock requiring its entrance sill to be fined feet under the 
suifacef of the lowest summer level of Loch-Ness, presented no cmnmon 
difficulty ; and os, moreover, the river Oich occupied the intended site 
of the lower lock, these circumstances rendered the construction of the 
locis an arduous undertaking; but there being no alternative as to 
these pbpioal difficulties were to be enebuntered, and 1 lost 

fon, nttn. KO, cxxvT, 2 g «o 
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BO time in proceeding with work. The fir^t operation, in the year 
1814, was to turn the river Oich entirely to the north side of a small 
low, river island, with an intention to occupy what was formerly the 
river channel with the three lower locks. By means of a small steam- 
engine of six-horse power, a trial-pit was mink to %e depth of 18 feet, 
when the water overpowered an engine of twenty-horse power ; a pump- 
well was then begun, and an en^e of thirty-six-horse power was placed 
on It, which commenced working in August, 1816, and the excavation 
of the lowest lock-pit was carried on with much energy, until Btoj>ped by 
the winter floods of the river Oich. Early in the year 181*7, operations 
wxre resumed, and during the summer and autumn the masonry of the 
lock bottom and wings, also of the forebay, was securely placed \ and in 
order more effectually to command the water, I directed a third engine 
of about nine-horse power (which had been in use at the Claclmacbarry 
sea-lock) to be erected ; and when the excavation was more than 25 
feet under the level of the surface of Loch-Ness, the gravel w»as so open, 
that all the three engines were required to keep clear the pit, and no 
cofferdam could be so placed as to render any assistance. 

‘ Under the inverted arches and side walls of the lock-chamber, 
rubble-stone masonry (as at Clacbnachafry) was laid ; but it was here 
placed upon and mixed with abundance of moss, in order to prevent the 
sand from being forced upwards through the lock-bottom from the 
interstices of the coarse open gravel. At the latter end of the working 
season of 1818, the whole masonry of the lowermost lock had been 
built; also the inverted arch, and 14 feet of the side walls of the second 
lock; likewise the inverted arch, and 6 feet of the walls of the thiul 
lock : so that, unless for afterwards putting up the lock-gates, there was 
no further occasion for employing steam-engines at Fort- Augustus. 

* These three locl^ being an extreme case on a large scale, I have 
considered it my duty to record thus much in detail all the means em- 
ployed, in hope that such particular description may prove useful ‘to 
practical engineers, and also to impress on them, from my exi>erience, 
that after the principal engineer has decided upon the most advisable* 
outline of operations, very much depends upon judicious workmaiiship, 
and attention to practical suggestions : so that, in the cases here de- 
scribed, not a small portion of the success is due to Messrs. Simpson 
and Cargill, at Claclmacbarry and Fort- Augustus, and to Messrs. 
Simpson and Wilson, (chiefly the latter,) at the sca-lock and other locks 
at Corpach, and all the other wwks in the western district of the canal.’ 

Oak in snfficient quantity, of the scantlings required, and of 
sound quality, was not U) be* proc'ured, although exorbitant prices 
had l>^en paid for the sea-lock gates of that material. Cast-iron, 
therefore^ was of necessity made use of. The bridges (except 
the fw>t-bridg^^ on* the lock-gates) are cast-iron tom-bridges, 
experience having that their horizontal movement is more 

convenient than that of the draw-bridge. It was found to be so 
in Flanders. The Caledonian Canal differs from others chiefly 
by its dimensions^ Which in deep cutting, en:ibankii%» 
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treated a great ex|)eme» And though the freah-watet lak^ in 
its lino were advantageous as forming 37i miles of its lengtfiVyet 
by causing eight junctions, they occasioned much labour and 
exp<mse, and great difficulty to the engineer* The work cost,, 
nominally, nearl/ double the sum at which it was originally esti- 
mated ; but this was not owing to any extravagance or improvidence 
in the expenditure. The value of materials and labour had risen 
during the war, while the works were in progress, from 30 to 50 
per cent. ; so tliat, the sum annually granted remaining the same, 
only half the quantity of vrork could be annually performed. 

The total expenditure from its commencement, in 1B03, to 
May, 1829, was — 

£ 

For work performed by contract and measure 652,494 

Ditto day-work ..... 68,099 

i*720,593 

Expenses of management, on limber, ma- 
chinery, shipping, land purchased, &c. &t\ 261,766 


£982,359 


There had been received, up to May, 

Rent of land and houses ♦ . . 5,359 

Canal dues . . . i « 14,911 

£20,300 

‘ Previously to the canal being made, strange opinions existetl rcispecl- 
ing the violence of the winds, and their blowing for several inontlis in 
the same direction along the valley ; and therefore, with a view of ascer- 
tiduing facts, registers were kept at each end and in the middle of the 
valley, in which was. noted, 1. the direction of the wind in the valley ; 
2. the direction of the clouds; 3. the description of weather; 4. tlic 
strength of the wind. This statement being partly printed in the 
Annual Reports of the Commissioners, shows that the winds arc more 
variable in this valley than in the open sea, and not more violent ; and 
for upwards of seven years tliis navigation has been used at all seasons, 
without any accident taking place ; and as to facility of transit, steam- 
packets and even sailing vessels have passed from sea to sea in twenty- 
four hours ; and Jnvernes.s has become accessible from Ghisgow with 
entire facility and regularity of passage. 

‘ Tims tma great and difficiiit work, performed in twenty years, in a 
remote district, and under a variety of otlier disadvantages^ is proof of 
what may be accomplished by judicious arrangermjjit and steady perset* 
verance ; but it must be acknowledged with regret that the Caledouiau 
Ca^al has not accomplished its primary and national object, in facili- 
tajj^ing conveyance of Baltic timber to the western ports of Great 
Britiuh and to Ireland. * 

The 
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The enormous enhancement in the price of Baltic timher 
(from Aid. per cubic foot in 1804^ to is. in 18 IS) arose from 
impolitic perseverance in ^ an almost prohibitory duty in favour of 
Canada deals. This duty was continued by biennial renewals, 
till the interested parties successfully claimed a vested interest in 
the Canada timber trade, and the government were so imprudent 
as to yield to their influence. A national injury has thus been 
inflicted, by forcing into amsumption a bad article, indispenssible 
in building houses, and for general purposes ; and this impru- 
dence has, as a necessary consequence, rendered abortive the 
main advantage expected from the Caledonian Canal, that of 
saving 8 or 10 per cent, on Baltic timber for the benefit of the 
western ports and coast of Great Britain, and on the supply of 
Ireland, Thus, says Telford, the expense incurred in malving 
the Caledonian Canal became of no avail ; a trifling national 
detriment indeed, compared to the vast damage inflicted by the 
c'ompuJsory substitution of bad timber in place of good, for all 
the many purposes to which deal baWc is convertible. 

But though the expense incurred in this groat work became of 
no avail as to one of the objects proposed, and that the primary 
one, — and though the actual expenditure so far exceeded the 
estimated sum, it must not be inferred either that the work itself 
has proved useless or that the cost was ill-bestowed. Some per- 
manent good was expected if habtts of industry could be intro- 
duced among a people to whom little inducement to industry had 
hitherto been held out, and this hope was not disappointed. Tii(i 
labourers employed upon the canal were mostly steady, indus- 
trious men, who wrought by the piece, and did their work with 
good will, because they wore regularly paid. Their example w as 
not lost ujKin the highlanders : finding good customers in work- 
men who could pay regularly, because they themselves were regu- 
larly paid, they began to grow potatoes largely for this certain 
demand; and much land, which had before lain waste, was thus 
brought into cultivation. . 

1 1 is worthy of notice that, numerous as the labourers were wlio 
were employed upon the Caledonian Canal in its various stag^es, 
during the ihany years that it was in progress, there were no dis- 
turbances among them, nor were any complaints made of their 
conduct ; ivhereas, among the consequences attendant upon the 
formation of raihvays, the newspapers tell us of frequent and fcir- 
midable riots; aiid that there has been a frightful increase of 
crimes is well known to the inhabitants of those parts of the 

This computtitiun is iiidispiitabk*, froin the difihrent prices of Baltic timber' at 
the two eude of the cabal J; the eabaaced price® at <2or)iacb (ihetiSeet tad) icF®* 
bcntiug the cost a^d risk of carrj’ing timhet freights Konadthe 
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country m which such worisf are carrying on. How, is this re* 
markable difference to be accounted for / Not merely by assert* 
ing that the march of wickedness has kept pace with the march 
of intellect, which is but another name fur the rogues^ march ; nor 
that the perilous experiment was not tried there, of bringing 
labourers from another part of the United Kingdoms, who would 
be contented to work for less wa^cs, and thus lowered the price 
of labour, to tlie injury of the original workmen. The cause is to 
be found in that superintendence which was exert'lsed in all parts 
of this great undertaking ; in that order and regularity of which 
every man felt the benefit, and which therefore made every man 
satisfied with himself and his employers. 

The same beneficial effect was perceived when I'^elford was 
called upon to direct a work of considerable magnitude upon the 
I'rcmt and Mersey Canal, That canal was formed by James 
Brindley, memorable not only for his works of this kind, but for 
his reply before a Committee of the House of f 'ommriiis, when, 
on being scoffingly asked if he ascribed such great importance to 
the Bridgewater Canal, what he supposcnl rivers were* made for / 
— he calmly said, — ^ To feed navigable canals.’ 

On the summit of the Trent and Mersey canal, Brindley con- 
structed a tunnel through Harecastle Hill, for a distance oi* 2888 
yards, at 197 feet perpendicular under the highest surface of tlu* 
Iiill. Where largest, it is but twelve feet high and nine wide, so 
that a boat seven feet wide, with a moderate lading, can sc'arcely 
pass through, the operation being performed by a class of men 
called Ledgers, who lie on their backs, on the top of the loading, 
and push against the roof and sides with their feet. This tunnel, 
from commencement to completion, cost no less than eleven years ; 

^ so inexpert,’ says Telford, ‘were the workimuj of that day, 
although under the direction of an able master,* 

* The inadequate dimensions of this tunnel were, no doubt, advisable 
in an untried project, and for several years after the navigation was 
opened the imperfect and tedious passage was probably found sufficient ; 
but as trade mcreased, the delay and inconvenience became grievous, 
Tlt6 time allotted for passing each w^ay was two hours, and before the 
expiration of that time a great number of boats waiting for passage was 
usuidly collected, and, notwithstanding strict regulations, much conten- 
tion and confusiojt took place. This continued to inorease with the 
increase of trade, iiid loud complaints were made, which the proprietors 
(although profiting by very large dividends) for many years disregarded ; 
and it was not ri|l after the threatened cstabli^ment of railroads, and 
the formation of rival canals, that they were forced into an expensive 
improvement.* 

TeJford was then applied to by the Canal Company, and con- 
anlffed the praGticability of making a second tunnel. He 

reported 
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reportecl.that it was both practicable and adngable. It wascom- 
tnencod accordingly, and in less than three years the ]passage 
opened. The line of the tunnel contained fifteen pitrshafts, so 
many being thought expedient for the sake of accelerating the 
work. The tunnel is parallel with the former one, at a distance 
of twenty-six yards ; and it is so accurately straight, that its whole 
length can be seen through at one view. The effect of the new 
lumiel, Telford says, may best be described by the reply of 
a boatman, who, coming out of it, and being asked for his observa- 
tions and opinion, on occasion of the engineer’s survey, made 
answer, that he only wished it reached all the way to Manchester. 
'I may observe in conrlusion,’ says Mr. Telford, ‘that each of 
the tunnels being always navigated in the same direction, boats 
are no longer liable to interruption, and business proceeds with 
the same facility as on other parts of the canal.’ 

The Birmingham (^anal also was originally planned by Brindley. 
In 1824 the Canal (Company requested Telford to exjunine and 
report Ujion the most aclvisable means of improving it. ‘ Upon 
inspection I found,’ says he, * adjacent to this great and flourishing 
town, a canal little better than a crooked ditch, with scarcely tin? 
appearance of a faauling-palh, the horses frequently sliding and 
staggering in the water, the hauling-lines Sweeping the gravel into 
the canal, and the entanglement at the meeting of boats incessant ; 
while at the locks at each end of the short summit, crowds of 
boatmen were always quarrelling, or offering premiums for a 
preference of passage, and the mine-owners, injured by the delay, 
were lou<l in tiieir just complaints.’ Telford remarks, with that 
justice which he always rendered to his predecessors, that the 
numerous and inconvenient cuiwatures in this work of Brindley's 
must be accounted for by the consideration, that having rendered 
carriage by (’anals cheaper than by the bad roads then in use, it 
was not judged atlvisable to incur expense on deep cuttings and 
embankments, so as to shorten the distance — espe<?iaSlly as the 
toll dues were levied by the mile, and this effect of monopoly was 
not discontinued until rival navigations were opened, turnpike- 
roads improvetl, and railroads in immediate contemplation 
Moreover^ for ateveral yeai's after the canal was opened, it sufficed 
for Birmingham and its suburbs, till the great increase of ma- 
nufactures arid |>o|mlation tliere occasioned a corresponding in- 
(Tcaso of wateir-iJfiU’rlage, to which the imjierfect canal was unequal ; 
and the revenue being ample, the owners of mines and the 
tradesmen and manufllcturers demanded improved facilities* 

In prevailing ou , the Managing Committee to ccmi^rit to 
expensive improyeiUei^tS which were ^ 

by the arguments <rf Mr, Jaiims 

manufactory 
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mamifactorj being situated close to the canal, he ymn folly senisiSble 
of ils im]>erfectioiis, and of the advantages to be derived fraoi the 
measures which Mr, Telford proposed, Th<is6 measures indeed 
•were upon a great scale, 

‘ Having duly considered this complicated subject, I found that in a 
great portion of the canal between Birmingham, the collieries, and the 
iron- works, it was absolutely necessary for complete remedy diat the 
niunerous bends should be cut off, and the canal reduced to nearly a 
direct line from the town to Smethwick summit; that an entirely new 
cut should l>c made through that summit, 10 feet in depth ; moreover, 
that the strait line should be continued across the fiat grotind, called the 
Island, and the ridge at Bloomfield, so that the general direction should 
become a strait and level line to Bilstone an<l Wolverhampton. This 
aecomplished, the length of the main line between Birmingham and 
Autherley would be reduced from 22 to 14 miles, and adapleil to un- 
limited increase of traffic ; while the obsolete curvatures would be con- 
verted into separate branches or basins, accommodating the numerous 
mines on each side of the main line. By cutting down the Smethw ick 
Biirnmit, I represented that the Birrainglmm level miicht be cleared of 
lockage embarrassments, and at the same time extended in its olycets ; 
I also proposed to enlarge the canal to 40 feet in width, with perpen- 
dicular banks, and by walling the sides, to ensure a good hauliug-path 
on each side, so that the entire line of this extensive summit shouUl Iw 
covered with boats passing in diSerent directions without collisi<»n ; 
and this the more effectually, as the bridges, being 52 feet wide iMjtweeii 
the abutments, admit the hauling-patbs to pass in a direct line without 
any contraction of the water-way of the canah* 

In the space of two years tlie scheme of improvement was car- 
ried into effect. 

* The intercourse having thus been rendered perfect, the next object 
was to provide a plentiful supply of water to feed the Huminit level 
independently of the mine-owners, the former mode of obtaining water 
being a vexatious source of perpetual contest, besides creating a heavy 
expense in working pumping-engines. Upon examining the face of the 
country, I found a great extent surface above the level of the canal, 
nfforaing indeed a sufficient quantity of flood-water in rainy weather ; but 
the reservoir at Oldbnry was inadequate for intercepting and containing it, 
so that a great portion of the supply was lost Therefore, in a dingle 
adjacent to the town of Birmingham, I constructed a reservoir of 80 
acres water-surface, and 45 feet in depth at the head or retaining; bank, 
the bottom of which reservoir was above the now reduced Birmingham 
summit, so that aU the retained water became serviceable. To supply 
this reservoiri a feeder was carried from the before-mentioned reservoir 
at Oldbury, abross ridges and dingles, in such myujcr as to intercept the 
flood-waters of the upper eountr)% and conduct it to the great reservoir, 
Another feeder is brought from the southern end of the Oldliuiy summit, 
whkll ednveya the surplus water from it to the great reservulf , and by 
wIMi water may, wbw ireq^ed, be returned to that summit/ 

The 
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‘ The plates in the Atlas show in >faat manner the various 
improvements which were executed under Mr* T^fords direc- 
tion intersect and supersede the various curvatures^ and thus 
produce a remarkably straight line of canal. 

I have also given a transverse section of the reservoir ^hankment, 
and have delineated the discharging apparatus ; and the transverse section 
of t^ie canal as now inii)rpved, and of the hauUng-paths on either side of 
it, whereby boats pass freely in opposite directions, without collision or 
interference, are seen under the two bridges. These are both of cast- 
iron, the one of 52 feet between the supporting abutments, a span which 
suffices to include both towing-paths; the other bridge is 150 feet 
between the abutments. The motive for this last extraordinary span 
was safely, combined with economy : for if it had not exceeded the span 
of the other bridges across this same canal, the abutments must have 
been founded as low as the bottom of the canal, because the bridge 
must have been carried up 70 feet to the level of the top of the banks, 
w hich would have led to an immense mass of masonry, liable to bulge 
mid be overthrown in rainy seasons, by the earth acquiring a hydrostatic 
pressure; whereas, by increasing the span to 150 feet, there was 
opportunity of founding tlie abutments at a depth merely sufficient to 
admit of a proper iron-arch curvature : so that the proportion of masonry 
is small, and produces variety by its appearance of lightness, wliich 
agreeably strikes every spectator of the massive works under his exami- 
nation.’ 

All these improvements beliig now in full operation have 
rendered this navigation a suitable auxiliary and accompaniment to 
this great manufacturing town, and the result proves, that where 
business is extensive, liberal expense of this kind is true economy. 
This part of the Birmingham Canal has been rendered a 
specimen of perfect canal navigation. It affords also another 
instance of the beneficial effects of order. Indeed, it was com- 
monly said at Birmingham, in consequence of this improvement, 
that Mr. Telford ought to have had a public reward for intro* 
ducing ordinary good manners among the boatmen, who formerly 
seldom passed each other without quanrels and imprecations, aris- 
ing froni the difficulty and delay of passing the towing-line under 
the inner boat/ whereas they now meet and pass in good humour 
and with mutual satisfaction. 

There is upon ike canal what is called a skew-bridge, as being 
not at right anglea wdth it : it is not stated for what reason it was 
built in this unsfehtly form. Mr. Aurastus St John, in tlie 
Journal of his Residence in N ormandy, relates the histoiy id one 
Caen ; — instead df running in a straight line across the mream, it 
makes an elbow, the point of which rests 
Grenx, lying nearly in the middle of tbusy iAklend 

of 
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of being an ornament, the bridge is a ilisgrace to the city. /Mbe 
reason assigned for this is that a rich and mfluential tnan 
a house on the side of the river, by which he wished the tmA 
should pass, the briflge was made crooked to oblig© Wm. 

But bearing our limits in mind, we can do little mOre than 
enumerate in their order Mr. Telford’s other great works, full and 
instructive details of which are ^^Iven in this remarkable volume. 
There is the Birmingham and Liverpool Junction Canal, a pro- 
ject, Mr. Telford says, ‘ which originated in the year 1825, when 
a boundless rage for speculation had seized upon every object 
which ingenuity or invention could suggest ; and as the price of 
iron was depressed, the iron-masters, to promote the consumption 
of that material, encouraged the construction of railways in sundry 
directions, the most important of which was a proposed line 
from Liverpool through Birmingham to London, all physical 
obstructions being forgotten or overlooked amid the Splendour of 
this gigantic undertaking.’ Tiiis* canal required cuttings and 
embankings of unusual magnitude, which were proportionally 
expensive. From an unaccommodating disposition in some 
of the landowners, in persisting to prohibit the proper line of 
4;anal, these evils were experienced to an enormous and unpre- 
cedented extent. Mr. Telford says he is bound to state for the 
benefit of engineers who may be engaged in similar works, that 
‘ to the height of ten or twelve feet, Cheshire marl was foun<l by 
experience to retain its shape sufficiently well ; but when the 
height required amounts to fifty, sixty, or seventy feet, no estimate 
can safely be made, and the enterprisi^ ought not to be hazardt^d.’ 

There is a most important paper upon the Drainage of the Fen 
Country, and especially of the Bedford Level. Terv years Mri 
Telford had been employed upon various improvements in the 
drainage and navigation of the great Fen level, wlien lie drew up 
this general description and sued net history of what he might 
well^ll this singularly interesting district— -a district compre- 
licncffl^ the low lands on each side of the bay calleil the Wash, 
which divides the counties of Norfolk and Lincoln, and occupies 
a sfMJice which, measured from Cambridge to a line drawn between 
Lincoln and Wainfleet, is about sixty miles in length, and from 
twenty to thfrly in breadth. I’his extensive flat is Jljouikled by 
the lii^er lands of six counties, Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, Northampton,^ and Lincoln ; the areO#f the Bedford 
Level excluriveiy beii^ affout 530 English square miles, and, 
therefore, 400 square miles geographical, m 340, OCX) English 
ueresi and those the most pmdtzctive in Gtmt Britain. 
viThe Nene Outfall Chaaocl was jurojecml in 1814 by die kte 
amd executed Jointly by Mr. Jelfovd and the present 

Sir 
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Sir John Rennie ; but the scheme of the North Level Drainojyc 
was eminently the work of Mr. Telford, and was undertaken 
upon his advice and re^onsibility, when only a few of the persons 
cHi^ged in tlio Nene Outfall believed that the latter could be 
made, or, if made, maintained. ^ Telford/ says Mr, Tycho Wing, 

^ distinguished himself then by his foresight and judicious counsels 
at the most critical periods of that great measure, by his unfailing 
confidence in its success, and by the boldness and sagac'ity whirl i 
prompU‘d him to advise the making of the North Level Drainage, 
in full expectation of the results for the sake of which the N enc 
Outfall was undertaken, and which arc now realised to the ex- 
tent of the most sanguine hopes.’ Tlie ])resciit Dukt* of Bedford 
was the great patron and promoter of both undertakings. 

The results of this measure are thus stated in a memoir by Mr. 
Tyedio Wing in the Appendix to this volume. 

A bridge lias been made over the new channel at Sutton Wash 
in Lincolnshire, and an embankment cjirricd across the estuary 
to (>ross Keys in Norfolk, forming a new line of excellent road 
between Norfolk and Lincolnshire, subject to no interruptions, 
instead of the ancient dangerous ford through a tidal and variabU? 
clianncl, or the very circuitous route through Wisbeach. 

About 1500 acres of fertile marsh lamls have been embanked 
from the sea and arc now in cultivation, and yearly producing excel- 
lent crops of grain ; an additional tract of about 2000 acres is fit 
for inclosure, and about 4000 acres more «u*e rapidly becom- 
ing so. 

It was ill passing the Washes that King Jolm lost great part of 
his army, with horses imd carriages, so that it was judged to be ^ a 
})mnshment appointed by God that the spoil which had bcjen 
gotten and taken out of churches, abbeys, and other religious 
houses, should perish and be lost together with the si>oilers. 
And though the king himself and a few others escaped the vio- 
lence of tlie waters by following a good guide, he took such gri<"l‘ 
for the loss sustained in this passage, that thereupon he fell into 
an ague, the force and heat whereof, together witli his immoderate 
fpediiig m raw peaches and drinking of new cider, so increased 
his sicktiess, that he was not able to ride, liut was fain to be carried 
in a litter presently made of twigs, with a couch of straw under 
him, withoul any bed or pillow, thinking to have gone to Lincoln ; 
but the disease sdlBso raged and grew upon hun, that he was 
enforced to stay one night at the castle of Laford ; and on the 
next day, with gr^t pain, caused himself to be carried unto 
Newark, where in t|^e castle, through anguish of rather 
than this force of fickness, he d^^Mupked this life hi the year ef his 
age fifty and one/. . « 

Among 
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Among other l>eneficial re^vl^ of Ihe None OiiMaU lUiU ih^ 
Nortli Level Drainage^ there is now a safe and daily eammiii^ica* 
tion between Wisbech and the sea, at all periods of the tides and 
in all weather, in place of the navigation through the old ebannel, 
which was tedious and dangerous, and capable only of affording 
a passage at spring tides, and with a favourable wiitd^ to vessels 
drawing at the utmost six feet of water and carrying sixty tons, 
V(jsscls carrying 400 tons reach Sutton Wash now on spring tides, 
and might arrive at Wisbeach if sufficient pains were taken to im- 
prove the river upwards from the Nenc Outfall. Wisbeach, says 
Mr* Wing, would thus become the great emporium for ihf^ 
counties of Cambridge, Norfolk, and Linci>ln : the trade of its port 
was not more than 50,0(X) tons a-year before the Nentj Outfall 
was made; it has reached 108,fXX). Great exertions have been 
made and expensive works executed by the Governors of Guy^s 
Hospital (to whom the adjoining land belongs) to improve tiui 
accommodation for vessels, and facilitate the shipping and del ivcjry 
of cargoes at Sutton Wash ; for this purpose a niagriiliccnit wharf 
has been built, with ample accommodation of storchr)uses and 
granaries. 

Hut the most important result of the whole is that the water in 
the new channel ebbs every day ten feet lower than it did in the 
old channel, immediately opimsite to the South Holland an<l 
\ortU Level sluices, which are the outlets for about 1 < K >, 0()0 
acres of fen lands lying between the rivers None and Welland ; 
and that the means of a perfect natural drainage have been thereby 
afforded to that extensive tract, which was previously very iil 
accomplished by means of an expensive and complicated, but in- 
effectual system of windmills and steam-engines. The expense 
of executing the None Outfall was about 200,CX)0/., that of the 
North Level Drainage about 160,00()/, ; and their effect upon the 
productiveness of the soil, and on the welfare and comfort of tlu» 
inliabitants, ore said to surpass all previous expectation. 

Ho# easily and surely this natural drainai^* was eficctcd is 
thus clearly described by jMr» Rickman, who, in August, Ibdo, 
c'ifter the dissoluUon of Parliament ac<x>mpanied his friend Mr. 
Telford in visiting an operation of more interest than ordinary in 
civil engineeriug. 

< If you cut a canal, you are sure that the removal of earth and the 
usual apparatus of locks will attain your object; out the improvement 
of harbours, and of drainage by rivers, depends management «^nd 
direction of natural criises and effects : In which, 1 may say, observation 
hod ton so torpid, that dll twenty years shiice, jhuch more harm than 
good hod ton the festih of mterferenee* the Eeporri df ML 
Smoatou, mi some made scarcely rixteeu years since, ptove that tti 
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liirge drainages near the aea, natuml^tleta or rivers were always recom- 
mended to be stopped by dams and sluices, to prevent the tide from 
entering, which obstades equally prevented the drainage vyater from 
free^ssage outward* . , 

* Three mches fall (downward slope) in a mile makes water move 
slowly; at fpur inches declivity in a mile, water acquires a moderate 
velocity, sufficient for any drainage operation ; so that the sill (threshold) 
of a sluice, if laid a yard too hign, Will prevent the natural drainage of 
twelve miles above it (three inches to a mile). On the same principle, 
if a drainage outlet, obstructed by what may be almost deemed the 
caprice of Winds and tides, and of accumulated sand^banks in conse- 
quence, shall double its length, and creep through a dubious crooked 
channel, it is evident that a three or four-inch fall may become one inch, 
which is ineffectual. 

‘ The sound principle which results from these facts is, to give free 
ingress to the tidal water, guarding against inundation by raising the 
banks of your river, and also straitening its course, so as to lose no 
tlownfiill. This increased downfall and increased tidal water is made to 
bear directly upon the old sand-banks ; and if the connection with deep 
water can be established in this manner, you obtain a harbour of easy 
access, and the old-fashioned precarious drainage of land by windmills 
l)ecomcs unnecessary, the dams which previously hindered daily drain- 
age at low water being for ever removed. 

* All this was to be seen in progress below Wisbeach and Long-Sutton- 
bridge, and the impetuous outfall of the water in the recess of a spring- 
tide had forced its way through the sands iu the beginning of August, 
1830. With a view to this event, the old channel of the river Nene had 
been boldly dammed across in the middle of July, and the current 
turned into the strait cut prepared for it. All this constitutes the “ N ene 
OutfaU,” When I saW^^it meet the sea, four miles below the washway 
(now the drawbridge at Lena Sutton) at three-quarters ebb, the torrent 
rushed dowii four met in the last quarter of a mile : this of course carries 
off the sahd daily, and by the law of nature the four-feet fall will re- 
cede inland, until nearly a uniform inclination or slope shall penetrate 
to Wisbeach, which will become a sea-port of importance; and above 
it 180,000 or 200,000 acres of fen-land will retain nothing of its hitherto 
nature, except unparalleled fertility.* 

Subdued as the fens have been by these great and most bene- 
ficial operations, old saws will no longer persevere in predicting 
that 

* Fatal Welland 

Shall drown all Holland with bis excrement* 

Nor could the uHest engineer of the last age have imagined 
that the None, in Spensers verse/ clown softly slid/ should 
be so skilfully directed by the art of man as to present the ap- 
pearance of an impMuous torrent, force its way Enough tho sands, 
jand that WisbetM2h!%bould thus 

ivlumever the inhabita^nts can agree Atoselvtts concernii^ 
^ their 
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tlieir own interests. But Mr, Telford characterises them as ' a 
people not only indisposed to promote the general impro^^iuMal 
of the adjacent country, but totally incapable of judging o^ wAilijl 
would have been manifestly beneficial to tiiemselves/ 

Upon this the Editor observes, that it may perhaps fairly be 
questioned whether these remarks in derogation of the inhabitanls 
of Wisbeacli are strictly justifiable ; whether the question is tiot 
one of those in which both parties a]fe so much interested as to 
leave room for moral arbitration between them. A civil engineer 
is a zealous instrument in every extensive improvement ; and the 
recent accession of numbers to that profession of men, of men wh<» 
must possess much accurate and useful knowledge, is to he 
deemed an equivalent (nationally speaking) for all the losses now 
felt or expected from excessive speculation* Mr. Telford had 
improvements in view at Wisbeacli (in certain prospect he might 
say), and such as might be highly beneficial to that town : but 
improvement involves alteration ; and the innumerable insUnces 
of well-intended labour in the fens failing of its desired effect, 
added to the many Instances of water diverted from its former 
course to the injury of individuals, with or without benefit U> the 
general interests of theFcns> cannot but have sunk deeply into the 
minds of near spectators, whose projrerty and welfare were 
hazarded by every such experiment. The inhabitants of Wis- 
beach might allege that Mr, Telford, has unquestionably licen 
successful in opening the Nene Outfall, by which an improved 
access from and to the sea has been obtained, and the coInmcrc(^ 
of Wisbeach has proportionally increased ; but not without draw- 
back in the endangered bridge, and the expense of preparing or 
securing our warehouses and granaries and wharf-walls, continual) y 
undercut by the reflux of the river tide. Hence the balance of 
benefit becomes somewhat doubtful, and tlic improvement of th<^ 
river, tin making it navigable to Peterborough, might possibly 
transfer the existing trade of Wi&beach to tliat place, inasmuch as 
commerce often takes her station at the highest navigable limit, 
as at London, Newcastle on Tyne, Bristol, and Gmgow, All 
property at Wisbeach might thus be depreciated by the pros- 
perity of Peterborough. Who will undertake to indemnity us 
against detriment if such a plan as Mr. Telford’s, or even tin? 
modified proposal of Sir John Rennie, were carried into effect ? 
Are we not bound, in justice to ourselves and our family property, 
tt> resist such innovations to the uttermost, imless ^and until sonu? 
satisfactoiy comprmnise can be adjusted, and a distinct indemnity, 
peiiifornlably tiierelo, secured to us by the &me law which en- 
itengers our proper^ ? I ^ 

* i^iis openaf a question wWch has mvft been placed before the 

public 
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public mo dfctinctly as its importance deserves. To understand it, we 
must consider with attention the extent of national benefit which has 
accruedy .and still accniesiy from the recognized absolute power of British 
legislation^ in binding ^ mutual arrangements of all joint^stoek com^ 
panics among the proprietors themselves, and rendering tliem unassail- 
able from without; still more in granting them power to interfere with 
private property, and even to take forcible possession of i^ sufficiently 
for their purpose. To prove that the grant of such power is one of the 
most benefiemt functions of the British Parliament, it is only necessary 
to ask oneself, What would England be now, if suddenly deprived of all 
the benefits derived from such exertion of judicious despotism ? Inter- 
course by ttirnpike-roads and railways, by the improvement of navigable 
rivers, and by canals, would be foreclosed, and the most improved region 
upon earth relapse into comparative barbarism. Kor let it be supposed 
by civil engineers, that vulgar military despotism could eftect the like ; 
their profession owes its existence, as a profession, to the steady and 
unimpcached power of Parliament, beneficially exercised, and fully in 
use during the last hundred years in English history. Elsewhere a 
privileged joint-stock company may be taxed, if prosperous — or sup- 
plantea by the pecuniary offer of a rival association. ELsewhere the 
great lords, and all other landed proprietors, would rise with one consent 
against their sovereign, if he ventured to say to the Lord Bojar of Wis- 
beach,** It is my pleasure that your property be sacrificed for the benefit 
of others ; and I authorize them to take possession of it accordingly.” 

Thus it seems to follow from the social, almost sacred, establishment 
of the rights of private property, that it ought not to be depreciated, 
much less be made liable to forcible tbopgh legal seizure, without ample 
indemnification, even to the amount, Of twice its value, or of the appre- 
hended damage ; and on this principle juries seem often to decide. But 
in cases which affect the welfare of a tow n, of a whole community, where 
also the damage is futuit^ apd of uncertain atnQtuit,not only the extent^ 
hut the manner of ascertaining and apportioning the contingent in- 
demnity, ought to be left to the discretion of those whose property is 
cndangt5red; a diBcretion which will never be unreasonably, certainly 
not outrageously, enforced, because , it will always be conscious of its 
moral limit and^ imbecility, if opposed to public opinion. Under such 
modification, the improvement of the river Ncne in its passage through 
Wisbcach, or near WisbeacH, is by no means unattainable, the inhabit- 
axits having previously to consider among themi^lves the mode and 
extent of indemnity for possible damage, should it occur.’ — ^pp. 117, 1 18. 

Mr. Telford could not, he said, reflect without some self- 
complacency, upon the success of the drainage operations in the 
North Level, having (as it were) recalled into use the aid of a 
natural outftdl; wl&H had not only been neglected dr forgotten, 
hut even systemafle^Ily impeded by a labyrinth df drains and 
sluicesy the expend of maintaining which had been tudb as to 
jiersuade the fen-projiHetors to estimate these imb^dinkte 
esigpedients as essentiw, inslead adjiieM^ 

\ ' ciple 
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ciple of admitting freely tlie teonring force of the influx or reflux 
of the tide. a, 

Sir J osepU Banke considered that hi& share of the expefise4"i^^ " 
drainage^ which in nil cost amoniited to |00>C)0()£^ 

his final gain, by itnnroreOient of his landed Tnrope|tiy» <6 mb<Htt 
S(X),0(X)i. 

There are very talnable pemris c^eeming the HighlancI ^ds 
and bridges^ and the piers and barltours upon which ,the greyer 
part of tlie funds arising from the forfeited estates in !^)t}and 
were expended so beneficially for that country- Mr- Telford 
rcimarks, as. the result of his own experience, that, in iurnpike«roads 
of considerable extent^ and under the management of numerous 
trusts, no combined effort is made, or unifonn plan adopted, not 
only because the different trusts are unwilling to a>-operatc, but 
because the individuals who compose such trusts seldom act witii 
unanimity; and it was only under the controlling influence of 
Parliamentary Commissioners that the Holyhead road, and the 
roads in Scotland, were carried on with uniform success, and 
brought to a perfect state. In fact, it is useless to form good plans 
unless they are executed under constant and strict inspectum : for 
unless roads are e?ffectualJy constructed at first, they ever after- 
wards continue to become imperfect, and cannot be maintained at 
a reasonable expense- , 

But we bave no room* for further details : it must suffice only 
to mention the great in^bvements in the harbours of Dun- 
dee and Aberdeen, St. Kat^mrine^s Dock, the Gotha Canal in 
Sweden, for Telford*s well-earned reputation was not confined 
to his own country; the bridges at^Qlsugow and Edinburgh, 
the Holyheatl road, which it is to be hoped will never be neg- 
lected and fall into disuse in conser|Ucnce of railway speculatkins ; 
the Mcnai Bridge, which, of all Telford's works, most excited the 
admiration of foreigners and travellers, even those who had seei:i 
tlui greatest monuments of the ancient world ; and the C^imway 
Bridge, yvhote the road, though it seems to mm at a direck 
entrance into the old castle, is carried round its basement of 
rock, and passes through a gateway of the town wall. Tbo 
castellaliad style has been property observed in the elevation of 
the supporting towers, the gateway, breast-walls, and parapets- 
so that the, bridge, which is right opposite to the wap»r-eii^ance 
of the castle, the appearance of a huge drawbrklge with an 
embanked apprt^ach, or causeway. Including the castle (mm 
Edward I. ’s magnificent works), the town, tlm woodetl hills on 
each side the estuary, and the mountaitts hi tlie background, 
1 K^ Grest Qpnst Head on one band, i^d the fine vallsy of 
I^l^st ^ the Others ^ vKbole view itobraces a 

seldom 
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n^dom 4^qualled in ibe variety of ita eommand of tbe beautiei 
of nMuraijEfQenery> and of the worfca 6t man* 

Tbe lasit of Mr. TelfordV papers is iinon the plan for a ship* 
canal between tbe Engliah and Bristol channels ; a bill far that 
objeet went throngh parliament^ but it was x^t caiMiefl into effect 
He nevertheless thought It right to recoil the progress that 
had been made^ and state the facts Wliieh bad been ascertained, 
as they might prove useful in case public attention should here- 
after he drawn towards a similar project. With this paper» and 
some remarks upon the means of supplying the metropolis with 
pure watevi Mr. Telford’s narrative ends as left by him at bis 
death ; and it is uncertain whether, had his life been prolonged, 
he would have added to it any particulars of the only work which 
he afterwards commenced, under circumstances which scarcely 
permitted him to plead his wish for retirement from active life. 
That work was the improvement of Dover harbour, which having 
become more important after the peace of 1815, in proportion as 
intercourse with the Continent increased, the occasional obstruc- 
tion of the harbour-mouth was felt as a national inconvenience, 
which ought not to be tolerated, if remedy could be found in the 
advanced state of civil engineering. No man had contributed 
more largely to its advancement than Mr. Telford. And tow%ards 
the end of January, 1834, when the Duke of Wellington, after 
retiring from the helm of the slate, continued to hold the office of 
lord warden of the Cinqtie Ports, that winter having produced an 
unusual obstruction during several weeks, the Duke desired Mr, 
Telford to visit Dover, and, after obtaining all the local informa- 
tion which could be imparted by the resident engineer, tbe har- 
bour-master, and pilots, to give his opinion as to the most advis- 
able mmle of jwoceeding* 

But Mr, Telford’s days were drawing to their close : he was of 
athletic mould, and had never suffered any serious illness till the 
of seventy, when in the year 1827 he was afflicted by a severe 
and painful disorder at Cambridge. And though, after a consi- 
derable interval, he seemed to have recovered health, yet his Nearest 
friends perceived that much of his characteristic energy was lost. 
From that time he became liable to bilious derangements of a 
dangerous kind. These became constitutional ; tb^ recurred in 
the spring and autumn of 1832 and 1833 — again in the spring of 
1834-^andon the 23rd of Augustin that year the attaw com- 
menced, which, after affijrding del usive expectations of his recovery, 
terminated fatally on the 2nd of September. 

Mr. Walker was desiretl by tbe Duke to take charge of 
Dover harbour at Mr. Telford’s death, and by the statem^t 
which Mr. Walker hm be^ so good as lo vsmimmSmie, 
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Mdencv^ Telfeia^a jmrUculw^ FalS 

walking fimm tllSa near reaidenee of tke 
l^ajce of ioterijocnt, noar tk^ middle of tko nave, is 
^L^vcinent witb.tkc name of Telford, and the date of 1834. 

‘The int*^ connexion of Mr. Telford with the institution of Civil 
Jlnffiiieers^'^ mate'rial feature in his biography, but such a one as his 
disUke intrusion on bis readers did not permit him to record 

in bis f/ ^*atrative. In the beginning of the year 1818, a small 
society ^ fctnic^> consisting partly of young men (now of mature 
age) educated to civil engineering by Mr. Telford, |taitiy 

of niJj^Atiicians (a closely conitected branch of art), and of a few other 
jove.v^^d mutual imparters of useful knowl^ge. Those members of 
tjie >ciety who personally knew in Mr. Tdfbrd bis readiness of access, 
delight in unreserved interchange of rational conversatioti, pro- 
p(,ed to tjie society, in the beginning of 1880, to invite Mr. Telford to 
j!itmnise dieir instituU<m by taking on b the office of President 
rW that time, tbo existence of the soeiety^a uudepawn .to him ; but 
h- did not the less perceive in itf^ ipiich promise of pul^Uc benefit, and 
mtered u^Km his new office on the 21st of bfafch, 1820, About 
this time Mr/ Telford had begun to wit3x^^ hiniself from under- 
taking professional engagements in addiiiic^ to diiose in progress; 
henceforth he might be called a regular inhabitant of the iUetr^dlis, 
and so sedulous was his attetrtion to the society over whidh he jiiesided, 
that no othUr member attended the weekly meetings with so much 
regularity as himaelf i no member famished »o many appropriate books 
and documents to the small collection, w'hich could scarody then be 
digni^^ with the name of a fieferma^^ hnt wbiicn he justly 

deemed dnenf ^ essentials of the institution, and auip»ented it hy his 
l^t Will With nmhy vtduhbte books, and a, vast eollecthm of, documents, 
^hiehi^m time to time badb^maubaervi^ntto his proj^ional labours. 

: ^Thd last wWds of Mr..Tclford> inaugural address conCain a senti- 
tJ^ah is usually attached to it — “That Udents 
and res^ecliWIity are preferalde to numbers j and tImt,:*from too easy 

unavoidable and not unfr^0(}ttedtiy in^rable 
inconveniences perplex niany scNpietfas/* * In fact, when the meewi^ of 

Scene' 'of anmiatcd ‘convcrsaft^i^n^^ ' 


^y aeiaiety lb 


k fiomal catalogue, 

^juaeiQ^ names, ‘Waefiaiy’.pefhi^ for tlmk •adv#pi^t 

b^yviihout lively hope of improvemen/ in any particOhw branch 
^on. m* cxxvn 2 n ' of 
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of knowledge. Widely different from institution of Civil 



Mr. Telford’s accept- 
ilished the practire of 
conversations, winch 


Engineers, especially whcii it was eonsolifll 
tance of the presidency. He immediatelj^ 
recording in a sumiijary manner minutes of 

did not fail to excite in the members attentii , . • c . 

tation or sunport, which otherwise 

may have adopted the same practice for the advi?^^^; - irr,r^wi#»flLre ♦ 
but probably it is peculiar to the institution of ^ 

])ractice has continued from the acceptance of bv Mr. 

Telford to the present time, and with such growing 

lity, that these Minutes of Conversations are now^ vt 

use especially of those members who are precluded by 

sional engagemeuts from frequent appearance at the ^ 

‘ In the year 1828, Mr. Telford exerted himself 
ing a Royal Charter of incorporation for the Institution piugj- 

iieers; after which they removed from their former in 

Buckingham-street to the neiglibourhood of Bridge-street, ; 

and they have now again outgrown their residence, whicli \ 
transferred to Great Gcorge-street ; the vicinity of*parliamc' 
almost essential to civil engineers, for watching the progress of the 
liar but very important branch of legislation, afterwards carrii 
effect by them and by the auxiliary arts and manufactures, to 
they impart a skilful activity. Mr. Telford’s rule of selection has-j^)^ 
been violated; yet such has been the real advancement of the ])ro 5 i. 
siun, that the society had increased to 200 members at the time of 
death.’ — pp. 276-279. 


Few men have been so fortun?vtc in all the eircumstaneosof 
life as Mr. Telford, Only a liulc before he had completed L*s 
laborious course of self-educ’ution, there was no toleralile lH»rse- 
road whatever in many of the middle and southern parishes of 
Shropshire, and in some parts where there were both c^oal and 
lime, those articles were nearly useless, owing to the difli cully of 
bringing any carriage to them. He grew up just at the time 
when the talents of which he was conscious in liimself, and wliicli 
he had so wisely and sedulously cultivated, were sure of obtaining 
their reward. In the prime of life he found his proper place in 
the world, and he retained it U) a good old age ; retaining also his 
tem}Kiratc habits, his equal temper, his cheerfulness, the love of 
his profession, and a benignity by which his fine countenance was 
characterised as strongly as by the intelligence that marked it. 

To that benignity and to his secret liberality, ' this testimony i.s 
borne in a Tetter from Mr. George May to Mr. Rickman, dated 
Inverness, 20th February, 1838 : — 

* I am aware that it would be utterly presumptuous in me to 
any remarks on the general lineaments of Mr. Telford^s charact^ii* 
disposition, respectiug vhich your long and familiar inmreourse with 
him entitles you to speal6mote confidently and authoritatively than any 

other 
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other person. there is one tr»it to wMe|i I IsfMig 

because from it the observation of his most intimate tms oarc- 

fully excluded, but which, from the position T occnpied| I cout4 npt 
escape from occasionally witnessing : i mean liis active benevolence in 
every case of misfortune or distress that was presented to him* 
Numerous applications of this nature were incessantly made to him ; 
and while in many cases the most liberal aid was afforded, 1 itever 
knew an instance of. unkind rejection. The ptissession of any talent^ 
literary, scientific or mechanical, I always observed was an irresistible 
passport to his bounty ; although he seldom failed to accompany it with 
a rebuke, more or less gentle, yet conveyed m his own peculiarly effective 
manner, on the indiscretion and irregularities 'vvhicli too often led to 
the application. But even without any claim of this sort, numbers, 
particularly of liis poor countrymen, experienced the freejuent effects of 
his benevolent aid ; for, among other seemingly latent qualities, lie ever 
retained that strong attachment to the land ut lus biith which is said to 
be peculiarly characteristic of the natives of the norfheni division of 
Britain.’ — pp. 651 ), 660 * 

It is indeed observable throughout this work, that Afi. l\'!foicl 
n(»ver Jet an opportunity pass of bearing U^stiniony to the nienls 
of those who were employed under him, nor ol pioinoling their 
interests when it was in his |M>wer ; and no one wlio e\er liatJ 
the good fortune to travel with him but pereeivc*d lum cordially 
he was welcomed by all the? persons whose work he c'aine to 
inspeet. A pleasant companion, a constant and consuh^rate as 
well as kind Iricndj it is seldom that oruj individual has rt^ndered 
essential services to so many; and lie had his reward, his life 
having been as happy as it was honourable to himself and useful 
to his country. Jhle seems never to ha\e been visited by any 
c'alamity — there was a blessing cm him, his days were long in’ the 
land, and his gcM>d name* will be as durable as the greatest of 
those great and numerous works which will per|M*luate it. 


Art, VI* — 1. A Narrative by Sir Francis Head, BarL Secjond 
Edition. Bvo* Jj&ndon, 1B39* 

2* Rej^t m the Affairs of British North America, front the Earl 
of ihirham, Her Majesty s High Commissimer, <^c. 

(Presented by Her Majesty s Commanih Feb., 1B3S). Folio. 

3 . A Reply to the Report of the Earl of JOurham, By a Colonist, 
Bvo. London. 1B39* 

OIK FRANCIS HEADs Narrative is#a very remarkable 
^ work not «o. much for its literaryimerits ~ tho|U|fk it 
has all the ustial vivacity of his styled as from its boihg 
01^0 pf the iifost elear^ d»r«aier>e4> mdlhonest accounts ever 
rendered by a public servant, of the acts,,£ie princijiles, and the 

2 n 2 / policy 
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policy of an important administration. Few provincial governors 
could have had to relate so interesting, so arduous, and so success- 
ful a struggle ; but, beyond all doubt, no metropolitan government 
ever exhibited such rashness, such cowardice, such fraud, such 
folly, such a perverse imbecility — doing mischief even wdien it 
did nothings — as this work charges, and, we think, prates against 
the Colonial Department of Lord Melbourne’s administration. 

We admit that we form this strong opinion from what may he 
called an ex-parte statement ; — ^but such a vast proportion of that 
statement — full nine parts out of ten— consists of the official 
documents, the original literce scriptce, that we cattnot hesitate 
(exclusive of any personal considerations) to give Sir Francis 
Head’s account of the transactions our entire confidence. The 
only doubt, indeed, which has reached us is, whether he may not 
have been superfluously candid, and supported his assertions 
with superabundant proof; and whether, in his zeal to exhibit 
the whole truth, he may not have somewhat exceeded the limits 
of official confidence. 

We confess that the Ircc admission of the ]>uhlic behind the 
scenes of Downing-street is a novelty; — and one, we will add, 
wliicli we should regret to see drawn into a precedent. I’he 
diplomatic intercourse of nations, and all internal and colonial 
government, would be disturbed and endangered by such a prac'tice. 
We have lately seen, for instance, our Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign A flairs encouraging a surreptitious Jind disingenuous ])ub- 
lication of State Papers — we ha\s seen him promoting to higli 
official functions the irregular’’* hand which had been employed 
in this publication. We have seen this irregular employ^ quai- 
relling with his superiors, and finally with his patrons ; and the 
newspapers are loaded witli the pros and cons of the obscure intrigues 
—(not the less obscure for their attempts at explanation) — and the 
pitiful recriminations of these misallied partners in mischief This 
4s a scandal, of which it was reserved for the present Foreign 
Office oi England to give the first example that we have everhear4l 
of in the history of diplomacy. Something of the kind occurred 
between the profligate court of Louis XV. and that heteroclite 
adventurer D’Eon, but that was a mere pettifogging squablde of 
private intesests : while our recent instance involves public ques- 
tions and might have led to national calamities, f We give no 

opinion 

♦ We say irregular — U it oat of any dispara^emo&t of Mr. UrQuharCa |iosition or 
abilities, but simply beclP^se he bad not to the diplomatk prt.fessioji 

when L()rd Palmerston (unluckily, as U turn# bdt for bis Lordship) chose to bring 
him fonv’ard in a very ua^^ual way. , Such iiregular though occa- 

sionally justifiable by the ents of an individual dr the spe^iaUj of a case, seldom 
fad to produce results unple6 4atit both to the patterns and die prot^g^s. 

J We have uo call at present to enter in detail the itself. There 

^ can. 
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opinion whatsoever on the merits of the cfise as between lirird Pal- 
merston and Mr. Urquhart. We address our censurcj 
to the unprecedented and dangerous example given by the Foreig^ 
Office in i^s patronage of the Portfolio, 

But Sir Francis Head’s publication, if it be an exception to 
what ought to be the general rule, is assuredly om not merely 
justified, but as we think, necessitated by every consideration of 
private honour and public duty. The ministry had nuule them- 
selves accessaries to such libels on him and on the colony he had so 
brilliantly governed and so happily saved, that liis ^explanation had 
l>ecome indispensable both to himself and to the country. It has 
Ixien neither spontaneous, nor officious, nor premature — it has been 
forced from him— he has been dragged, as it were, from the 
modest and dutiful silence in which he had determined to bury 
both private wrongs and public errors, by (Mrcumstances which, as 
it appears, he could neither <iontrol, evade, nor resist. 

Sir Francis Head was superseded in tlie government of Upper 
Canada at the moment when he had, by a kind of moral marjic, 
evoked a spirit of loyalty which few but hiiris<*lf .suspected to 
exist, and extinguished a relxdlioa ^vhitdi most men considere<l 
as all but invincible. His ministerial thanks were official dis- 
countenance; and parliamentary sneers. Lord filenelg tould 
barely oj)en bis ey(»s to sec him, and Lord Melbourne?, in his 
place in parliament, crlti(?ised his style and depreciated his 
measures by a sneering and contemptuous apology. 

The criticism on what Sir Francis pleasantly calls his ^gait 
of writing f even if it were just, was unworthy the gravity of Lord 
Melbourne's station. So fastidious a critic* should have re- 
collected that Dionysius himself did hot turn ])edagogue till 
aftiu* he had given up j)ublic affairs. We admire as little a.s liOrd 
Melbourne can do, what is caUed Jlippancij in c'ithcr speaking 
or writing on sUte affairs; and we must admit that Sir Francis 
Head s dispatches do sometimes urge; disagreeable truths with a 
forc:e of illustration and a kind of dashing sincerity wluc-h were 
very likely to startle the slumbrous routine of Downing-slreet ; 
but these lively passages arc neither indiscrc^et in substance; nor 
disrespectful in form, neither meant as epigrams jigainst the; 
ministeti nor claptraps for the people— they arc the' natural im- 

can, however, no douht that it owed iti importance -and vogue to the triHertion, 
in the early numbers, of gome very extraordinary documents, which had hvenJU^ed 
from the Kasntian Kmperor’s archives, and which Jiave beon known to have 
been thn« obtained by the Noble^Vieemtnt, who still mUh the station ojf Foreign 
Secretary to the Queen of England. In the subeequenf n urn berR— after Mr. 

^rt^s editorship had ceated^^real documentt were, We believe, introdt^eedi ivlth 
fthamefbl garblfngs, and inore ahameful insertions ;->hiit it is Indeed liard to nay 
what was the moA shameful part hi the whole Imsinfst. 

4 * i pulses 
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pulses of the writer s mind ; and i^oreovcr, as it turns out that the 
ministers selected Sir Francis for the government of Canada 
chiefly, if not solely, on account of this very ^gait of writing,’ 
the sneers were somewhat ungenerous and very indiscreet. 
But the censure of Sir Francis’s meamres im])lied in Lord Mel- 
bourne’s speech of the 2d Feb., 18 '38, was a inore’^^serious const* 
deration ; and he naturally addressed to his lordship a letter, in 
which, after a long and full vindication of his (conduct, he re- 
quested to be allowed to present the details of the case before a 
committee, either of the privy council, or even of the ministry itself. 
This was refused — properly enough — if Lord Melbourne had 
not made the insinuations complained of. 

At an interval of three months, Sir Francis again solicited per- 
mission to vindicate an<l cxjilain his administration by publishing 
his dispatches to the Colonial Oflicte. This was again refused — 
Lord M(d bourne assigning as a reason, that the }>ublication would 
])e * cm/ incfmvenimt in this his lordship showed more than bis 
usual foresight. 

Sir Francis, on this second repulse, informed Lord Melbourne 
that he bowed to his decision, and should not only refrain from 
publishing his dispatches, but if any inembcn' of f'ither Houses 
should move for them, he authorised the government uiiequi- 
>wally to declare that such a motion was not sanctioned by him. 
But the publication of Lord Durham’s Report totally changed 
Sir Francis Head’s position. 

*• I found that, although I had tlius obeyed the decision of my late em- 
ployers almost at the expense of my character — Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, without consideration fur my feelings, Iiad recommended the Queen 
to transmit to both Houses of Parlianicnt, a Report containing allega- 
tions against my conduct and character, of a most invidious description ; 
and, notwithstanding Her Majesty’s Government knew perfectly well 
that, Imving hound me hand and foot to silence^ I was defenceless^ they 
actually accompanied Lord Durham’s Report >vit]i their own volume, 
t^tmtaining 400 closely-{)rinted folio pages, ill which not a single line of 
even those printed documents in their possession, wdiich they knew 
would vindicate iny character, Avas admitted ; and it further appeared 
from the ndw^spapers, that when Lord Durham's allegations against me 
w'cre officially presented, there was not, among Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, one individual who, in either House of Parliament, stood up to 
utter a single word in my defence.’ 

It was thcJti that Six Francis resolved to defend himself : but 
iK^fore he had time take any step, the Duke of Wellington — 
with the sure tact an^ high principle df both public and private 
justice which distingu^h that illustrious mind — saw that the time 
%vas come when the Wuth must be told, and moved for Sir 
Francis U^i’s dispatoes ; and Lord Melbourne— truckling, as 
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h the rule, when no immediate terra* mofm is apptehejndiNir--- 
forthwith consented to produce them. As the dispatches Wejwj 
eventmilly to be produced. Sir Francis seems to have thouifliib,, 
himself justifiable in brin^iiif? his own story before the puolife 
more conveniently and more distinctly than ii eould be collected 
from an unreadable* mass of parlmmeritary papers :^~and above 
alL in offering his defence as soon as possible after the atbnck: 
and observ e how he would otherwis(? have been dealt with* It 
is already (IMarcb COth) six weeks since the Duke ofWelling- 
lf)n moved for the correspondence — and it is not yet presentf'd ! 
We can bear — thou«^h w(* do not understand — this oflicial delay, 
siiK‘e we have the pith of the matter in the curious, amusing, and 
important publication b(*fore us. 

It would be easy to select from this "work a long series of most 
entertaining extracts, but w e have a higher objen t tlian the mere 
amusement ol’ our readers. We wisli to inform them on the real 
stati' of the Canadas, as well as oO the merits of Sir Francis 
1 lead’s administration, and above all, to aw aken them to the fearful 
danger to wliich the country is exposed from that universal misma- 
nagement of our affairs — of whuh a most striking, perhaps a fatal, 
spocimon has now been cmn])lelely revealc*d in the ease of our 
(’anadiari provinces. We shall therefore endeavour to' throw out 
account of the work into a narrative form (much the greater portion 
of it being copies of Dispatches), employing as oftem and as much 
as w(^ can Sir Francis Head’s ow7i expressions; which — with all 
due deference to Lord Mellwmrne’s criticism — we think more 
clear, more foix'ible, more graphic, than anything we or even he 
could .su])ply, 

Mr. William Lyon M^Kensde, wdio has become so notorious 
as the correspondent of IVfr. Joseph Hume and tlie main insti- 
gjitor of C’ana<Iian disaffection, was originally, it seems, a podlar- 
lad, who emigrated from Scotland about eighteen years ago, and 
was fortunate enough to be engaged as a shop -boy at Toronto* He 
rose by degrees from this very humble station to the comluct of a 
Canadian newspaper ; in whicli, with almost " super-human exer- 
tions/ and, as it seems, considerable sucwss, he lAbourcjd Uy 
Calumniate, in the minds of the lonely resiflenls of the wooils, 
every measure both of the metropolitan and colonial govern- 

It is ivorthy of ndtice in this part oftho ctise, thatJtJic Government alr«>^ar}y 
given in J'anutjiry, 1835, on Mr, Humect motion, a large and important portion 
Francis Head’s correspondence, which no doubt Mr. Hume for as likely' to 

damage *Sir Francis’a case : also about the umn&Aiwvi voiuntarily other 

very considerable portions of the cOrrespomleuce ; 'and a fow nights Mr. 
Labouchere agreed to pve — again on Mr, /fowr’s wo/fow"- another |Kjnioa of Sir F. 
Head’s dispatches* l^tis ilfr. fjume may have whatiie pleases ; hut if the oHoct of 
his attack attempts a rspiy» he is censored tms hreadli'4>f * oUicial coai^deucc.* OJiciat 
conjideiice it iiki irirA w iide, 

^ i ments; 
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men Is ; till at Last was eaubled to obtain, — ^^by the 
most barelaccfi and infamous deception of the ignorant inha* 
bitants’ — few of whom knew what they were doing — a kind of 
anission, to convoy to London the grievances of f he province I His 
success in Downihg-street surpassed all calculation, and he tcK)k 
rare to convey it to bis Canadian public, by publisAang amongst 
them even the most trifling notes which he happened to receive 
from secretaries and undersecretaries of stale — most trifling in 
fa(!t, but bearing, to tiic ignorant CLanadians, strong marks of inti- 
macy and influence. But he also gave them less equivocal proofs 
of his power in the Colonial Oflice. A dispatch was written 
almost under, as it would seciri, Mr. M‘3venzie's dic tation, to the 
then governor,’*' the gallant anjl intelligent Sir John Colborne, 
repeating Mr. M‘K<*ir/ie’s calumnies, and embodying his propo- 
sitions — whiclu as may be supposed, were* directly hostile to the 
policy of Sir John’s government, and seriously injurious to tlie 
interests of the Crown : and, lest it should not be known in 
C’anada by wliat influence this dispatch had Ixicn promjUcd, Mr. 
M'Kcnzie published the following memorandum: — 

‘ Memorandum. — On Wednesday, the Ith of Novciiiher, 1832, I had 
the honour of a very long interview with the Secretary of State ; and ou 
the day following the dispatch was written, which is an answer, in jmrt, 
to my representations. ‘ W. L. MJvknzie.’ — p. 7. 

J’his wa.s supererogation — for the dis])atc‘h itself kdd the same 
story even more strongly, coinincricing — 

‘ Sir, — During many mcmihfi I have been in occasional communica- 
tion with Mr. Lyon Mackenzie — ’ 
and concluding — 

‘ I have received these documents from Mr. MJvenzic, not merely as 
expressing his own oj)iniou, but also as explanatory of the views of 
those wdio have deputed Itim to represent what they call their grievamses 
to his Majesty. To them the utmost possibi>e respect is due. 

* Having wrilUm this dispatch uiih a mew io publicity^ you have 
my autlmrity to make it public in whatever manner you may think 
most convenient.’ — p. 10. 

When this stmnge dispatch was communicated by Sir John 
Colborne (according to his instructions) to the two branches <^f 
the Canadian Legislature, they replied to it by high-spirited 
addresses, in which they complained of the * calumnies * whicli it 
had adopted — of the indignity done to the province by the I)own- 
ing-^reet retxignition of Mr. M*Kenzie fis its agent — and of ^ the 
outrageous insult ’ t^ns given to all the constituted authorities in 

* Th« strict title is /^iVw^oir^Govcrnor, as he is in some respects under the 
orders of the Guvernor-GerieSal; but, to avoid ambiguity, we shili call him the 

wicli in fact he was — of Upper Canada. 

the 
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tbe colony, and even to the pepple at large, l)y imputing to tb^in 
sentiments by wiiicli they never had been, nor ever would W 
actuated. . 

But this was not all. Ills Majesty’s Attorney and Solid toi'^ 
gcn(3ral for ilic })rovince had concurred, it seems, in a vote for easr ' 
pclling the soi-dlsavt agent from th(' Ibmse of Assembly. Here- 
ujjon Mr. M‘Ken/ie’s influence in Downing-street appears to have 
procured tkeir dhinUml ; and again Mr. M‘ Kendo takes care to 
let the province know whone band liad .struck so important a 
blow agnijist the Law-oflicers of the ( jown, l)y publishing the 
Ibl lowing note and memorandum : — 

‘ Lord Howick prcsiaits liis compUmciils to Mr. M'Keuzie, and will 
1)0 happy to see Iriiii, if lie will he good enougli to call on him, Monday, 
at twelve o’clock. 

‘ Colonial- ojjicc^ llh Marrh^ 1833.’ 

‘ Memorandum. — This note was addressed to me on llie occash)n on 
wliich the Colonial-office resolved to cliangc the attorney and solicilor- 
geiierals of Upper Canada, iti answer to my rc]>resentations as to their 
conduct. ‘ W. L. M‘Kenzik.’ — p. 15. 

When this system first began there was some excuse to lie 
made for the Secretary of State — he knew nothing of Mr. McKen- 
zie, but that he jiroduced what looked like respectahh* (‘reden- 
tials from a lnrg(\l)ody of colonial interests ; and we have no doubt 
that M lvcnzic exaggerated th<‘ mere offu ial crourtesy of Lord 
Goderich and Lord Howick, into an imjiortance which their 
Lordships never dreamed of ; but even this first, and as it per- 
haps appeared to them, trifling departure from that public faith, 
or at least decorum, which should be maintained betwc'cn the 
Colonial Offic^e and tlie authorities in our colonies, [iroduccnl 
bitter fruits, and afforded an unhappy precedent for still more 
miscdiievous deviations. 

On Mr. M‘Kenzio’s return from England be was hailed by 
the rej)ublicans, or anti- British, as their ‘ conc|uering hero anil, 

' supported as he had been in Doiminfj -street, it was not surpris- 
ing that he succeeded in regaining a seat in the House of 
Assembly, and was thus enabled to ejaculate falsehoods almost 
faster than his own infamous newspaper and tbe repuhliean press 
could manage to print them.’ 

The loyal being thus dispirited, it was not surprising that at the 
ensuing eletJlions the republicans should be suecessl’ul. Accord- 
ingly, at tlie m<?eling erf the House of Assembly in January, 
1835, a large majority of republican meinbeis ( 13 of whom were 
actually was obtained. Mr./ibdwell, an avowed 

enemy 

♦ It to be wiwhed thtt the people of the l^oiteU Stnte* wouM^ijfclopt uome na- 
tional designatiiin jnor© exact than thi*. They have really no lao^e ri}^ht to call 
' j themeelvea 
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enemy to monarchical institutions and ‘an incurable American/ 
was elected speaker; and, as Mr. McKenzie’s (jrievances had 

E roved so fruitful and so successful, it was det(?rmined to sicken the 
»yalists by a second dose ; and, accordinj 2 :ly, before the session was 
a fortnipfhtold, a Grirvance Commitlof* Was appointed as follows : — 

* W, L. M‘Kenzie, — for whose apprehension for treason, 
murder, arson, and highway-robbery, a reward of KXJO/. is now 
ojffenHl. 

‘ T. 1). Morrison, — Since tried for treason, and has suddenly 
ejuitted the provin(;e, 

‘ d. David Gibson, — one of M‘Kenzie’s principal oflicersin the 
battle of Gallows-hill ; cm which day, having absconded, he is now 
outlawed as a traitor, a reward of d(K)l. having been offered for 
liis apprehension. 

4. ‘ Chfirlcs Waters, — a notorious republican.’ 

This coniinittee produced a report, whic h (under many circum- 
staru^es of trick and fraud, which we have not room to enume- 
rate) was ordered to be printed (vn^er haxniuj been read in the 
floxmi)^ to the amount of 12()CK) copies,* ‘ in a large octavo volume of 
65'^ closely-printed pages; and it has been calculated (1 bclicive 
ac^curately, says Sir V\ Head) that there exist in this book more 
than three times as many gross falsehoods as pages ! ’ l’h(‘ insulting 
libels which this report contained on the f^xecutive Government, 
the Executive (council, the Legislative* Council, and on every 
authority in the tKilony, were by them treated with indilft^rence 
or contempt, and by no one m\>re so than by his Exc'ellency 
Sir Jt)hn Colborne, who ‘ forwarded the infamous volume to the 
Colonial Office, with a few short e)bservati()ns, pewnling out the 
glaring falsehoods it contained.’ 

On the arrival in Downing-street of this huge book of griev- 
ances, one W4)uld have thought that the Colonial Office would have 
recollected — first, the rebuke it had lately received from both 
Houses of the Legislature, for having, witliout (‘onsuUing them, 
recx>mmended legislative proceedings on Mr. McKenzie’s autho- 
rity; and — secondly, the humiliating necessity to which it had 
been still* more recently reduced, of publicly restoring to office 
the two Law-officers who (as M/Kenzie shilcd) w^ore dismissed in 
consc(j[uence of hu representJition, But no ; though the St‘cr€»tary 
of State and the political I'nder-secretary had been changed, an 
invisible influence rc*mained — ^ the policy of the Office was immov- 
able — its exmrse unalterable — its malady incurable ; and, thougii 

themsflves* ‘ the than wc or the French have to the exclusive title of 

European:t, But tlierc is at present no other choice but the vulgar anti (lisrespectfnl 
phrase of the Ymheeit. i 

^ Great mts jump— this vms the exact number which was printed, such 

strange circumstaaces, of Lord Durham's grievance repofi* 

I it 
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it was perfectly aware of the strupfp^le that was taking place on 
the continent of America between monarc'hy and <leinocracy, it 
deliberately threw its immense influence into the wrong scale! ’ 
Accordingly, that brave and able veteran ‘Sir John* Coll)orne witts 
officially apprised that he would immediately he removed; reinediar 
— as they were called, but, in fact, inflaminatoi v — " concessions 
were framed — the loyal population were again disheartened— the 
republicans again boasted that the Home Governmeid was with 
them; — and thus ends the first chapter of the political accidents 
‘ which/ says Sir Francis, ‘ it has become my melancholy fortune 
to relate.’ 

Sir Francis Head — at this period (November, 1855) an Assistant 
Poor Law Commissioner in the Kentish district — was awakeil one 
night in a little village inn on the confines of Romney Marsh, by a 
king’s messenger, with a dispatch to offer him the Government of 
Upper Canada, Totally unconnected with every member of the 
Administration, and never having had the honour even of seeing 
Lord Clenelg in his life, be was altogether at a loss to conceive why 
this appointment should have been offered to hm ; — and no wonder. 
Sir rVancis Head was a half-pay Major in the army, knowm to 
tlie pul)lic ( Inefly by two lively works — the * Rough Notes of a 
Ride over the Pampas,’ and the ' Rubbles from the Nassau Rrun- 
ncii, by an Old Man’ — for so it jdeased the vigorous humourist 
to describe himself — very clever Utile books, both of th(‘m, as 
our readers know, but certainly affording no promises of that 
kind if talent f which would liave been a priori selected for 
such a duty as the Government of Cpper (Canada had then be*- 
<;()me : and h’t it be recollected that the half pay Major from 
Romney Marsh was thus selected to fill the place from which Lien- 
tenant- Genend Sir John Colhorne^ GXLB-, — ihj^v (by the s]>et:ioi 
solicitation of the very same Ministers) Ctiovcunor-Gknkrai. of 
all her Majesty s American dominions^ — had Ix’on thus ignomini- 
ously recalle<i: — ignoniiniously, — but the ignominy was not his/ 

Nothing, it will be admitted, could equal the jneonsistemy 
and rashness of the Colonial Office in making sucii an appoint- 
ment, except the singular and almost amiic punishment whii^b 
immediately followed. The yalloping, hubblmy, half-})av Maji>r 
turm^l oht to be a man ol great gooii sense, high moral and con- 
stitutional principles, a modest but uncompromising courage, 
admirable temper, and a general capacity for* affairs, — one 

Who happily could steer 
From gay to grave — from lively to i^vcre! 

Judge of the astonishment and dismay of the Office when they 
found that, by the most tinforescen of untoward accidents, they 
had lighted on such a xtian ! 

But 
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But though thus acpidentally ]tetrayed into a good appoint- 
uicnt/ tho ruling powers in Downing-street continued consistent 
in their principle ; and it will be seen that as soon as thej had 
fmnd him out — as soon as ho had shown that the choice was 
not a bad one, they took every possible means and made all 
possible baste io get rid of him, without even restoring the poor 
victim of his own unexpected fitness to his humble duties in 
Romney Marsh ! Lord Melbourne — though we differ from his 
present line of politics-— is, we willingly admits a good-natured., 
amiable, and honourable man ; and we therefore venture to put it 
to his justice and magnanimity whether he ought not to seize the 
first opportunity of offering to reinstate Sir Francis Head in his 
poor cornmisaionership — ^which he quitted, as we shall see, reluc- 
tantly, and only at the special instance of the Government. 

Sir Francis at first, with the modesty of a well-judging man, 
declined an appointment for which he had, in his own too humble 
opinion of himself, no peculiar fitness. The Major seems, how- 
ever, to have been talked over by Mr. Under- Secretary^-oT, as the 
‘Times’ pleasantly and justly called him, Mr. Over-Secretary — 
Stephen (who had not yet discovered ^ what manner of man he 
Imd got ) into accepting, — and he did accept. 

The danger of the colony had grown more urgent, and the 
arrogance of Sir John Colborne’s opponents had been so elevated 
by success, that it might have been naturally e.xpected that every 
means would be taken to invest tlie new Governor with such osten- 
sible marks of favour and confidence as might serve to counterba- 
lance his deficiency of rank and experience. Quite the reverse : 
lie was inforine<l that his salary w ould be reduced 5001, a-year 
below that of his predecessor; and further, that whereas the said 
predecessor had received, in addition to the full salary of Go- 
vernor, his military appointments of about lOOOt a-year, Sir 
Francis was to forfeit to the British Empire his half-pay as major in 
the iirmy ; moreover, that, as former Governors had always bad 
the distinction as well as the assistance of an aide-de-capip or 
two, Sir Francis should have no such appendage ; and lastly, 
that as hiD was known not to be a rich man, and as even the most 
modest outfit would cost him 500L, it was determined to make 
him no advance whatsoever on that account ! 

This was k hippy begiiming. His late Majesty, howevciir, who 
had some antiquat^ ideas .concerning the advantage that a little 
ostensible respectability might confer on his represerdoMm^ was of 
opinion that DotvninVstreet should allow him an aiie-de-parnp ; and 
by some other extr^rdinary influence, which Is not slited. Sir 
Francis also obtained, m the mormng ^Ms departure, the addi- 
tional favour of an advance of SQOt* towi^udb his outfit; frtUn 

which 
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which, however, on his proceeding to touch it, he found tfaul the 
trifling proportion of 2301 was retained for fees of office ! * And 
so — with this munificent advance of 70L, and Lieutenant Ilalkelt^ 
of the Coldstreams* as his aide-de-camp, the new Governor set 
on his mission — not in a king s ship, but at his own expense in a 
Liverpool liner bound to New York — whence he and his aide^e** 
camp were to scramble as well as they could to Toronto ! Sir 
Francis treats all this money part of the affair with almost silent 
contempt, but the country will not think it quite unw^orthy of notice. 
He embarked at Liverpool; but just as the vessel was under 
way, an express arrived from the Colonial Office with the agree- 
able and encouraging information that thb appointment of his 
aide-de-camp was annulled ! There was no time to remonstrate* 
Lieutenant Halkett, however, having obtained a year's leaive of 
absence front bis regiment and made his other arrangements, 
Sir F. Head requested his company as a‘ private friend and 
under these auspicious omens, the new mission for pacifying 
Upper Canada — the whole of which was buttoned up in the 
Governor’s blue great coat, with as much of the 70/. as remained 
after the journey to Liverpool — saile<i for New York.* 

‘ I really,’ adds Sir Francis, do the Government the justice 
to believe that they were so intoxicated by the insane theory of 
conciliating democracy, that they actually believed llie people of 
Upper Canada would throw up their hats and bo delighted at 
the vulgarity of seeing the representative of their sovereign arrive? 
among them as an actor of all work, without dignity of station, 
demeanour, or ctmduct — in short, like a republican governor.’f 
With Mr. McKenzie’s book of ‘ Grievances,’ which he had clost?Iy 
studied, and with the Secretary of State’s remedial * I nstructions’ in 
his writing-case, and clearly satisfied that with these unerring 
guides he could not fail to cure the disease, Sir I’rancis Head 
entered Toronto — with, as he candidly says, an indescribable 
* simplicity of mind, ill-naturedly called ignorance^ about Ail 
Canadian, and indeed all political affairs — which ignorance, with 
all his acuteness, he had not yet discovered to have been his chief 
tecommendation in Dowmiiig-strcet — which wanted not a states- 
man, but a tool : — 

* Sir Francis Head $tat^ that the Govomment Jiad, afterwards, the unlinard-of 
generosity of allowing him his aide-de-camp, and of repaying him thi* exjK»nscs of 
the jotitney-~which is of no other importance than to marie the childish incemtisteney 
ofthe(ttce. 

f We have been told that a person lately preaenilng jnmmslf, on urgent business, 
was ushered at midnight into the presence of the Oofmaost of Taxxs (the new 
ripublu^ Vrhieh our readers cannot hi^ve forgotten), whom, it is said, bo found 
fast asleep in bed with a hoge^ 14ach-whiskered geoUeman, hts a)de-de-cami>. Our 
dear old fristid and «^tor, ,Hr. Giilbrd, said long ago that * JRepvbiic$mi$m,yik^ 
acquainted a man with $irmge M-fetivui*/ 

’ ' ^ As 
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^As I was DO more connected with human politics than the horses 
that were drawing me — as I had never joined any political party, had 
never attended a political discussion, and had hever even voted at an 
election, or taken any port in one — it was with no little surprise that, as 
I drove into Toronto, I observed the walls placarded in large letters 
whi6h designated me as 

** Sir Francis Head, a tried reformer.” * — p. 32. 

For this reception he was indebted, no doubt, to a letter from 
Mr. Joseph Hume to Mr. Mackenzie, found in Mr. Papineau’s 
baggage when he absconded, in wliich, inter alia, Mr. Joseph ad- 
vised the giving Sir Francis a good reception — the not pressing 
too fast — tiie taking all that they could get — and, above all, not 
embarrassing the radical party at home by any strife between the 
Canadian reformers and the Ministry — tvhose weakness Mr. H ume 
very truly suggests is so great, and yet so useful to the radical 
party, that the utmost care must be taken to avoid its overthrow. 
The motives of the <nly moderation of this Joseph Surface are 
worth attention on merely English grounds : — 

‘ You will bear in mind that the liberal party here have the court, the 
aristocracy, and the church all against them, and that it is sound policy 
in the Radicals not to urge demands from the Whigs which shall, in any 
way, give ground for the King to throw off the Whigs and to take the 
Tories to power. Every day the Wliigs remain in power, the power of 
the people is increasing, and the power of the Tories and the Church is 
decreasing. If the reformers, from the Ultra-Radical to the milk-and- 
water Tory-Whig, had not acted on these principles [of forbearance 
towards the Whig chiefs] in the last session, the Tones would have 
remained in power, and we should not have got Municipal Retorm and 
other reform, as now going on. From all this you will conclude that 
the Whigs will remain, and, as they cannot stand without the Radicals^ 
the Ministers must be doing a little to please tliem, and thus the rights 
of the people will be gradually secured. — J. H.’— p. 41. 

The natural effect of all this was, that the Loyalists had no 
favpurable opinion of Sir Francis Head, while the Republicans 
hailed his arrival. We must now allow him to describe in 
exactly his own words, his debut on this distracted stage 

* Exposed as I knew I must be to the political storm, it was to me a 
matter of the most perfect indifference from which quarter of the com- 
pass it proceeded. “ I have the grievances of Upper Canada,^ I said 
to mysdf, “ ai^d I have their remedies and, whether the Tories [whom 
he hadt it seems^ been led to consider as his natural liked the 

medicine or whether they did not, I cwd not a single straw. 

‘Among those who in private audience presented themselves to me 
was Mr. Bidwelt^ the^peaker of the House of Assembly. To this 
gentleman, who tl^ leader of the republicans, I expressed the 
same language which I had addressed to the leaders of me opposite 
party. I told him plainly that I was an inexperienced man, hut that 

I would 
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I would deal honestly towards the country; and, being resolutely 
determined to correct the grievances of the province, I at onc6‘ took 
up the book which cuntnined them, and invited Mr, Bidwell to con* 
verse with me freely on the subject. To iny utter astonishment, ho 
told me that there were grievances not at all detailed in that book, 
which “ the people’^ had long endured, and were still endurfhg 
with great patience ; that there was no desire to rebel, but that a 
morbid feeling of dissatisfaction was daily increasing — that in- 
crease it toouldy aiid that, in fact, if it had not been distinctly 
stated that I w as the bearer of new instructions, those with whom he 
was associated had come to the determination never to meet in pro- 
^ incial parliament again. What, do you meant StV,” said I, “ that 
(hi<i hook of grieoancest which I have been especiaily sent fo correct^ 
does not contain the comptainU of the province Mr. Bidwell re- 
l)cated his former answer, and, from that day to the hour of his leaving 
the country, [which he did in consequence of the reheUiont] never 
could 1 get him to look at the book of grievances, but whenever I referred 
to it lie invariably tried to decoy me to jome other will-o’-the-wisp com- 
j)laint, which in like manner would have flown away before me luul I 
attempted to ajtproach it. 

‘When Mr. M‘Kenzie, bringing with him a letter of introduction 
from Mr. Hume, called upon me, 1 thought that of course jik would be 
too happy to discuss with me the contents of his own book ; but bis 
mind seemed to nauseate its subjects even more than Mr. BidwelPs. 
Afraid to look me in the face, he sat, with his feet not reaching the 
ground, and with his countenance averted from me, at an angle of about 
70 degrees ; while, with the eccentricity, the volubility, and indeed the 
appearuiice of a madman, the tiny creature raved in all directions about 
grievances here, and grievances there, wdiich the Committee, he said, 
had not ventured to enumerate. — “Sir,” I exclaimed, “ let us cure 
what we have got here first ])ointing to the book before me. But no, 
nothing that T could say would induce this pedlar to face his own 
report ; and I soon found that the book liad the same elicct upon all 
the republican members, and that, like the repellmt end of a mag-' 
net, I had only to present it to tlie Radicals to drive them from the 
very object which His Majesty’s government expected would have pos- 
sessed attraction,^ — pp. 33-35. 

Although Sir Francis had arrived, as be candidly owns, in 
total darkness, the light of truth now bursting upon his mind, 
he perceived most clearly that the republicans had Overreached 
themselves by abandoning Mr. Hume’s cautious/ cunning, 
bit-by-bit course of ^reform,’ to which, in order to attain their 
treasonable object, the republicans (night to have adhered, instead 
of dangerously asking for too much at a tim^ or of ever rashly 
committing the sum total of their grievances t# paj)eri 

These first events are a table of contents, as it were, to the. 

whole 
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whole history of 3ir Francis's administration ; — we have seen, in 
old plays> the prologue announce the progress and catastrophe 
of the drama. From the moment that it was discovered that Sir 
Francis preferred monarchy to a republic and his duty to the 
King to popularity with the Radicals^ he was subjected to every 
species of opposition and even contumely from the party which 
had lately received him with such triumph, and to the end of his 
career never received one, or at most but one^ word of approbation, 
encouragement, or support from home. In these few words, the 
spirit of the whole story is already revealed — Sir Francis's fate is 
sealed before he is a week in power — and we have now only to 
sec how that spirit guided events to accelerate that fate. 

In the QrUjvml draft of the Instructions communicated to him, 
he had been directed to lay before his two Houses a ^ copy' 
of those Instructions. When this draft was laid before King 
Willhun, the word * substance^ was by the King liimself substituted 
fpr ^ copy ; for His Majesty, fancying it infra dignitatem ^ that the 
Assembly of Upper Canada should read that his representative 
was ordered to give them a copy of his instructions, thought it 
better that the quantum of the communication of his instructions 
should at least appear to be left to the Governor’s discretion.’ 

But Lord Glenelg — (who had become Secretary of State in 
1835 — a date execrated in all our colonies)— took care to explain 
verbally to Sir Francis that the word ‘ mbstance was substituted 
for the word ' cojiy,' merely because it had been considered less 
xmdujnified — his Lordship expressly adding, ‘ Bat, remember, the 
more you give them of it ihe better' 

When, however. Sir Francis attempted to extract the suljuianee 
of bis Instructions, he found it impossible to undertake to 
translate them, with all their explanatory arguments, into other 
words; he found, also, that his predecessor had (no doubt by 
order from home) announced to the Houses that the determination 
of the government should be officially communicated to them ; 
and that if he attempted to alter or conceal anything, he might 
he ot garbling the King's Instructions; and that, finally 

in truth, such a manufacture would belie the straightforward 
policy which he had dctilared he would adopt, and at once involve 
him in air ignominious dispute — amounting, after all, to nothing 
better than a quibble, because, as he was actually ordered by Lord 
Glenelg to give them the substance of his irntructiom^ they might 
fairly argue that the substance and the reality were and ought to 
he identical. ^ 

He was nc^ unaware, however — and he stated his apprehen* 
siom to Lord Glenelg^^that this proceeding might occasion sfimc 

embairrassment 
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embarrassment in Lower Canada to Lord Gosford, tirh<^ In- 
sdruetions, by a Downing-street blunder, or something wolrste, 
did not tally with those of Sir Francis ; but that was not his 
fault ; he did his own duty by himself and his employers, ' re- 
memhpring* Lord Glcnelg’s last admonition, * tfmt me mote he 
gave oj* the instructions the better* 

This proceeding, thus clccarly prescribed by Lord Glonelg 
himself, was visited — either for the purpose of soothing poor 
Lord Gosford, or of palliating their own blunder — with the 
generous censure of the Colonial Office. 

Sir Francis on his arrival found his Executive Council (an- 
swering to our Privy Council) incomplete, and having but a bare 
quorum of three members. He was advised to increase the 
number ; and he determined to do so, by selecting three gentle- 
men, two of whom at least were the leaders of the opposition to 
Sir J. Colborne, and who appeared to possess the confidence of 
the provincial parliament. These gentlemen refused to take office 
unless the three existing councillors were dismissed. Sir Francis 
had no previous jlmowledge of these old councillors, nor since his 
arrival had much^jrdiality subsisted between him and them ; but 
with this demand honourably refused to comply, on the grounds 
that he had other interests besides those of the House of Assembly 
to consider; that the Commons already possessed their owm legi- 
timate power ; that to impart to them in addition an exclusive 
* influence in his Council would be unconstitutional and unjust; be- 
sides which, it would at once connect with party feelings the 
representative of his Majesty, who ought to stand unbiassed, 
and aloof from all such considerations. — On this the negotiation 
went off; but the party, finding Sir Francis firm, and remember- 
ing, no doubt, Mr. Hume’s Ht-hy-hit policy, tliought better of 
it, and finally accepted ; and Mr. R. Baldwin, Dr. Rolph, and 
Mr. Dunn,* were sworn of the Council. 

From the moment that Dr. Rolph— whose persuasive &- 
fiuence and treasonable principles were well known— -was 
named as a member of his Council, it was pretty generally ap- 
prehended that Sir Francis Head was lost Sir Francis had better 
hopes. Relying on his own upright intentions, he ^felt confident 
that if the Council should attempt to force upon him unconrti- 
tutional proposals, it would be out of their power to deprive 
him of that invincible moral wmer which always rushes to the 
vindicatim of a just cause* TTiose apprehensions, howeveyvero 
not wholly groundless. Backed by a large majority in the House 
of Assembly, D r. Rolph soon persuaded the whole Council to 

This aame is left blank in Bit Francis’s pages. Ws cannot see wtif— as it 
is gtren in the Paxliam^tary papSM presented last year^Mn* 94, p, 12, 
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<5oncur in, a writtein requisition to the f^overnor on the necessity 
of ‘ making the Executive y or Privy Council, reepamibh to the 
public.' And Sir Francis at once saw that this brought the ques^ 
tion of coiistitutional monarchy to a crisis. Every day since his 
arrival had convinced him that he should ultimately have to meet 
tlie democratic principle face to face : * but by far the most 
difHcnlt problem he had to solve was, where he ought to make 
his stand* To involve himself in a struggle with the House of 
Assembly about any one trifling concession would, he knew, 
have brought the Home Government down upon him with all its 
power ; the province might also with some apparent reason have 
Complained ; and thus, bit by bit, and inch by inch, he might be 
driven to abandon constitutional ground, which, once lost, could 
never be reclaimed.’ It was lucky, therefore, that tlu* contest 
began with an attem]>t so clearly unconstitutional. Sir Francis 
Head at once rejected the proposal, — and informed the parti(*s 
that they must abandon cither that rt^quisilion or their ])laecs in 
his council. They persisted. Sir Francis follow'ed up his advan- 
tage, and accepted the resignationoi — or, in plain terms, dismissed 
— the whole Council — including the old, heretofore unpopular, 
councillors who had been cajoled or intimidated into signing this 
rc^quisition. Four of the six councillors soon showed a Jispo.si- 
tion to recant; but Sir Francis insisting that the requisition should 
be cancelled by all the same hands that had signed it — their dis- 
missal was complete. 

It is impossible not to admire the spirit — ay, and the wisdom — 
of this Imd measure. It bore its good fruits in go(Kl season. 
It electrified all parties — it heated the friends and cooled the 
enemies of the British connexion — it brought to light the vast 
numbers of the former, and the insignificance of the latter — and 
imr^^ad through the colony that loyal confidence in the King’s 
Government, which had been so long repressed that its very exist- 
em?e was denied. The democratic principle in Upper Canada 
received a fatal wound — in spite of many efforts made, both 
there and at home, to prolong its existence. *And why?— Crede 
Byrm /— 

* And why ? Bectause a little — odd — Old Man, 

Stripped to his shirt, had come to lead the van !*’ 

The House of Assembly, though only by a small majoiaty,. 
27 to 21, espousetf the cause of the dismissed councillors — 
public mcetiiigis were called-—* firebrand’ petitions were circu- 
lated— and eveiry ofticr means taken to excite and inflame the 
public mind : All failed — the Radicals were beaten at the public 
xneetm^, and |he excitement of the public mind took the de- 
mitiKirtioni^'of loyalty^ 

‘It 
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/It is out of my power^ (writes Sir Francis to Lord Oteneigt lifter 
enumerating all the events) * to describe to your Lordship, without the 
appearance of exaggeration, the joy and gladness expressed to me by 
all parties at the constitutional resistance I have made j but I will not 
conceal from your Lordship that there is one question in almost crery- 
hody^s mouth, namely, “ Will tJw Lieutenant-- Governor he supported 
hy the Home Government ?** *‘Hb never will !*• say the Radicals; 

We fear he will notP^ say the Constitutionists. — ^Your Lordship has 
to settle this question, and in my humble opinion upon your decision 
rests our possession of the Canadas.* — pp, *19, 80. 

In one point only of this remarkable passage Sir Francis was 
fortunately mistaken — the fate of Canada did not rest on Lord 
Glenelg^s decisitm. It stood on much more secure grourid— the 
decision of Sir Francis Head and the awakened good sense, 
loyalty, and courage of the Canadian people ! 

The disaffected House of Assembly meanwhile was not idle-— 
it stoppyed the supplies, and drew up aridresses to the English 
House of Commons and to the King, highly inflammatory and 
personally insulting to the Governor. These addresses were sup- 
posed to have been penned, and all these measures to have been 
prompted by Mr. Speaker Bidwelh the gentleman who, os we 
have seen, had been so magnetically affected by the Grieeanice 
Book* This name of Bidwell we b^ our readers to note, when* 
ever it occurs — dost le mot de Tenigme* 

Such proceedings did not shake the resolution of Sir Francis 
— ^though he stood alone. * I was perfectly sensible that I was 
friendless; for the republican party had proved themselves to 
be implacable, and the constitutional party I had refused to 
join,’ On the Assembly’s stopping the supplies be withheld his 
assent from all their money bills, and even from their own contin- 
gencies — ^for though they would vote nothing for the public ser- 
vices, they were ready enough to take care of their own,* — and 
finally, on the gOth April, 1836, he prorogued his Parliament. 

We wiilh our space permitted us to give the whole of the 
spirited letter by which Sir Francis poured these events into the 
dull ear of Lord Glcnelg: we must make room for one or. two pas- 
sages, After describing the popular enthusiasm in his favour, 
which acaimpanied and followed his prorogation of the refrac- 
tory Assembly, he proceeds — 

* I am pisrfectly confident that the whole country is disposed to rise 
up to support me, and I can assure your Lordship that I foresee no 
difiicttlty whatever in emshiug the republican party, and in establish- • 
ing loyalty, except a general fear which prevails throughout the country 

* oC my reasoas,’ says Sir Francis in a aubsat^ueat dift^ateb* not 

granting the coatiageneies was, the knowledge that a large earn would m gviuiied 
sot of mem, by the Amembly, to fend sn a^^nt to Btigland/M*^ 97, * 
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that the Home Government will be afraid to support tell your 

Lordship the truth ; for it is proper you should know Ijiat the reception 
which was given in England to Mr. McKenzie has had the eflcct of 
cowing the loyalists and of giving a false courage to the republicans. 
One word of firmness from the British Government will now settle the 
question for ever ; but if you hesitate to support me ; if in your Lord* 
ship* $ reply to this dispatch^ you encourage by a single word the Repub- 
licans^ they will instantly he reanimated^ and will again utter iludr 
old cry against the “ w^eak and trembling Government of Great 
Britain.’^ That they have mistaken British generosity for fear no one 
is more persuaded than myself, but I earnestly entreat your Lordship to 
put confidence in me, for I pledge my character to the result ; I solemnly 
declare to your Lordship that I have no difficulties to contend with Acre 
that I have not already overcome : the game is won ; the battle is 
gained as far as relates to this country, and I cannot give your Lord- 
ship a more practical proof of it than by saying I want no assistance 
exceiiiinq the negative advantage of not being undermined at home * — 
pp. 90, 91. , 

He knew Lord Glenelg too well t-o ask for active support — he 
only implored his employer’s neutrality, and was ready to take all 
responsibilities on himself, 

‘ I fully expect that before a month has elapsed the country will 
petition me to dissolve the present House of Assembly, hut until the 
feeling is quite ripe I shall not attend to it : I would therefore request 
your Lordship to send mo no orders on the subject, hut to allow me to 
let the thing work by itself ; for it now requires no argument, as the 
stoppage of the supplies, of tlic ro<Hl money, and all other money hills, 
will soon speak for lUemeclvcs in a provincial dialect which everybody 
will under stand.’ — pp. 93, 94. 

Our readers will admire the art with which the shrewd Governor 
baited his trap for the fa-nientc Secretary, by in\iting him to do 
mthing, and the good sense and pleasantry of the bint at the effect 
in the country of the stoppage of the supplies. 

The public feeling was soon quite ripe for a dissolution* Ad- 
dresses pf loyalty and confidence poured in on the Governor,, signed 
by above S8,0()0 persons~a great number in that thinly-populated 
district — and on the 28th May the provincial parliament was 
dissohed* And this brought the state of parties to an unerring 
test. 

Just before the prorogation, Mr. Speaker Bidwell had pre- 
,^cnted to the House of Assembly a seditious letter from Mr* 
Speaker Papin4au,*o{ Lower Canada. On this letter Sir Francis 
Head had animadverted in one of his answers to those numerous 
addresses : — ' 

* But as Mr. Speaker Papineau has thought proper to proi^ulgate in 
this prhviuce, ‘VtW the people of the Canadas^ lahounpg under ac- 
oumhlatiys ^ro|gS| will wm/e as a mn/’ I feel it nec^ssaty publicly 
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to repudiate that assertioU^ by declaring what the state of opinion in 
Upper Canada really is. — The people of Upper Canada detest demo- 
cracy ; they revere their constitutional charter, and are consequently 
stanch in allegiance to their King. — They arc perfectly aware that there 
exist in the Lower ProviiKie one or two individuals who inculcate tlie 
idea that this province is about to he disturbed by the interference of 
FOREIGNERS, wkoso powcv and whose mimhers will prove invincibjlk. 
— In the name of every regiment of militia in Upper Canada, 1 
publicly promulgate, — Let them come if they bahe.’ — p. 111. 

That this answer was wormwood to Messrs. Papinmn and 
IVidwelh and to those on the American shore of the river, with 
whose interference the Canadians were thus menaced, we caa 
easily believe ; but — even after all we have seen — we could 
bal dly Lave expected that it should have drawn down a reprimand 
from a British Secretary of State ; but it did so. 

The elections now took place, and with the most astonishing* 
result. The royalists obtained a complete victory ! Mr. Speaker 
Bidwell, the friend and correspondent of Mr, Speaker Papineau ; 
Mr. Perry, the most powerful speaker of the republicans, and 
chairman of the committee who had censured Sir Francis ; and 
the great Grievance-monger, Mr. M‘Ken/ic himself, — were all 
defeated ; and Upper Canada was restored, by the inlluence ol one 
single and unsupported, nay, reprimanded man, to regular and con- 
stitutional government. 

This revolution in public sentiment — or, we should rather say, 
this revelation of a public sentiment, long compressed and 
stifled by the mismanagement of Downing-street — is one of the 
most extraordinary triumphs of good sense and firmness that we 
have ever read of, and entitles Sir Francis Head to th(; gra- 
titude of his country. From the Colonial Office it seems to have 
procured him nothing but increased annoyance — and, more re- 
cently, in Lord Durham’s report, inisrtqirescntation and obloquy 
— But it saved Canada. 

In the midst of this triumph Sir Francis received from Lord 
Gosford’s Commission a copy of their Report, and he had verbal 
explanations of it ffom one of the Commissioners. This Report 
Sir Francis considered to have been founded and framf‘(l on tliose 
isoi-dhatii liberal, but realfy republican, principles, wit lx which 
Downing-street and its missionaries chose — on tlu^* evidence of 
Messrs. Jiidwell and Papineau — to believe that botlx the Cana<las 
were impregnated. The very point on which Sir Francis had 
made bis successful resistance was abandoned by the C/ommission« 
ers. In reference to the question of the right of the j^ebple to 
intervene in the Executive Council, they say, — ^ 

* That the weightiest accountability which ran attach to any man, iu 
matters of a public nature, for which he is not punishable by law, or by 
loss of office, is accountability to public opinion ' — p, 103. 

*T6 
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^ To thw doctrine/ re|dies Sir Francis,, * I never been able 
to sub$<!libe ; on the contrary, I have always ^considered that 
every man in office should make public opinion follow htmy and 
never attempt to follow iV After some other mimly remarks on 
the democratic tendency of this Report, he proceeds : — 


* I do not in the slightest de^ee presume to offer these observatiotis 
as complaints against the Commissioners, or even as suggestions worthy 
your lordship’s consideration ; but merely as a confession that my prin- 
ciples and (pinions differ completely from those of gentlemen under 
whom I believe I should act, and with whom, I am sure, it is highly 
advisable I sliould concur.- — As long as I could continue neutral, my 
opinions were concealed in my own breast, — but every hour drives me 
the necessity of taking decisive measures ; and as the Commissioners 
and I ,are now acting in opposite directions, I fed quite confident that 
sooner or later the principles which govern us must be suspected to be 
different, and that the moment the truth is elicited, embarrassments of 
a very serious nature must ensue. The British population of both the 
Canadas is now leaning with [its whole weight upon me, instead, as it 
ought to do, upon the Commissioners ; I therefore feel I am doing his 
Majesty’s government more harm than good— that, being the lesser 
power, I really ought to retire — ^and I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending to your lordship that I should do so/ — pp. 105, 106. 


How this candid proffer of resignation was dealt with we are 
not told ; but we find that— about this time — his Miyesty di- 
rected his ^probation of Sir Francis’ conduct to be conveyed 
to him, ^ affording him the first happy moment he had enjoyed 
fdnee his arrival in the province/ That this approbation issued 
from the individual goodness and justice of the King himself 
(who took a great personal interest in the affairs of Canada, 
foiving visited it in his youth) seems probable, from the fact that 
this gratifying announcement had been preceded, and was accom- 

S anied, and followed, by the most mortifying communications from 
le minister himself. Up to the date of that letter * the treat- 
ment he bad received from his Majesty’s government had given 
him more pain than it would be possible to describe/ On the 
arrival of feVery mail he was asked what notice this or that measure 
had received f — what answer had been made to this or that ad- 
dress? — the mortifying reply he had to give was *Nonb’ — over 

S d over again-^^ Nonib !’ The letter, however, conveymg the 
ing’s approbation announced also that it was intended to confer 
a baronetcy on him ; buf mis honour was, it seems, to be delayed 
nntfl b® should lhave replied to a significant inquiry W fo his 
poUtkal prmcij4est and an ^ually significant notice, that *'a 
co-operation in prosecuting tte pol^ cf the 
elemdition on which the aaministration of the 
be continued in bis hands.^ To this broad faint 
^ Sir 
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Sir Francia simply ireplie^a, ihat he adlferes te hill repeatedly- 
expressed opinions: he protests amongst other things, most 
strongly against the* proposed surrender of the territorial reve- 
nues of the crown ; and, expressing great confidence in His own 
views, he says : — 

* As the pilot in charge of your vessel^ I team your lordship of the 
danger^ and if it be necessary that I should abandon my opinion, or 
the reward which is intended for me, I have no hesitation in at once 
renouncing the latter, for every hour of reflection makes me cling firmer 
and firmer to the former. I have now, as regards my instructions, 
opened my mind to your lordship, without concealment or reserve; 
and it only remains for me to be equally explicit, as regards niy own 
private policy, or, in other words, the manner in which I shall continue 
to carry my instructions into effect. — In this I have no alteration to pro- 
pose. In a moral contest it never enters into my head to count the 
number of my enemies. All that guides me is a determination to do 
what is right. I will never shrink from responsibility, and will endea- 
vour never to conciliate nor offend. — The more I am trusted^ the more 
cautions I shall he — the heavier / am laden^ the steadier I shall saili 
but I respectfully claim the military privilege of fighting my own battles 
in my own way, and of retiring from your lordship*s service whenever 
] may find it advisable to do so.* — ^p. 14S. 

Sir Francis concliulcs by saying that he lias been the more 
explicit on this occasion, in order to remove any possible mis- 
understanding on the subject before the baronetcy should be 
granted. If the offer was meant as a bribe, it failed : but Lent 
(ilcnelg’s courage was not yet screwed to the sticking-placo of 
])reaking with the high-minded Governor, and the baronetcy wa^ 
conferred in the spring of 1837^ 

Hut this consolatory gleam was darkened by accompanying 
mortification ; the Scicretary of State sent to him for his explana- 
tion a series of complaints against him from Messrs. Bidwell, 
Jiolph, Morrison, and Duncombe,^ We need not enter into the 
details of, these complaints : it will be cJliough to state that tbe v 
were disproved and overthrown, and the motives for which they 
werfe made will be sufficiently explained by the present |>ositi<m 
of these four persons : 

* Midmell, after the rebellion, voluntarily transported himself, under 

an engagement never to return to Upper Canada. • 

Duneombe^s complaint of undue tnilutince at the etectbnt ^as brought fi>nrar4^v^ 
at the time by Mr^ Hume in the House of Commons, atta was utterly dispromlC 
Mr, Hams on the Sth March 1839, revived this^calumny, but was answered by 
Mr. Charles BtUltr, Chief Secretary to Lord Durham’s misfion, who, * though 
having,’ as he sahl, ^ no great temptation to defend Sir Francis Head,* geaerouwy 
and ctmipletely escciilpated him. This does cnidit to Mr. Bnllex, who, ihungh 
he professes, we believe, to be a radical, is a man of fronkne^j.abiiltiri and 
honour. We suspect, and shall be glad it oar susjhcion be ctinfinbed, thui iS Lord 
Durham’s execrable ke^rt Mr* Duller had as tittle hand as Lord Dttthaih 

' * Jhlph 
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* Roiph a1)8eonded» nmr m outlawed traitckr* ' 

* Mortisofiy since tried for treason, has left the prbriitce. 

* Duncomhe^ since a traitor in arms, absconded, and a reward of 
500/. is now offered for his apprehension.* — pp. 114^ 148, 149. 

Though it is rather antimpating the order of time, we may con- 
clude this head by stating that Sir Francis’s answers to these 
gentlemen's allegations and his objections against their political 
J)rinciples, though irresistible at the moment, were soon forgotten 
jn Dowmng-street ; and, by and by. Lord Glenelg issued his 
positive mamlate to Sir Francis Head to elevate Mr, Bidwell to 
theywcitciaihench, just as be had previously directed him to replace 
jDr. Roiph in the Executive Council. Sir Francis distinctly refused 
to disgrace his administration by such promotions ; — and before he 
could be recalled for this disobedience, the rebellion broke out — 
the flag of the rebel force that attacked Toronto bore as its 
motto— 

Bidwell, 

AND THE GLORIOUS MINORITY! 

Lord Glenelg would be now, we presume, too happy if his 
anxious and pertinacious orders for the promotion to the bench of 
the illvstrums Bidwell could be forgotten. 

We pass over here, for want of room, many propositions and 
opinions, delivered by Sir Francis Head, to the Secretary of State, 
on the various points of the internal improvement of the political 
system and administration of the Canadas ; they arc curious and 
important, and to one of them we shall by and by recur — but 
our present business is with facts, not opinions. 

All now quiet and prosperous in Canada — the consti- 
tutionalists had been victorious — the Governor’s calumniators 
had been put to shame — and the Councils and Legislature were 
doing their respective duties in a cordial, business-like style — 
when a new pl^ue — ^hatched, like all the others, in that officim 
<venenu,* Downing-streqt — ^burst from an unexpected quarter. 

Something like the same factious spirit which had distracted the 
Canadas liadalso, as was inevitable from the encouragement given 
by the Government at home, grown up in the province of New < 
Brunswick, where the same questions, as to the abandonment of 
the territorial revenue and the responsibility of the Privy Council 
to the people, were also brought into discussim- In dealing 
imth the case ofcNew Brunswick, the Colonial-office discovered a 
lavourable ppportuiuty -ff striking a blow that should be felt 
throughout all ihe neigh m>uring provinces. What shall^we think 
of a dbcision miide for one province in such a way as to involve 

" .IT — if.1 — — . , - . 
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— ay, carefully and premeditately to inv||lvc— fate id" afveral 
others, and to legislate for them all, in the most important 
points, by a subterfuge and juggle ? It was killing fimt or fioe 
birds with one stone — a mode of getting through business which 
suited Lord Glenelg’s taste admirably, and reminds us of the 
convenient process of the workhouse doctor, who, alternately and 
indiscriminately, bled all the patients one day and physicked 
them another, A dispatch from the Colonial-offica, of the £Oth 
of September, 1830, to Sir Francis Heatl, after asserting the 
melancholy axiom — namely, that ‘ it iv in vain to suppose that 
any concession can be made to the General Asse%nhhj of any one of 
the North American prrovinces^ and withheld fnm the 
enclosed to him copies of a dispatch and instructions to Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir Archibald Campbell, Lieutenant-Governor 
of New Brunswick; to which he (Sir Archibald) was onlcred 
to give general puhlicify, and which Sir Francis Head was 
desired to consider, as far as they could be applied to Upper 
Canada, ^ as addressed to himself.’ The dispatcli contained 
not only directions for the surrender of the casual and terri- 
torial revenues — against which Sir Francis had so strongly re- 
monstrated in the case of Upper Canada — but the abandon- 
ment of the authority of the Crown in the Etecutive Coxmcils. 
And lest the ominous axiom before mentioned should not have 
sufficiently included the Canadas in his New Brunswick prescrip- 
tion, the Secretary of State positively directed that the session of 
the parliament of Upper Canada should be postponed to some 
weeks after that of New Brunswick, and that of Lower Canada 
to an equal period after that again. By this extraordinary ar- 
rangement, the triumph which the loyal inhabitants of Upper 
Canada had gained over the demands of the republicans was 
not only proved to be temporary,’ but was crmpletely annulled* 

But perhaps, after all, the most surprising fact in the whole 
of this proceeding is, that these concessions, and various others, 
which were to be promulgated by Sir Archibald Campbell 
throughout the whole of our North American colonies, appear 
to have been arranged in the Colonial Office by Messrs. C'rane 
and Wilmot, two delegates from tbe House of Assembly of 
New Brunswick ! 

^ Without meaning (says Sir Francis) in any de^oe to c^oin- 
pare these two most respectable gentlemen *with Mr. M*Kenaia> 
still one would have thought that the experience which the 
Colonial-office hod so dearly purchased by listening to tiie latter 
individual would have proved the impropriety of the prinapie of 
legislating on ex parte statements, proceeding either frqtn the 
people, or from the delegates of the people, witlmut refm 

them 
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them to th^ lia!iten«ii1>(jk>vemor^ Executive CouticU^ and Leg:ia* 
lative Council of the colony ! ’ 

The mortification which this course of policy produced in 
Upper Canada is indescribable. The Loyalists were again dis- 
heartened; and the Republicans again cxultingly boasted that 
the Honte Qmernmmt was with them. 

Sir Archibald Campbell, seeing the effect produced, not only 
in New Brunswick, but throuyhrmt all the British North Ameri- 
can colonies, by the representation of a single pair of ^ delegatos/ 
from a single branch of the legislature of a single province — 
feeling how completely his authority was superseded — how hope- 
less it was for him to attempt to maintain monarchical institu- 
tions, while the Colonial Office openly legislated on the demo- 
principle of ‘ delegates ’ — (the very name was most offensive 
to the royalists) — and openly tlisa])proving, on constitutional 
grounds, of the mode in which the King’s- casual and territorial 
revc'imes were proposed to be surrendered — * expressed himself 
to his Majesty’s Government in terms which will, probably, ore 
long come to light’ But on Sir Archibald s hesitating to sur- 
render the revenues of the Crown — even until he could receive 
an answer from the Colonial Office to the objections which, with- 
out loss of time, he had submitted to it — the New Brunswick 
House of Assembly, made impatient by their successes^ imme- 
diately petitioned the King against their Lieutenant Governor. 

To the Committee who waited upon his Excellency with this 
Insulting information, he made the following reply — a reply worthy 
of the m<tn and his services to his King and country : — 

‘ Gentlemen, — ^The conscientious rectitude of my own conduct renders 
the subiect of this address to me a matter of the most perfect indifference. 
I have had the honour of serving his Majesty for nearly half a century, 
in almost every quarter of the globe ; and I trust those services have 
been such as to suffer no diminution in the estimation of my Sovereign, 
from ajiy representation that may be made by die House of Assembly 
of New Brunswick.’ 

* I need bcupdly say,’ adds Sir Francis, ‘ that no one in our British 
North Amerleen colonies felt the shock of Sir Archibald CampbeU’s 
letitcment mote keenly than I did, for in Ms fate I clearly tead, as 
addressed to myself, the words “ 3/rwe, Mcne^ Tekel^ l/plmrsin.^* 
Aly hour, however, had not yet arrived.’ — p. 165. 

About this time another remarkable storm arose, and one, for 
not brewed in Downing-stroeWa crisis of public 
ciwit — ^whic^ m^ht have shipwrecked the most expert financier ; 
hut Sir Francis Head, who was no financier at all, hut only an 
honest man,' of plain good sense, weathered the gale, brought 
his ship triumpipitly i^ harbour. The narnativo it valuable 
in many respects^* 
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^ The rapid improvements which for som^ years have been $ahi^g 
place in the United Slates have been a mystery which few people JmTO 
been able to comprehend. Every undertaking had apparenUy been 
crowned with success 5 every nian^s speculation had seemed to answer; 
the price of labour, although exorbitant, had everywhere been cheerfully^ 
paid, and money had appeared in such plenty, that it had profusely been 
given in barter for almost every commodity that came to market. In 
short, the country was triumpliantly declared to be “ a^-head 
and, as the young province of Upper Canada was observed to be un- 
able to keep up, the difference in its progress was contemptuously 
ascribed to the difference in its form of government. 

‘ Monarchical institutions were therefore ridiculed, republican prin- 
ciples were self-praised, and democratic opinions were not only dis- 
seminated over this continent, but, crossing the Atlantic, they made 
their appearance in our own happy country, where it has lately been 
deemed by many people fine and fashionable to xioint to the United 
States of America as a proof that riveting religion to the state, and that 
nobility of mind, ai-c to commerce, what friction is in mechanics. 

* In the midst of all this theory the whole commercial system of the 
United States suddenly was observed to tumble to pieces, its bouilited 
prosperity being converted into a state of disorder altogether new in the 
moral history of the world, for the republic declared itself to be bank* 
rupt, without even pretending to be insolvent: in short, its banks si- 
multaneously dishonoured their own notes, keeping specie which belonged 
to their creditors in their vaults. This example of the banks offered a 
pretext to any man to absolve himself from his debts by fictitious bank- 
ruptcy* The public creditors afar off, as well as those on the spot, had 
no power to save iherasclves, and under these circumstances a general 
distrust prevailed. 

‘ This sudden annihilation of national credit in the United States 
produced, of course, serious inconvenience and alarm in Upper Canada. 

• The mysterious prosperity of the republic was now proved to have 
been produced by an imprudent and reckless system of discounting 
which had supplied the country with more money than it was possible 
for it to repay.’ — pp, 179-181. 

Sir Francis Head had no mind to assemble his parliament in 
this crisis ; but on a balance of tine difficulties, he decided tc?- 
luctantly to do so. The Cana<lian banks had prudently con- 
tritcted their accommodation. This gave dissalisfuction.; and the 
coiuinercial world thought that if these banks, after the example 
of me United States, had been allowed to suspend cash payments; 
they might have continued the rotten system of acchmmodation. 
There was, therefore, a strong party in the Canadian parliament 
the suspension of cash payments. It was easy and popular, and 
not merely supported, but, as it seemed, command^, by the 
American example; and Sir Francis might have insured fillet 
and popularity by acquiescing, in an JiJ;knowledged necessity. 
But he was no such time-server — ^bc could not inmoeivo why 
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Ib^tJcn with? their eellm full of specie shouM foir|bit thw cngage- 
raenti. With equal boldness in his resolve, iy£d dexterity in his 
xnawgement, he persuaded, his parliament, after a difficult con- 
vict, to confide the question to the discretion of the government, 
fto re nata. The Canadian banks did not suspend their pay- 
ments-— f|he people caught, as they always do, the infectious con- 
fidence^of their government, and public credit was saved from tlic 
disgrace of a public bankruptcy. The details of this affair arc 
curious — the result a most remarkable triumph of common sense 
and honesty, which, acting with an utter disregard of momentary 
popularity, kept public faith in Canada ; while the rival and neigh- 
bouring states were, by a contrary system, involved in continued 
distress. This little episode, wliich we think a very remarkable 
instance of firmness in resisting, of address in quieting, and of 
success in converting po})ular opinion, was never, as far as appears, 
even acknowledged by the time-servers of Downing-street, who 
prudently left the adventurous governor to his fate — speculating, 
porhaps, that his failure in this financial concern might probably 
afford a better excuse for his recall than his refusal to promote 
traitors to the judicial bench, 

^ At this time, his own province being quiet, prosperous, and 
loyal, Sir Francis’s attention was directed, not only by his own 
good sense, but by the requisitions of Downing-street, to the state 
of Lower Canada, which seemed destined to infect, corrupt, and 
ruin the healthy province to which it was the object of the Home- 
government, by a tyranny like that of Mezentius, to attach its fate. 
And now it was that Sir Francis promulgated his great paradox : 
one which has been the cause of much ridicule and more obloquy, 
and from which we ourselves venture to dissent — but to dissent with 
the respect due to a man who has reduced to the sober certainty 
of success many other designs and opinions equally ppi^oxical. 

His success by mere moral means in Upper Canada cm*" 
boldeued him to suggest a similar course of proceeding in Lower 
Canada. Henc<Sordmgly proposed to the Government not only to 
send out no i|tesh forces, but to withdraw all that were not necessa^ 
for garrispnihg the two fortresses of Montreal and Quebec. Mr. 
Papineau^s traitorous menaces he despised — ^his force he estimated 
contemptuously and, as it has turned out, justly; and hfe offered 
himself (for, as he gallantly said, he would not propose anything 
^l^at he was not ready to undertake personally) to convert and 
quiet Lower Ca|iada, as he Imd done tipper Canada, by a merely 
moral power, and without a ^ single bayonet; and had hie views 
been adopted fnd supmrted at home, ids exjperiment in the 
Upper provinej^ woulffiead i^^ indil^^ ^ say-^he 

mmi have succeeded*^ But have most 
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unaccountably overlooked one main ingredient in the 
neighbourhood of the United States. This he candidly con£fiAses. 

* The foregoing opinions (which by her Majesty’s government vrere 

not deemed worthy to lie included among those sulJmitted to the Impe- 
rial Parliament) clearly show that I had totally failed to foresee the 
invasion of our colonies by our American allies. I own, hoiwjever (and 
the confession should shame t/um), that it never entered into, my heart 
for a moment to conceive that, while American friendship was standing 
smiling at our side, its hand was only waiting until we faced Our diffi- 
culties to stab us in the back ! “ Experience,” they say, “ makes men 

wise,” but where in the page of the history of civilised nations was 
such experience to be learned? It is recorded for the first time : and 
I humbly submit that I am much less deserving of blame for not 
having anticipated this attack than is the British nation, who, although 
the event has ackialbj happened, cun scarcely even now, by argument 
or facts, be persuaded to believe what the conduct of the American 
authorities has been. 

* To repel this unprecedented attack of faithless friends the whole 
energies of the British Empire should, if necessary, be directed, just as, 
they should be directed to repel an invasion of our colonies by the 
power of France or Russia. But, leaving this unnatural contiugciicy out 
of the cpiestion, and returning to the domestic government of our North 
American colonies, I beg leave to say that, barring foreign invasion, I most 
unalterably adhere to the opinions expressed in the foregoing dispatch : 
for I well know that I speak the sentiments of the British population of 
our North American colonies, when I say that if, instead of sending out 
seven-and-twenty regiments, her Majesty’s Government would send 
out only one man, who, standing alone among them, would promise 
tlic people that, while he lived, tlic institutions of our empire should 
n^ver be changed^ a universal British cheer would resound throughout 
our colonies, and Reports” of alleged grievances would be heard of no 
more. When the people of Upper Canada were appealed to, did they 
not strictly fulfil the prophecy by responding to the call? And is it 
not an historical fact, tliat the brave inhabitants of New Brunswick, 
with their Lieutenant-Governor at their liead, stood not only ready, but 
earnestly wishing to be called ? Grievances ! Separation from the 
mother country ! Hatred to British institutions ! Natural attachment 
to democracy ! Commissions of Inquiry, one after anotiwfr, may in our 
colonies no. jdoubt collect complaints in detail^ just asjthey woukl be 
collected from every regiment and every line-of-battlc ship in oUr 
service,, were we to pay people for searching for them ; but, let the 
enemy Appear, let the British colours be hauled up, and let our people 
but see the foe who i^njusti Babiy advances to deprive them of 
liberties^ and in one moment all complaints are forgotten.’ — p. 213, 

Our ireaders will recollect all the criticism that was subse- 
quently directed against Sir Francis Head s canclrUrt in: wmAinf^ 
tbe troops from the Upper province to hj^lp in quelling the rebel- 
lion in the Ijiweri uud the fact that he whs surprised % an insur- 
rection 
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Tbdlhti tteftt lu 0 oM i but tbe iate of tlmt iniitkitootion — 
the Ocme Witb whic];» it waft put down by the Ciioni&m themselves 
— the loyalty and steal with ]vhich the local miiitk tushed to the* 
deMee of the government — do certainly justify Sir theory. 

At all events^ it is now evident that he Was acting on a long- 
formed and consistent opinion, and though we ourselves, for once, 
concur ^ith lord Melbourne that he appeared over-chivalrous, it 
must be conceded that he was not actuated by a mere impulse of 
thoughtless chivalry, but a deeply -reasoned moral prindplc, which, 
if he had had the execution of it, might have been as successful 
in Lower as it has been in Upper Canada. One thing, however, 
seems to us to be now certain, that in addition to (Juebec and 
Montreal there should be forthwith erected One or tw^o fortresses 
in the Upper province to awe sudden invasion, and to afford 
the loyal inliabitants at least temporary refuge and protection. 
To the garrisons of one or two such points, wc are inclined to 
think with Sir Frjincis Head, that — whenever and if ever the fac- 
titious sympathy of the United States shall have subsided -H>ur 
transatlantic army might, under a wise, firm, and honest, colonial 
a^niinistration, be reduced. It is the folly of Downing-street 
that drains the Horse Guards and beggars the Admiralty. 

A small incident occurred about this time — very small in itself, 
but of the deepest importance as regards the management of out* 
itfFairs in the Colonial Ofiice. 

A Mr. Morris had come over to London with the character of 
delegtxie ^ftm the Presbyterian body in Canada. He was so 
received tn Downing Street ; — aftd^he first announcement that the 
Governor had of this gross breach of official discipline and public 
faith to a public servant was, the publication of a pamphlet in 
Canada, couched ‘ in intemperate and uncalled-for language,' from 
which, inter alia, it appeared that Mr. Morris had been allowed 
in Downing-street the full and entire perusal of a dispatch# 
which had been ^ent to the Governor with a reference to hh 
jiidgment whether the whole or a part only should be published 
m Canada :-4Whe Secretary of State left the publication to the dis- 
cretion of •the Governor — ^but the Office seems to have annulled 
that condition and defeated the delusive discretion, by giving the 
entire diqpatch into the bands of this private delegate !'*’ Well 
may Sir Francis indignantly ask, 

* Is there anothi(5r ]^bKc office in the gtate#*in the world--%hjch 
would permit its eondltional or discretional orders to its conddential 
servants to he thus perused, while the matters were still pesidltig|by 

^ idler thb ittosstMous vioUt|i^o of SAusl eoafidoiioe, whst A|ht ootSd the Go- 
vertuneoihs^e had to complain of Sh jmatis Bead ior haviai mealed Im» mn 
dUMtheiH-ovea if had Sit to he hitijatodf ” 

interested 
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interested ornpstile individuals^ whose known purpose 
them?^~p, 211 . '/' 

This is really^ if the fact be exactly told — for it is so nooiial^iis^ 
that we aimoit hesitate to believe it'-^ohe of the most ejttraordiilj|0 
instances of oflicial duplicity aiid folly that we ever read of* ^ 
itself it would be a sufficient proof that Lord Gleaejg is tfier 
poorest creature that ever was exposed to ridicule and censure by 
a gang of blundering or malignant subordinates. This circum- 
stance^ trivial we say in itself> but momentous in principle, would 
suffice for impeaxkment of any man deserving the name of minis- 
ter ; but Lord Glenelg was at best but a teed blown about by 
every wind, and is now a broken one, and ho body, we suppose, 
will think it worth while to disturb his retirement. His own ac- 
complices have, by his dismissal, done a small kind of public jus- 
tice upon him ; and the subordinates will, we suppose, find shelter 
imder the broken reeds I 

• Et supcrimposita celatur arundine damnum ! * 

We are forced to pass over many other instancies of the system « 
of discouragement and interruption which every packet imported 
from Downing-street, to arrive at the incident which was at last 
the cause, or at least the excuse, of Sir Francis Head s rtn^alL 
The case — wliich, from its serious consequences. Sir Francis 
has thought necessary to exhibit in all its details — we must com- 
press into a summary. 

Mr. George Ridout, a lawyer, district judge, and magistrate, 
at Niagara, and a colonel of militia, was a leading opposi- 
tionist. With the usual false policy of Canadian govammeiit, 
this gentleman had been loaded with public favours, in the 
hope, it is presumed, of conciliating his support — but in vain. 
At the great crisis of the general election, Mr. Ridout signalised 
himself in his opposition to the government — he was a prominent 
orator at what was called a ‘ Society for Constitutional Reform/ but 
whose real object will be sufficiently established by the fact that its 
leading members were leaders in tlie subsequent rebellion* This 
society, on the eve of the elections, published an (l|j|ieai to the 
p<^ple not to abandon their faithful representatwea at, the ap- 
proaching contest ; and they stigmatised Sir Francis Head ^ as 
exhiUting alike a disregard of ixinstitutional government in liis , 
conduct, and of candour and truth in hu statements' * These in- 
solent expressions were.also embodied in an Address — whic h wa||||| 
read to the Gooernor by Mr. liidmdi at the head of a deputation 
from the public meeting at which it had been passed. 

Soon after this, Mr. Ridout made a declaration which became 
the subject of gesimral convemafion, that, ip the ev^t of his being 
dismiaied by the Goremor from office, ^Sir. Ptahm would de- 
serve 



^ %m tintf Md a 

hdiS towio^ lfs}0m ^ tii^ piiHiC* h qffe^rtotolle also 

dedaapdi that iTe muk or should jiow have ^ 

' Aoe jmi^^aph ^ Sir FWmds* original * the 

St^oretary of State ^as directly apiplicabte to edidb it^kwe as lihis : 

* I further uerts^vedly acknofWl^jl(6 that tih {^liadple dT effective 
responsibility shotdd pervade erery depafiment of y<W government, 
and for this reason, if for no other, 1 should hold that erery public 
oiEcer Should depend on his Majesty’s pleasure fbr the tenure of 
his oflpee* If the head of any department should place hhuself in 
decided opposition to your policy, mhethcr that opposition he avowed 
07 iatBTiif it will be his duty to resign his office into your hand^. 
Unless this course be pursued, it would be impossible to rescue the 
head of the government from the imputation of insint enty^ or to conduct 
the administration of public affairs with the riecessary firmness and do- 
icimn/ — pp. 243, 244. 

Sir Francis Head, anxious not to impair the tiiumph of his 
appeal to the people by any circumstance that could look like 
e™er influence or ''intitnidatiou, bore Mr. Ridout’s menaces 
iil^flcnce, while the elections were pending; but when they 
were over, he lost no time in obeying the ‘^sincere*’ Secre- 
tary of State’s unqualified Imirucfmmt and exhibiting ^ the ae- 
firmness anddi^oisim/ by dismissing htr. Ridout from all 
his offices. Mr. Ridout did not venture to Attempt a literal ©ite- 
, tJption of his menace, to far and feather the King’s representative 
—t^ltyenty thousand gallant loyalists would have been ready to 
far askdfiaather any assailant of their governor ; but IVJr. Ridout, 
more prudently, though quite as unmercifully, handed him 
oyer^tai ‘animal bipes implume ’*-*-10 be tarred and fen-- 
ihefed by the Cahmial Office, In short*, he appealed to tonl 
Glenelg. Downing-strect at once took Mr. Ridout’s part, 
and conducted its share of the ensuing correspondence in a 
spirit that would do honour to Furnivars-inn. ft adopted as 
* conclusive^ Mr. Ridout’s denial of having heen a member of 
the seditious society. Sir Francis bad never said he was — 
but had cautiously stated that h8 ^ was a frequetd attend- 
mi as foell as speaker at the society^ Which had published that 
Jmsttlting addreufi — ^wiiich Mr, Hidout had been selected to read to 
"llin outraged goyemor ! The governor had desired the Attorney- 
gehcnil to inquire into the fact of Mr. Ridchit^s pattidpation in 
^s society ; aUk thb Attom^-general re]^rtDd that'Mr. Ridout 
^(^peas*ed to/^be An ACtivp^'iBlcmber of that association.’ Mr. 
Rufcut Was a lawyer, and, a shrewd one ; and, though he 

made an p^ontii^ent ai^ d0tfaranc0 at those had, it 

seems, tateU enxd: Jik ^And Ihemi- 

g^nial spirit uf in all Ihe subsa^tieiit discutliion, 

carefiflly 




r««t» the v|mm cMi, 

Qfi ^e ndjU 1^ waft Pftt aipItnUj^ |)mui 

‘ ^aibble’llpa Wyp>«wi4)f iowAoved Mr. j^MontV naae. A mp, 
m^ht lKwa««Dnaci^ntly eotei^into a aocwQr wbuA bad denatedf 
into prooMsgft wMcIi be did not approve ; bvd when ataan, net 
aciualtv 0elmtging jto a aociety, is vonmtorMjf.a ‘ firequent itteod<- 
ant and spm!kier«’ be proms ncnbing but his strong adberonoe 
to the genetid principles of the sodety can bring him there, and 
he is tbereibre more ij^viduaily responnble many an en> 
rolled dtember might igppen to be. But in this case there conld 
be ' no mistake !' The Office takes no notice of Mr. Ridout’s 
having been the 80 ciety''s spokesman of insult to Sir Frauds 
Head. Nor does the Office condescend to notice the ominous 
and since accomplished declaration of ‘war to the knife,' nowt^ 
personal menace of ‘ tarring and feathering’ the King’s rfl|pil^ 
sentative, towards which Mr. Kidout">^e of the Ku^’i MUM' 
gistrates' and officers — offered not merely the original idea, Ipt # 
helping hand. 

And here comes an incident that would be amusing, if it were 
not disgusting. The before-mentioned paragraph of the Secre- 
tary of State’s fnetructione was written when Sir Frauds was sup- 
posed to be a KadUeal,* and was clearly meant to enable lum to 
get rid of ‘ every man in ecer^yj^^Unent’ who should exhibit 
'any oppaeUkm, atwgwd or iafeaf^stSMs jwitcy that is, as W 9 rmd 
it, any of the BriHidt party i but when it was found that this 
instruction bad a double ledge, and that Sir Francis had allied 
it to one of the pafyri00t, what torturing of words, what ingenni^ 
of constructi<Hi wer« there not employed to escape from the uaeac 

E cted difficulty! ‘Moery man in every dqmrtment' — said l»y 
ltd Glenel^ in his next dispatch, — did not mean ‘ every majli 
in every depa,rtmeni,' but ' only those high and coifiden^ effisfO!* 
with whom you [the governor] are hamtuaUy brought into eon- 
fidential intercourse.’ So that Sir Francis must htlifi submitted 
to be tarred and feathered by the Colonel- Judge, because he 
happmied not to be in habitual intercourse with him. And 
yet we really think that this pqnrersun of the obvious meaniuff 
of the words wa* sincere on the part of the Office, and that the 
real tutoifion ’had b^ to instig^ the wroposed Badical Go* 
vernor to get rid of 'ihe high ctmi^ntiud offieers of the goven^ 


* ^ 1 saa decUn to your Lototme^ (isys 
Irfwd OhMle, lit Iwe, 1836, 185), *| 

of a^ fitoidb fiuteM 1 vas a ludilSb 

he. . 

vou txtiu no. exxvi. 
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i ' ' " ^ ' i'- ' 

comietlc^; btit the C^ebtd 
ncfFet^brcMilli itet ^ Imtrudimcotdd beeoine ttpf^licabfo to mty 
of the il^ppoiile : aiid l^id Gi^ne%^ to ftmmt Bny mxh on- 

now infbmiod tbo Oigf^mor that, 
^k^msseioT&k hewfo»M^td niidbn^&iid bin Inttruclions^mmelyiibat 
be M%bl dJiiniM die bigbest officer in the elate for even ^ a batmt 
oj^positien/ bat not a dbrk or door-kee|ior for the most flagrant 
it^lOtice and aedition. We beg <mr readers to observe under what 
flibtsy ffisgdisee^ and oontemptible casuistry the Colonial Office 
still worfc^ towards its predeterinmed purpose. 

In ‘fine, after a^ |bng» ridiculous, and disgusting series 
dt pettifoggmg quibble^ on the part rf the Oj^cJe-^which Sir 
Fraiiicis, in eech successive answer, brushed away like cobwebs 
the Cbvernor was peremptorily ordered to repkcse the 
Judge on the bench, and Wuf4o4he*hdfe 
in his regiment. The Governor as peremptorily refused 
M obey, and again, for the third time, tendered his resignation, 
l^d GleUelg, with that species of bastard courage which belongs 
to weak minds and is uSUidly ^led obstinacy, persisted in his 
orders for Mr. Ridout's re-appointment — Sir Francis Head per- 
ijisted in his refusal — and was recalled^ 

He had equally refused to replace to promote Bid- 

toeB~to concur in various analogous points with Lord Glenelg!s 
policy. Those disobediences the Office did not venture to 
punish ; but fancpring, with the shortsighted ingenuity of casuists, 
that Mr. RidoutS not having been an actually enrolled member 
of the seditious society gave them a verbal advantage (which it 
did nol) Uter Sir Francis, and at all events, despairing of finding a 
better, they determined to mske this the pivot, bad as it was, few 
turUing him out. 

Strange as all these circumstances must appear, we find in 
Sir Francis Head's second edition a still strangmr confirms* 
tbtt of all his views on this particular case. After he bad re- 
burned from ihe^'^GoVemmOnt of Upper Canada, Sir George 
A^rthur, wlto succee^d him, investigatod Mr. Ridout's case, by 
df .the C^dnial Office .♦ every ehance was j^ten to Mr, 
ktidom, in Sir Francis Head s absence, of ehowingf cUUSe for bis 
dflfice Frauds Mend stotel that fie nuderstodds 

Ihat Mr, Rido|t iotaltf fidtedp and that Sir George Arthur biui 
most decidedly reatinijfiefided that Mr. shoiM bsf be 

tutored to tlto Offices #oto wbicb Sir Francia bad 
' hint. If Ld^ Glenelg could ^opeU bta pondetousi^ marble 
|t^l,\wbatw<^ i 

^ !n thts alte w&ed up Hi 



Mseosed .to 'ti)p»;4<^e'0f ia a -tkop^ 

«ws(y, fe«iM!v«i(riw 'ito# . 

CitoKb<^iM|Ht»t]to''Ci«a^ Ilonks^'^^ m i9tf^h^€bmvitm 

bat tlMlIw CJiwtoh ntoraitt 

^tobltthed Cfaurdb than >aii| ^faer c o wetiafBtiowi . ■af; d iMCntM t.^ 
Mr* Hs^^ermati might haine «aid m with p<$tfect 

in *«fepettce to the Canadian colonies^ where the Chtirch 
of ' Eng^il i» the eatabliahed Chnrch-**^ttie Chmdi bf Honle 
is, by the ofigmal ea|)itulatidn, an eitablkhed Church in 
I«otref Canada — ^bnt In neither of these ]^rovinces, ti6r ntiy where 
eke that we know of out of Scotland, eah the Chutch Of Scot- 
land be what is technically called an eatabHihed Church. Mr* 
Hagermati, however, denied that he had, even in the heat ci de- 
bate, tised the obnoxious phrase — ^it was pToVed that he had eVdh 
spoken and voted for putting the ChUrCk of Scotland on the ^tae 
footing mth the othet tm Chnrck&^hni the explanation was fruit- 
less; Lord Glenelg— who so inexorably shht his ears to tfe 
unprivileged and vulgar insult of Sfr, Hidout to the kingk repre- 
sentative — ^was so sensitive to Mr. Hagetman’s alleged expresrioU 
as to the Church of »Scotland, that, in spite of the high persOtiid 
character of that gentleman, his approved loyalty, hk olBIciai 
claims, and the recommendatkm of the Governor, Ixitd Glenelg 
refused to Mr. Hagerman the confirmation of his professional 
promotion. Was there ever such suicidal inconsistency ? 

In one of Lord Glenelg's letters on the subject of Mr« Ridott^ 
there is a passage, on which recent events afford ail> amtfsihg 
commentary. I^rd Glenelg was made to say to Sh* ^trancii 
Head—. 

* You have, in your dispatch of the 9th February, observed tha^ iU 
no department of the State, not even in my own ^ffiee^ has it ever been 
deem^ necessary, or even advisable, that every reason for u>fdch an 
individuai is to be relieved from office must be stated to him ; (hat U 
rmy be netessoary to remove a pumc officer for rdmy r^ase^s^ toA^i 
it may not be desirable to Otplain to hmk 

; ^ Yen must permit me to state unreservedly, that fliis answer appears 
to inadequate; first, f am totally ignorant of the existence, either 
(n tMs (ffice at any c^ber depar^ant of the Stale, of any sacb ifiictjMi 
as diht to phich you sefer.’-rrpp. 200, 

Wnhp^nh^i^ th^ ptmr Ijmrd Gtenh^^ nnt^nulong^ ♦id 
{gMrhiff nf emt in Hie CoiMkf Offiee, ofrmi^- 

if(l0 a public {ffic€¥ wifheM gvobm KiM nffisfdoue mpUkutnM of dit 
tho yemtojtr of such a ptbeeeaind^ . We ate ompua 
with what feelings the gm| id 

ihMfHis^ujdy nt into Geoigf^i^aeEb Itiust 

^ K d have 
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Imve Wliidb. lie ]^rhap$ did— for the fimt time 

— ia Sir Frattci$ He^’e printed pages. 

But while the directions for the promotion of Bidwelk and the 
sdU more imperious mandate for the restoratiaa of Rid(M were 
on their way— the insurrection broke out, and the rebels attached 
Toronto with the name of 

Bidwell 

as conspicuously prominent on their traitorous flag as it had pre- 

iously been in the recommendatory dispatches of the Colonial 
OjfRce. Sir Francis’ policy was now to be brought to another great 
ahd awful trial. It had been victorious in the severe test of the 
general election. ' It was now to pass through the appallii^ ordeal 
of fire cmd blood ! and it was again triumphant. Such things lose 
much of their well-merited fame by being performed on a distant 
and narrow stage; but is there to be found in the history of 
nations any other example in which, within so short a space and 
by such extreme accidents, the merit of one man’s policy was ever 
so severely tested ? When the news reached us in England- 
ignorant of all the details of Sir Francis* administration — of his 
acts — his principles — his antecedent successes — ^his hopes for the 
future— nine men in ten gave up Canada os lost, or only to be 
preserved by a long and bloody struggle. How unexpected the 
result — afflavit Deus, et dissipantur! The providential policy 
which had brought the Canaaian people to a true sentiment of 
their social, their moral, and their sacred duties bore its happy 
fruits — and after a short though sharp contest, the Canadas have 
been, fo spite of all the mismanagement of Downing Street, 
united to the mother country in ties more strong, more affectionate, 
and more lasting— if Lord Durham's mission has not im|)aired 
them — than ever. 

We wish we had room for a rcpublication of the dispatches 
(with the important passages suppressed by the Government 
at home) in which Sir Francis announced this moral triumph — 
moral we call it, for arms had less to do with this victory than 
any that ever was won — ^in which he does such grateful honour 
to ' the ndble prpvlnce,’ as be justly calls it, and in wfoch will 
be fpund .tbe defence of what will call — fo djpflance of 
Downing-street— the nipble policy by which he had pnepmred this 
result One letter,^however, describing the capture of the Ame- 
rican prate Caroliim, is too remarkable— bodi for the events it 
tells, and the style of narrative— to be wholly omitted. Our 
extract will be of consklerable length, but no reader will wish 
that we had cart|fled a wo^d* Y 

^As soon as 1 found that this portion of the Btitiih empire was per- 

hdiously 



fidiotisly and intadM by Amettcan citixaniiti Hinder 

leaders termed Generals* *~that artillery and rduskets 
against us from Ibe State arsends-^^that Navy Island* [situated a sl^it 
ivay ahot0 tbe great Falls of Niagara] * belonging to m Majesty wai 
actually seised by Americans— that batteries w^e formed thei^r Armn 
which shot were fired for many days upon theinpffeiisive inbabiMts 
this province— and that the island was regularly supplied, by boats from 
the American shore, with provisions and munitions of war, — I approved 
of the recommendation of Colonel M‘Nab, commanding on the Niagara 
frontier, that a naval force or flotilla, under officers of experience, should 
be constituted ; and, feeling that it would he unjust, that, in the name 
of her Majesty, I should require naval officers to leave the back woods, 
into which they had retired, without recognising them in the jwofessional 
ca}>acity in which I had especially called them into action, I directed 
my military secretary, Colonel Strachan, to forward to Colonel M‘Nab 
a written communication, directing him to call upon such naval officers 
in the province as he might deem proper to select, to afford tne their 
services, on the understanding that they would receive their full pay 
during the period they were thus publicly employed by me on her Ma- 
jesty’s service. In consequence of the above communication (which I 
at once think it right to acknowledge contains no authority Iwyond what 
the Lords of the Admiralty may, from the emergency of the case, deem 
proY)er to confirm to it) Colonel M‘Nab called upon Captain JDrew, 
R. N., to collect and command a flotilla of gun-boate and other craft, to 
be immediately fitted out for the purpose of attacking Navy Island. 
While the gun-boats wore being prepared, the American force, under 
the American commander styling himself General Van Ransallact, 
continued, day after day, to fire from Navy Island upon the unoffend- 
ing inhabitants of the Niagara frontier, although not a gun had been 
fir^ on the part of the British, although the American form on our 
island were daily increasing, and although a steanwhoat, chartered by 
these pirates, was actually employed in transporting to the island mu- 
nitions of war for the purpose of aggravating the insult whicli, in a 
moment of profound peace, had perfidiously been made by American 
citizens upon her Britannic Majesty^s dominions. Under these circum- 
stances, Colonel M‘Nab determined, as an act of self-defence, to call 
upon Captain Drew to capture, bum, or destroy this steam-boat. Ac- 
cordingly, about eleven o’clock the same night, Captain Drew, with 
five boats, containing nine men each, pushed off from .the British 
shore. The boats were commanded by Captain Drew, R.N., Lieutenant 
M’Cormack, R.N., Lieutenant John Elmsley, R.N., Lieutenant Chris- 
topher B^er, R.N., and — — Gordon, a commander of a steam-boat. 

* As soon as they were clear from the shore, pajitain Drew ordered 
his followers to rest for a few moments on their oars, and, while the 
current was hurrying them towards the Falls of Niagara, which were 
immediately below them, he briefly explained to the crew the dut;y he 
required them to perform and the post respectively to be assigned to 
each. Silence was then preserved until Captain Drew’s boat came 

within 
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iddiiii fifteen yan^ af the Mmet (wMcH wm ^bioircjy etm mooteft 
to the Ametican ifrharf at Fort SchloBaer)^ iwrbeii the eentiytel on board 
in a htiiMed mantier called out Boat ahoy ! boat ahoy i Who cornea 
thcre?^' A man in the boar of the leading boat replied Friend P’ on 
which the sentinel called for the countersign, ^ IHl give it to you when 
we 071 boards* replied Captain Drew, who, by thin time being close to 
the vessel, boarded her on the starboard gangway, and from au over'* 
anxiety in his crew to follow him, it so happened that for more than a 
minutci he was the only assailant on the pirate’s deck. Captain Drew 
then encountered five men, one of whom fired his musket close to hife 
face, but, missing, he [Captain Drew] immediately cut him down. 
Captain Drew then disabled another of the pirates ; and, with the 
Aat of his sword, driving the other three before him^ occasionally 
nastening them with the pointy he made them step from the vessel to 
the wharf. By this time Lieutenant M‘Cormack had boarded on the 
starboard bow, and, it being so dark that he could not recognise the men 
he found there, he asked them if they were friends or enemies ?” One 
of 'them replied, ‘‘An enemy and, immediately firing, shot him 
through the left arm. Lieutenant M‘Cormack instantly cut this man 
down ; several of the pirates then fired upon Lieutenant McCormack, 
and wounded him in five places i yet, in spite of this, he efi'ectually 
disabled anothei* of them, and then sinking from loss of blood, the 
vessel was carried ; when Captain Drew immediately ordered a x^arty 
of his men to cut her off. It was, however, found that she was moored 
to the wharf by chains from the bow and quarter, which it required nearly 
fifteen minutes to unloose. During this delay the American guard sta- 
tioned at the inn above Fort Schlosser turned out, and commenced 
firing upon the assailants ; in consequence of this, Lieutenant Elmsley, 
B.N\, heading a volunteer party of sixteen men, armed with nothing 
but their cutlasses, advanced about thirty yards towards them, amL 
forming in line, they gallantly stood there to protect the vessel against 
the American riflemen, until the chain-cables were cast ofii The 
crews, now returning to their respective boats, towed the vessel from 
the wharf, but, the current irrevocably drifting her towards the 
Fails of Niagara^ Captain Drew, assisted by one man, set her on fire^ 
and, as soon as she was fairly towed into the stream, the assailants, 
finding she was more than they could hold, let her go, and, giving her 
thr^e British cheers, they rapidly pulled away for their own shore, 
while the pirate-steamer slowly glided towards her doom ! A small light 
glowing within het suddenly hurst fiom her hold, and in a few minutes 
the guilty vessel, enveloped in flames, was seen hurrying towards the 
rapids, down whidh she hastily descended, until — reaching the crest of 
the Great HotBe^'Shqe Falls— she went! Your Lordship will 
imagine^ better tbim it is possible to describe, the solemn magnificence 
of this spectacle | yet it does not exceed the moral pictui^ exhibited 
at the capture of the vessel. 

*The justness fof the cepe, the noble proje^ pf. tbe. sttaek, the 
coolness with whkdt it w4 execdted» snd^ the mercy that 
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waft Blbuiwzi by our bmre Mowb Ihe luommit tbe 
own» are naval cbaracleriatios whiok reflect hooptir iW 
ompire in general, and on ^hia noble provinpe in par^ujiar* 4 
dierefore feel it my duty to request your Lordsinp toi lay m^ k^^b|f 
testimony of the merits of Captain Drew (whose, intrepmity flip 
generosity are beyond all praise) before the Lords CVmmiiMmpWB 
of the Admiralty, to whose liberal consideration I beg leave mogf: 
earnestly, but rcsiKJCtfully, to recomincmi him. I also fed it my duty 
to bring before their Lordships* especial consideration the case ot Lieu- 
tenant McCormack, who is still lying on his back completely disabled, 
and I much fear that one of hia live wounds will require the amputation 
of his left arm,* This loss, to a backwoodsman, upon whose manual 
labour hie family is dependent for Support, is irreparable ; and I feel 
confident that her Majesty’s Government will consider that, as it is 
highly advantageous that the Queen should be enabled to call upqn the 
retired naval oflicers in this province whenever their professional ser-' 
vices on the lakes may suddenly be required, so it is not only ^ust, but 
politic, that, if disabled, they should nut be allowed to suffer from pri- 
vations which might tend to deter others from following their noble and 
patriotic example.’ — pp. 3^7-383. . 

What mind, that has been excited by this ])anorainic and 
heart- stirring narrative, will hear without a revulsion of diigunt 
and shame that Captain Drew and Lieutenant M‘Cormack 
remain, as ihir as we (ran discover, unrewarded, undistinguish^, 
unnoticed! This may be meant to (mciZmfc? the Americans—a 
miserable p^dicy, which will fail in that object, but may mt, alas, 
hiil in alienating the Canadians. 

On Sir Francis Head’s return, his very first urgency — far be- 
fore any personal — even before any general objects — was to re~ 

S eat-- to press on the Colonial Secretary, the claims upon her 
lajesty’s Government of Colonel Fitzgiblxm, who had com- 
manded the attack of the rebels on Gallows Hill ; — -of Captain 
Drew, who had commanded the successful attack of the Caroline; 
-—•of Lieutenant McCormack, who had been there wounded and 
disabled; — and of the widow of Colonel Moodie, who had been 
cruelly murdered as he was gallantly bringing intelligence of the 
approach of the rebels. 

We believe that l^ord Gleneig has evaporated froiii Downing- 
street without having accompli^ed any one of ^ these duties ’ (as 
Sir Franciif^ justly c^ls thepi) * of public gratitude for public ser- 
vices but not, we hear — for there are points on which even a 
Smimmbidkt is awake~witbout taking care to obtain his omn 
retiring pension, 

* ^ I vifliteU thU fhortly after h« wait brought on tthore, withiflvs gunhlhsi 
vofinds through him, Hs was of courso in a liigh tvvar, but, even iU that stria, ha 
axprestiefl the satisf#etl^ he fait at having haU m opp^itoiuty el serving hss 
ccmtitry,* 

This 
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could not 

l^$uade ooritelves that these diebts of public ^atitixde did teally 
remaiti unpaid — though Sir Frauds Head might have been dis^ 
couitedualy kept in ignorance of the success of his recoinmenda- 
tioni $ but we have examined the official Iist8> and we cannot 
find that Colonel Fitzgibbon has received any advatneement. 
Commander Drew is still Commander Drew^ but not, in other 
respeqts, as happy as he was before these events ; for he is a 
marked man — we are informed that twelve ruffians lately 
attempted to assassinate him ; but finding bim on his guard, ran 
away> and in their retreat murdered Captain Usher. And the name 
of the mutilated lieutonant Is not to be found in the list of wounded 
and pensioned naval officers. We should not now be surprised 
to learn that they all had been reprimanded, by the proper 
authorities, for ha%mg officioudy interposed in a matter in whicli 
th^ had no official concern ! 

Such is our short, feeble, and inadequate summary of the 
wrongs, the injuries, and the injustice — provincial and personal, 
public and private — of the noble province of Canada, its governor, 
an^ its public servants, which Sir Francis Head felt it to be 
his duty to represent in the admirable and, as it seems to us. 
Unanswerable letter (already alluded to) addressed, on the 18th 
Sept* 1838, to her Majesty’s First Minister, with an urgent 
request that his Lordship would allow the writer an oppor- 
tunity of establishing the truth and justice of his representations* 
In reply to this communication. Lord Melbourne, in a note 
marked ^ private,’ declined to accede to bis request. Sir Francis 
bowed dutifully, though reluctantly, to this decision; and the 
whole of these marv^ellous proceedings would have remained 
buried in the discreet dust of Downing-street, but for the fortu- 
nate appearance of Lord Durham’s voluminous and (as Sir 
Francis courteously admits) ‘unintentionally’ calumnious Meport 

Having already touched on nearly all the questioned points of Sir 
Francis Head’s policy, it were needless, even if we bad room, to 
reconsider them with reference to Lord Durham s several asser- 
tions ; thpige who wish for a nearer view of the unequal contest 
must read Sir Francises volume, and by few who call themselves 
readers will it hf unread. But we cannot omit the indignant, 
yet amusing, "pic^re which Sir Francis Head ^ves of the unjust 
Olid ^gmatical ^ixit of I/ud Durham’s Report, compared with 
the noble Lord’s, time and opportunities for attaining even one jot 
of information on the thousand and one subjects of he so 

die treats., . , i \ 

* Although but^ little vers^ in history, I fimdj vbhheve 
contains a more afe^ing pidure than has been to iJie civilized 

world 
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world for the Met tw6 yem, ly tie bi^ve 
British population has been making ag^st the unprlndpled attacks ||Jr 
which the Americana have endeavoured to force upon them y^ubhdm 
institutions* The instances of individual courage mt could be detaiMl 
are innumerable ; while, on the other hapdi the conduct of Uie fMMiailaubt! 
has been stamped by cruelty and cowardice. I must own, that when/ 
I daily think of the number of our soldiers who have untimely fidlcn— 
of the manner in which Colonel Moodie, Lieut. Weir, Lieut. Johni^on, 
Staff-surgeon Hume, have been butchered and mutilated — ofthe prV 
vations and losses the people of Upper Canada have patiently endured ; 
and when, on the other hand, 1 reflect that, on the last invasion at 
Sandwich, a body of American sympathisers, escaping into our woods, 
remained there starving from hunger and cold*— not daring anywhere to 
ask even shelter of those whom they had professed they had invaded 
to liberate them from the British Government, btit wandering through 
the province until, worn out by the punishment of their guilt, they pe*- 
rished in the forest in such numlxirs that nineteen corpses were in one 
spot found fro^sen to death round the white embers of a fire ; — I own that 
whenever these two pictures come together before my mind, it is itUed 
with astonishment that Lord Durham, with this glaring evidence before 
him. oould deliberately declare to our jjputhful Queen that the people 
of Upper Canada are dissatisfied with their institutions — that he comd 
possibly find in his heart to submit a report to her Majesty without a 
single Nvord of commiseration of the unexampled sufierings which had 
afflicted — without a single word of approbation for the gallantry and 
fidelity which had distinguished — her Majesty’s loyal and devoted sub- 
jects in the Canadas; but which, on the contrary, lauded in well- 
measured terms the detestable invaders of their soil ! But it really 
seems to me that Lord Durham has looked upon British North America 
in general, and upon the province of Upper Canada in particular, 
througlj a glass darkened. 

* It is possible that the public authorities whom his Lordship, as her 
Ma.jesty’s High Commissioner, has deemed it proper to revile, will feel 
it their duty patiently to submit to his remarks ; but, when it is consi- 
dered that Parliament may be advised by her Majesty’s Government to 
legislate upon this most mischievous document, I feel it my duty tp 
join with the rest of the community in gravely considering what 
tunities Lord Durham has had for forming the astonishing opinioiw 
which are propounded in it 

It is said** [a favourite phrase of this accurate Report] that his 
lordship came up the St. Lawrence in a steam-boat exclusively appro- 
priated to himself tmd his suite;*— that on arriving at. Kingston he 
landed to receive an address, apd t^hen proceeded by water to Nia- 
gara, where he passed the county-town without Veeiving the address 
that was framed for him, or conversing with its inhabitants; — thaj 
at the Falls his lordship remained almut four days, part of which tknC 
he was unwell, part was devoted to military review, and the grdliter 
part in receiving Amcricaas atid others who attended his lor&hip’s 

levees* 





bdttfty tiind iliimm thus inMtly im llikd not time 

to^ vfeli Iho man intereBting pttft of the Welland Canals ’whieh was within 
aix although hie lordship bad offered to procure asBistauce of 

SliOyOOOir.from Her Majesty’s government;— that in crossing to Toronto 
he touched at the termination of the canal in Lake Ontario without in*- 
specting the work ; — that at the scat of government at Toronto he spent 
twetity-four hours jiriucipally occupied with a levee, receiving addresses, 
and with a stale dinner ; — that his lordship then made the best of his 
way hack to Montreal ; and that, in such exclusive dignity did he travel, 
he would not allow even the public mail to l>c taken on board at Corn- 
wall, by which it was delayed a day. 

* If the above reports be correct, it would appear that his l<jrd8hip left 
fjower Canada only for ten days, during w hich time he liad to travel by 
water about 1000 miles. 


^AUhougli the preceding Governors and Lieutenant-Governors of the 
Canadas have formed their estimate of ihe country and inhabitants by 

K onally Aisiting them on easy terms; although even his Grace the 
:e of Riciimond (whose noble memory in the Canadas is deeply 
respected) rode post through the province just as our country gcmtlemeu 
fifty years ago used to tide through England ; yet I cannot but admit 
ihtit the halo of gloiy which everywhere accoiniianied his lordship, the 
efthmp r/<? (Jrap (Vor^^ oii which wherever he landed he was seen to 
tread, produced in the Canadas a very favourable effect. Mankind are 
always led by outward appearance, and I therefore will not deny tliat as 
my Lord Durham, surrounded by a brilliant staff, and unprejudiced by 
the ccnvirmtion of a utt^k ascended the great St. Lawrence, 

apd traversing the noble Lake Ontario, which is forty miles broad, pro- 
ceeded to Niagara, the fine hotel oi which had been previously cleansed 
of every visiter, lus lordshiif s career lesembled the course of a heavenly 
meteor ; hut admitting all this, admitting the weight and consideration 
it very properly obtained for his lordship, yet as not only the welfare 
and the very existence of our Noith Amcncaii colonies, but of our 
iuierests at iiomc, hang upon the importance due to i»ord Durham^s 
Report, I beg leave to say, that, in my humble opinion, under such 
circumstances, his lordship had not as much means of writing the history 
of the American and Canadian territories between which he 8filcd> as 
pootthlind Lieutenant Hofman^ would have possessed* had he 

l^oitdly travelled the same distance by public convcyances***-"Pp. .410** 


And tlxen Sir Francis very modestly and sensibly questions 


whether— 


< His lordship, hi five days’ sailing through Upper CaUaffa, has became 
better acquainted with the interests and disposition of its people than I 
am, after having traversed it in all directions, on horsebaxdc, and even 
cm foot— after having slept iu its forests— mingled with its iidiabitants 
iu times of peace and war, and after an actual admuistralicn of the 
government during three sessions of ParliamenLf^n* 414^ 

More by and bye, of Dtiribam- WAsjpuiait return to 
Dowuing-strectr ' , ' Oni* 
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Our re^adm^ iH tli« cocbs« Df thesis 
nsked tkemi^elves how it ctiti liar# happened tibat 
elg, a nian educated in the si^hool ol high gdii^ 

moral and strict religious principles, of gentle manners^ 
lettered mind, and so essentially athtocTatic in peirsoidi^ 
feelings, as to have — undistinguished hy any one of the eiroim- 
stances that usually lead to such an honour — slipped by some silenl^ 
process into the House of Lords, and assumed a feudal title to 
which he had, we believe, the slenderest of claims ; bow such a maUj 
in England, should Ire a favourer of tlemocracy iti Canada ? The 
answer is, that his lordship was no intentional favourer of demo- 
c racy, but that the love of quiet and tjie love of place, ojreraling 
on no very masculine understanding, made him what is vulgarly 
but expressively called the cafs paiv of some stronger, or at least 
shrewder intellect, which directed to its own aims his lordsbijp^s 
frcfjueritly unconscious movements. 

This theory Sir Francis Head adopts, and charges, directly and 
by name, this baneful influence cm the gcmtlemaa whom we h#vo 
already glanced at as Mr. Over-serrHary StephaL 

He first opens his general proposition, — 

* The loyal British population. of the Canadas loudly comphun t!|at 
there exists in the colmial depattmeiit m im mhlt* overruUnff 
which either favours the introduction of republican principles as pro** - 
ductive, in theory, “of the greatest happiness to the greatest number/* 
or, acting under the mistaken persuasion that democracy must inevitably 
prevail over this continent, deems it politic to clear the way for its in* 
troductioni rather than attempt to oppose its progress ; in short, it has 
for many y^ars been generally believed that, however loyal may he tiic 
HEAD of the colonial department, its hkaiit is in favour, not only of re* 
publican institutions, hut of the expediency of assisting rather than of 
retarding the launching our North American Colonies into tlmt vast 
ocean of democracy. 

< If a statement of the above ojnDions were to reach your lordship 
anonymously, or bearing the signature of a few individuals, or even of a 
large body of individuals, it would, of course, be cast aside as contemptible ; 
but your lordship, whose attachment to the British Constitution is well 
known, will, 1 conceive, be startled, when 1 tell you, not only that the 
British population of the Canadas partake largely of ibis opinion, but 
tluit I, her Majesty*» representative in this province, am of that opinion — 
that the late Lieutenants-Governor, Sir John Colbornc, who had eight 
yeiml* experience, is of that opinion--that Lieuteibtnt-General Sir Pere* 
grine Maitland, who, a# lieutenant-Govemor, had ten years’ experieac#, 
is eif that opinion— I believe Lord Aylmer, Lord Dalhousie, Sii^ A|, 
Campbell (thelateXieutenaut-Govemorof New Brunswick), to be 
opinion — and;^ moreover, that if the lieutenant-governors of oi/ the Bri^ 
tiah colonic# were tol^etiitoitt#d by would, 

generally speaking, shfatimtiate raflier than deny what 1 have stated. 

i * Your 



> be may be 

iit^cbaiyelklAjrb’^^ a public by meiti« i!>f ^ai iiiiidlib^d pate, the 
^tnrbtdi. may be «o aeutei that the surface tc a commbu observer 
te be tevel*^ — And that this may be ^p?acti<»lly effected by a 
secret influence, which it may be almost impossible to detect* 

. i f instance, there may be appointed to the government of her Ma« 
Jesty^s colonies a series of military men, each ignorant of the principles 
of civil government, as well as unacquainted with the various classes of 
society of which it is composed. The lieutenant-goveriors, observing 
that they are applauded whenever they concede anything to the House 
of Assembly, and that,somebow or other, they invariably get tbeinselves 
into difficiAty v^bencvCr they support the legislative council, may, for a 
long time^ be led unconsciously to do what all military men are naturally 
i^spm^id to do, namely, recklessly to carry into effect the sjdrit of their 
iiistmotions. 

/ * So long as they do this, they mtLV peacefully enjoy their stations ; hut 
wh«n< experience in their new prolusion opens their eyes, — when re- 
fleeflon staggers their judgment, — when beginning to perceive that con- 
cessions to what is falsely called “the people** increase rather than 
satiate the appetite, — they appeal to the Colonial-office, and, in language 
military rather than diplomatic, bid them “ be then, and from 

that moment, they may immediately find themselves unaccountably 
afflicted with a sweating sickness, w^ich is a sure precursor of their 
removal. The language of praise ceases to cheer them, — they may re- 
ceive slight rebukes, -objections may be raised to the appointments 
which they make, — ^people who oppose them in the colony may be 
raised to)distinction, — any trifling disputes in which they may be in- 
volved may invariably be decided agaipst them, — their tiny authority in 
the colony may continually be shaken, until, by a repetition of petty cir- 
cumstances, which mortify ratlier than offend, they may become* dis- 
gusted with their duty, they may intemperately proffer their resignation, 
a new roan may be appoint^, and the same process may be renewed. 

*The whole of these circumstances may occur, the dtroaodrattc power 
may gradually be increased, the influence of the executive may {ipaduatly 
be diminished, the whole loyal population may become Indighant at 
observing their inevitable declination towards democracy, gnd . yet there 
may be no particular moment, or no one particular eircumstance suffl- 
cjently strong to arouse the colonial minister to a knowle^ of the 
^teddful fept, tl|at the (cndcfK^ of his own ojtce is rc^blican, au4 tW, 
while all on its suiface is seen flowing towards the flirone, a strong 
mdjer*cuTmd is absohxtely carrying eveiytfamg away flrmnitt ^^pp* 

• 5 ^ 1 - 285 . ^ ^ ' 

' , I , , ,, , t , 

To this general olnu^e, stipport^, by a gj^t nnii^ber of 
Irfwd replies in a ^ue bn^pot «nd we 

b^ly «»*-^|be cbai^.wonM not be du^ndy^nna 
denied, — hiow jiwuld j^ve^dcHte; better : — 

* To an offices. 

with having annendand my 

, ...4 ■ • ‘ to 
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to some at^ e^y^mtiDig ticeited for of 

republican priaciplea into Britisb North America^ I need mahie 
— contented to refer to hie more calm and deliberate judgmenit the 
tion whether itia fitting that so serious aeharge should be 
such a form, and on such an occasion.*— p. 339. : ^ / 

This would have sileneed an ordinary mart ; bat Sir Fnmciris 
Head — ^who perhaps doubted whether this very rebuke was tlto 
production q| his lordship’s own pen— was hot to be driven by 
pompous phrases from what he believed to be the <rufA. 

The rebellion broke out, and in the same dispatch that on*: 
nounced its suppression Sir Francis Head distinctly states,—^ 

^My lord, it has long been notorious to every British subject in tlie 
Canadas, that your lordship’s Under^secreiaty^ the author of our colondal 
dispatches^ is a rank republican. His sentiments, his conduct, and bis 
political character, are here alike detested, and I enclose to your lord* 
ship Mr. McKenzie’s last newspaper, which, traitorous as it is, cbntatUs 
nothing more conducive to treason than the extracts which as its text. It 
cxultingly quotes from the published opinions of her Majesty’s Under** 
secretary of State for the Colonies ! ’ 

c These sentiments have already been very clearly expressed l)y me 
to your lordship, especially in my dispatch dated 10th September, 1834; 
and I am perfectly confident that the triumph which this noble province 
has gained will never be complete until the Government shall remove 
from office a man whOt by discouraging the loyal and encouraging the 
disaffected^ has at last succeeded in involving the Canadas in cwU 
awtr.’— pp. 326, 327. 

We are not much surprised that, on the close of such a confliet^ 
Sir F. Head, like Hotspur, — 

* all smarting with his wounds, 

f Out of his grief and his impatience’ 

at the fa^ usp which Mr. McKenzie had made of Mr. Stephen’s 
evidence, should have expressed himself somewhat warmly on 
such a subject ; but there is one point — and but one, as far as we 
know— in which he blames Mr. Stephen for what was, we think, 
the fault of others. 

Mr. Stephen’s evidence before a Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1B28 was, as c|[uoted by Mr. McKenzie, as follows :~ 

^ It is impossible, says Mr. ^ephmh to suppose the Canadians dread 
your power ; it is not easy to believe thitt the abstract duty of loyalty, 
as distinguished from fte sentiment of loyalty, can be very strongly felt. 
The right of rejecting European dominion has been so often asserted in^ 
North and South Jfaneficn, that revolt can scarcely be esteemed in thoj^ 
continents as criminal or disgraceful. Neither does it seem to me that a 
sense of natioaml pride or importance is in your favour. It cannot be 
regarded as an enviable distinctioit ^ remain the only dependent por* 
tion of dm New World*” 


These 
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awl, as |lij^ 

Qpiwma^ happ0iis lo isii^ them we 

de m|.# 0 a bow he, in particular, can be blamed for haring 
The system of inviting {nagmatieal economists 
to parade mere theories and opinions before Parliamentary 
Committees, under the name and pretence of giving auidence, 
is tine of our recent and most offensive absurdities— rbut let that 
pass* It is to be observed, that at the time when Mv. Stephen 
gave this evidmccs ,bc held the office wholly, we hmieve, uncon- 
nected with politics, of law admer to the Board of Trade gnd 
tile Colonial Office, in which his private speculations on such sub- 
jects were of little importance; and surely the culpability, the 
deep and indefensible culpability, was in the Ministers, who, 
after the publication of that evidence, chose to advance the gen-r 
tiems^n who gave it, out of his natural line of life, into the high 
Ccmffdehtial and influential office of Under Secretary of State, «md 
moreover to confide to him— of all mankind — ^the peculiar depart- 
ment of the Canadas ! It would be too much to say that, because 
Mr. Stephen sincerely entertained such opinions — or even if he ha<l 
iakem them up as a mere political speculation — it would be tcx> 
bai^ that he should have beCti therefore iahoo'd from the public 
service ; — but surely he mighthave been left in his former easy and 
lucrative positioin, or, if he ^lacked advancement,’ he might have 
Ibeeti: usefully employed iit the Board of Trade — or anywhere 
else in shiul:, save in that particular office and that particular 
department of office for which his no doubt eomderdiem — and if 
conscientious, the more damgerous—theories, rendered him amoral 
impossibility; but the presemt. Ministers are ^as strong as Her- 
cules’ in accomplishing moral impossibilities* — Sit Francis Hoad 
charges on Mr. Stephen the direct and dreadful responsibility of 
the Canadian rebellion, and the facts stated Seem to prove that 
he may have been Otie of the proximate causes ; but the real and 
r0puntible authorsi of all this calairiity are the Ministers who so 
placed and so perversely maintained him in that 
jbeor^ruQUs p<>siti(m^ ^ ^ • ',v . 

, , There has ^iseii on this part of the case an episod^j #hit3i, 
though somewhat wrsaUal, it . too curious to be omitted. ^ The 
day ;ifter the puhneati^^ Francis’s work the foiloking 

iMfor appem^ in tbe , V 

r’ *ro #ttiB «i>i*roa or'¥H8^,,i^oiimNa bnitoKicrj:. .. 

* Sir,*^In A iSferrstive by Sir Francis bead, ptdilished Ihis 
motning, I; ini lenoubbcd If* fiat fcntiemau as 
and my as 

. ermneans/' tfoj. 

Mr; W. t the 

„ , . / " > ' ‘ the 
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the yeer bdbreti et>mmittce of the Hou«e of Oe/mmmi 
sages wbkh he heis detached from the context. 

me if you will republish in your journal the following tvism Jnjr 

evidence, in whifih I have diajLinguished by fli verted comni^itii ihe.wrda 
omitkd by Sir Francis Head^ 

‘ In page 27 of the same book, Sir Francia Heati attributes to me the 
use of certain expressions respecting his official expenses and his claim 
to a baronetcy. Upon these subjects T am under the painfnt nectmtf 
of opposing my assertion to that of Sir Frj^ncis Head. / did not nse 
the language which he has attributed to me^ nor any othei' tvords of the 
same meaning. I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient 
Servant, 

‘Colonial-Office, Feb. 25, 1839* Jamks Stiphkn/ . 

The words marked ‘ by inverted commas/ as ^detached from 
the context/ and ‘ omitted by Sir Francis Head/ are some 
ative expressions, which <lo not, we think, much, w indeed at alU 
vary the case as regards Mr. Stephen’s political character and 
sentiments; but as regards Sir Francis Head they are utterly 
irrelemnt. They were not ‘ detached or omitted by Sir Fra^ie 
Hendf but by Mr. M*Kmzie, whose newspaper, and that alone, 
Sir Francis professed to quote, and which he enclosed itt bis 
dispatch; and, what is still more remarkable, they had been 
omitted in the official volume of the papers, prepared, no doubt, 
by Mr. Stephen himself, and laid, by the Queen’s command, 
before Parliament on the 4th May, 1838, (Parliamentary lepers, 
No. 357, p. 159; Appendix P. to the Report of the Select Com* 
mitte of the Legislative Council of Upper Cabada.) Whatever 
explanation Mr. Stephen might have thought it necessary to make 
should then have been given, instead of coming forth now to impugn 
the accuracy of Sir Francis Head, who has literally given the docu- 
ment as he found it. On the secrond point — * the painful necessity* 
under which Mr. Stephen felt himself U>i opposing liis ai^sertimi 
to that of Sir Francis Head [on the subject of his official expenses 
and a baronetcyL for tliat he did not me the lamjumje aUrilmied 
to him, or any oBcr words of 4he same ineaniiig ’ — we leaiTt from 
the newspapers that Sir Francis sent a friend (Col. Welh) to 
Mr. Stephen, who esspiained that ho did not mean U\ attribute 
faUekqod to Sir Francis Head’s statement. We confess we do 
not understand whUt Mr. Stephan cart mean. It is a rule of logic 
and common sense, that of two contradictory asserticfhs one must 
be false. Mr. Stephoii does not attribute falsaluKKl to Sir Franris ; 
ergo — we leave Mr, Stephen, who seems to he a great logician, 
to draw t|ae conclusion* But, suppc^ii^, ^we willingly <b>, both 
gentlemen to be boi^ ffde, and to differ only from the defect of 
mmmry m me, the facts must litrit the balance in Sir Fratuis’s 
favour! ^ ^ es^pemm weuu jmifi, tV Ibaronelcy was 

granted^ 
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yrmte^ jv0v» Sii, Fnancb undentood ]||ii:^«S^ 69 th«itt ptnHnise ; 
and m not ({feiite uodeilitUMl why Mr* Stepliim «o 

mock manned at the im||utatkm of having firr enee held ii«t.to a 
publid officer hopes of just etmwdenitioa 

if Sir Firancis Head's sormise be jntt,: — ^tod we, from the inter* 
nal evi4enoe» are inclined to believe it — that the dia^tchess^rn^ 
by Lord Glenelg were wiften by Mr. Stephen-?^, the voice of 
Jacob but the haml of E«ttt’-~we t^ree wuh ^r Francis that 
Mr, Stephen -is an espert special pleader — but the gallant 
€lanadum pe<;ple/;^(ttneii issue with the learned gentlemap, and 
there has bem a giorioiu verdbt against him. 

It would not be w«nrth while to affiliate — if we bad the means 
of chnag so— these dispatches upon the Lwd or the pleader : as 
specimens of casuistry tfa^ might have some badchanded merit ; 
os the dispatches of a Minister they are below contempt. As 
letters of oustness they are about the clumsiest and most confused 
we ever read-'^mere word*catdung, with here and there a stilted 
truism which, might have been interpolated by the verbose secre- 
tary lumSelf in some waking moment to elevate the laborious hair- 
splitdng of the chief manufacturer. In all that we have seen of 
them there is scarcely a toord — much less an idea — that has 
ai^ reference to the special physiognomy or condition of Canada, 
or any individual relation to its peculiar habits or localities, its 
statism^ or (imimercial interests ; they seem to treat the whole 
system i}£ colonkl'govemmeot as a par^, squabble, a questicm of 
preference between this man or that— ^the foaxnmteofihe Colonial 
C^ce—-or thefriei^.ef the Britiik comexiaa — ^in which tl» latter 
is always mtdtteated. TThey might just' as well — nmlaMs mmiai- 
but— have been addreteed to Trinidad or (he Cupeof Good Hope, 
cur Australia — had tfrsre been any wish tc> keep these places in 
what is called hoi water : they are the prcdiisc mlsvm of a, dialec- 
dtiali m* oontroversialist (bating the abaence of logk; mid the %p9' 
rsnee of facts) ; and are no mme- the iettwra of a , steteaman 
iehtrumed with the pracdcal affims id' d ^reat country > <1^ Mr. 
Wtdter Laser’s * Imaginary Ckmvezsstibfla ' are ffie ^iisitinT 
ofEngbind.' ' ' ' ‘ 

But Sir Francis Head does ^ stand alone st this bedd 4e> 
^mteiafran of iffie bandtid) infl ns y e sod offiiewl' disability cd'^Mr* 
.Stephmi. ^ Heiaddsr— -■ 

‘ It i8,,toc>cesil«|iy,m shbuM nbid'infefrn’ die' reader 

" thatnmbnly did'niy^^l»^Sistei^'''ffir' Jffin Caibc«he^ dfrtid«)t|y’<>ailMe 
" to ddsrietb^d'frriiijieteW 4iiu 

lately adm»Med,?te her Mijesty W.ihe.£«^«la<M»^4^ 

" of Aisembta^ ctf ssedbwdr^aiMr sgahutMr. 


.’.jFifi' 
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; ih# L^slutm 

him fts ^iijetttla^ ill Col^niiit 
Auen^ff &pmlj 

*Bm4ee thi»| in the kdlin| urBcleiif the 
the most rei^ctablf^coaductea papers in Iiower Cana^ iiim^ 
on the 22ndi of November last, eight months after I li|4 ;VP^ 
Canada, the following observations : — , ' ' . 

** The Weighty responBibility of* the vast Colonial charge is directed 
by one offieiaU who, onnamed and unseen, has the practical ^bntrol of 
the Colonial OfHce, and is never in any way referred to at home, it is 
time tliat this system should be aboUahed*— it is time that tiie baneful 
“ domination of Mr. Under-Secretary Stephen At^uid be mi rid o/, and 
that an entirely new system of things should be adopWot 
** It is well known that Mr. Stepli^n has for maby years past liecri 
tlie confidential adviser and director of the colonial departmeni; nor 
can it be doubted that to his evil influence must , be ascribed all the 
‘‘ misgoveniment which these provinces hjive su&rcd for sq long a 
** period. Indeed, since that gentleman has made himself so o^ciully 
** necessary, he has prejudiced colonial interests more than he cjin, by 
“ any means, hope to repair, and has sat as an indubtu^ not only on 
“ Lord Glenelg’s breast, and stifled his measures, but has eqindty stifled 
** the good intentions as well as the active ability of his lomshipW pre- 
“ decessors. The House of Assembly of Upper Canada, at its last 
** session, pointedly noticed the influence or the person mentioned 
above, and we trust that it will be followednip by the tegi^atures of 
‘‘ the other colonies: thmr internal peace, their advance m prosperity, 
and tlieir continued connexion with the parent country, loudlv call for 
“ the expression of opinion upon a matter of 80;,mach importance to 
“ their l>est interests, and we trust that it will be openly and boldly 
“ avowed.’* ^ 

^ To this opinion, ’ adds, Sir iPrancis, ‘ which is infinitely more ably 
CKj^simd than my own, I subscribe ; and should 1 be called uj>on, 
either by her Sfajesty’s government or by cither house of the Imperial 
Paiiiament,' substantiam the allegations I have avowxd, I shall nfc 
once give the foJBtpwmg list i# the witnesses to wliom I refer !—*Sir 
Peregrine John Colbome— Kr Archibald Campbell 

-wfehe Grown CMcers of Upper Canada-^Chief Justice Ilobinson — 
tbte liC^latuieiof our Noitit Ainericau colonies— the British mcr- 
ehaiitoin England cmuiected with o^r North American provinces— the 
West e-nd other lacrcbatits connected with our cdlonics/— pp* 

"IStmh, is this c^ll^dinary story. We know not wlmt effect it 
may ptodnee in Wowning-street — ^wlretbcr, Mr, Stephen is to 
he allowf^ be silill the kresponsible and uiole-workiiig arbiter 
^ ,^1 privitle pubtlo mh»res^ make ami unmake 

at a tmre tikm iWyoi .MtuS. pleas^e ; or whether — 

I 
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a$ we are induced to hope from some receiat declarations of Lord 
Normanby in the House of Lords — a new and more vigorous intel- 
]c ct may vindicate its own duties and its own responsibility. Lord 
Glenelg bas, happily for the colonies and himself, vanished Into 
the amiable shades of private life. He alone does not know 
why — we will tell him. He had conveyed the royal reprimand 
to Lord Durham, and, of course, his presence in the Cabinet 
Hindered any accoinmcKlation with that lord more difficult ; and 
the dec ided enmity of Lord Durham and his House-of~ Commons 
hdlowors might be fatal to a ministry which has but a Iwe 
majority of half a dozen. But I.ord Glcmelg’s colleagues could 
not have thus Ventured to burke him if tlic country had not con- 
curred with them — (and it is, perhaps, the only point on which 
th<*y e ver entirely agrecul) — that he deserved an even more? offen- 
sive* dismissal, f(»r Ins gross incapacity and notorious subsen iency 
to uiuh rlings. As for his MiqthiaffyfMleSy Mr. Stc»phen, we trust 
that lie may be soon removed to some situation for which he may 
lx* better (he cannot be worse) fitted ; and that the public opi- 
nion in England, as well as the first and most anxious wish of our 
w hole cohtnial world — the phrase is not too large for such mighty 
int(*rests — may be propitiated by the removal of the HucuIhih^ 
wliich has so long oppressed and agitated them. 

Let it not be thought that these are mere* ])ersoiial reflections. 
We speak not oi' persmiSy but of the personificution of a principle*, 
which .every line of Sir Francis Head’s Ixmk proves to have 
guided the dark and at length policy of the (’olonial Office*. 
We dembt whether his exposure of this baneful system will not 
have* be(*n — next to his vindication of the Canadian pc*ople — the 
most immediate practical merit of his work. 

But what is to be the future destiny of these colonies ? This 
(’anadian question is^ as we once before stated, one of vast reach 
bufh into time and space ; for our preseait management of those great 
colonies must determine wdicther they are to {c)rm» in future and 
not dislant days, the suhordinate tributary — or ^powerful emmter- 
jfoke mid rival — to the United States^ Even while we are writing 
we learn that the ministers are preparing, or have prepared, their 
schmm^ We neither ha%*o the wish nor the means of anticipaiying 
what it may be; as little can we vemture to foresee what acUli- 
liouai difiiciikies the recent ctdiision between New Brunswmk 
and the Staler of Maiijie may produce*. We will only deal with the 
matter as it at this moment presents itself to us; and we are in- 
c HikmI, from the best consideration tliat tve can give the $ul)jeol« as 
w ell as fnnn the best local opinions, to think that the plW |>ro- 
jKxsed in Sir Fraiwns I-Iead's dispatch of the 2Bik Oetdber*^ IHS6, 
Would be uma the wlpie the and iiiofla«atis£actwy:---r 

*1, Let 
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^ 1. IjQt th« Act giving up the revcsnuc of the 14th Geovge III. be 
repealed. 

‘ 2. Annex Ga8|>t$ to New Brunswick. 

‘ 3. Annex Montreal to Upper Canada. 

* 4. Make the north bank of the Ottawa the boundary of Lower Ca 
nada, giving the waters of the river, and the expenses of making them 
navigable to Upper Canada, Lower Canada having free right to u^e 
them by paying the same tolls as the Upper Province. 

‘ Upper Canada, which, without any exception, contains the largest 
region of black rich earth 1 have ever witnt^sed, would then compre- 
hend almost all that is British in the Canadas, and it would have, as its 
own port of entry, Montreal, the wealth and importance of which would 
draw the exports as well as imports of the country to the Si. Lawrcnc<j : 
whereas, continue to deny to Upper Canada tliat port, and every person 
acquainted with the comitry foresees, and has long foreseen, that its pi o- 
duce, pent up under high pressure^ must Jly o{f\ by UcU or ilUcii 
means^ into the United Slates. 

‘ As long as Upper Canada remained poor, and occupied in petty 
political discussions, the want of a free port of entry was merely a sub- 
ject of constant complaint ; but 'whenever it shall oecomc tiushed with 
wealth, unless free circulation be given to its commerce, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying I believe the people would revolt from any government 
on earth that should deny them this natural respiration.^ 131. 

No fundamental change in the political constitutions of any of 
the provinces need, at least for the present, be proposed: — but 
Lower Canada, that has voluntarily forfeitCKi its reprenmtative 
constitution — for which we really doubt whether the French 
Canadians are yet ripe — should be governW by the Queen in 
Council — that is as it formerly was, and as all our oilier colonit^s 
arc governed which have not representative Assemblies. In pro- 
cess, and we confidently hope no long process, of time* Lower 
Canada would be brought back to its natural loyalty and good 
humour, and prepared for the restoration oi the rep i*esenta live 
system ; while Upper Canada would be at full liberty to push the 
long and vigorous arms of commerce to the. Atlantic, and of 
colmizaiim into the l>ouitdless West. 

There is one leading point in this great question which we 
trust we may consider as alrejwly decided. l^>r<l I)urlvim\s Report, 
and ‘the scheme w'hich it proposes, must he utterly rejected. t/>rd 
Melbourne, indeed, said a few words on the first appewance of 
the Report which might lead us to fear an intentidii of adopting 
it-- at least in some degree; but at that time Lord Melbourne 
cf)u£d hardly have fiissad^ertainly not considered — tluit .strange 
document. 

Its p^jmpous alisurditiect — its puerile pedantry— its distorted 
facts— its false reasoning — and its monstrous inconsfslencies, are 
so flagrant as hardly lo refiuire any addiiioml exposure. But 

2 L C contc* 0 iptiblc 
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contemptible as it may appear^ it is produced under such onunoiis 
circmmstances, and seems to bo fraught with so much insidious 
mischief, that we think it our duty to endeavour to ])lacc in their 
true light a few, at least, of its absurdities and iniquities. With 
a few our limits compel us to rest satisfied; a complete exa- 
mination would have required a volume as bulky as itself, or as 
a President's Message ; which species of state-paper it is indeed 
evident Lord Durham’s Camarilla have kept before them as the 
true model of dignity, wisdom, brevity, and elegance. It would 
have been easy for us (though not perhaps very amusing for our 
readers) to exhibit gross vices and glaring contradictions in every 
page of this dullest and feeblest of folios. 

Its very first feature is a gross and most important misrepre- 
sentation. It luis forced itself into the world, not only hy surrep- 
titious ineanSi hut under false pretences. Lord I)uiham had 
no more right nor authority to make tliis ' Report to the 
(juKKN * than any other individual; but it was thought expe- 
dient to invest this disingenuous production with a kind of 
official authority, and to veil its selfish, mischievous, and irre- 
gular chai*acter under a fraudulent — as it seems to us — colour 
of royal sanction. Her Majesty’s minister sought not to have 
received any report from a person who had, in defiance of the 
(^ucon^s authority and their own, voluntarily cast off his official 
character, and annulled whatever aulliority he had possesst?d — 
avIh), deserting his confided duties, published at the same moment 
a Proclamation, which tended to disable and disarm his successor 
in presence of the enemy, and to endanger the safely of our North 
American dominions, and, eventually, of the empire at large — who 
now, after having done all the mischief he could in the provinces, 
jiromulgates here what he calls a Report, but, in fact, a farrago 
of false statements and false principles — the poisoned shaft of the 
Hying Parthian — which, if its levity does not render its venom 
innocuous, will be found, we confidently predict^ the most fatal 
legacy that could have been bequeathed to our American 
colonies. Wc certainly have no very exalted opinion of the 
honesty, and still less of the firmness, of our ministers; but 
we do not believe that they would have accepted, much less 
pj-omulgated, this pestilent j>roduction, if they had had an option ; 
and the whole Vrourse of this extraordinary aflidr justifies, we think, 
a strong suspicion thgt the mysterious mode of giving it to the 
world — before the ministers could have considered it — was to 
ensure its publication, even in despite of them. 

But it is not the mode of « puHiciition alone which betray* this 
consciousness on the part of authors of the Report, of its real 
cbitraclcr. They have ^deavoured to mystify the public by pre- 
fixing 
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fixing to it a copy of ‘ Her Majesty s Cnmmmim* appointing John 
George Earl of Durham, &c., to be ‘ Owr Hiyh Commummer 
and then comes the Report, as if it were the natural produce of 
the said High Commission. This we shall show to be a complete 
jnisropresonlation. 

Inrst : Lord Durham had ceased to be High Commisfiaoncr. 
lie had» by his own abrupt and most indecorous abdication of his 
duties, annulled his public character; and had no more ofliciul 
right to sit in judgment on the Canadas tlian — in a strictly analo- 
gous case — a Lord High Steward^ created for the trifil of a peer, 
would have to sum up the evidence, and pass sentence on the 
person tried, three luonths after he had broken his wand aiiddis- 
solved his commhsuni. 

But let that pass : the ‘ Commission,’ even if it were in existence, 
docs not warrant the Report. The commission carefully recites 
that it is as Crorerwor-Gencroi that Lord Durham was investedwith 
the addiiional charneter of Lord High Commissioner, * wdlh au- 
thority, by all lawful means, to inquire into' — and report ? — no 
such thing — ‘ to inquire into and, as far as may be jwissible, adjust 
all ([ueslions depending, in the said provinces, res])ecting th<* form 
and administration of their civil government and, ' with a view 
to the adjustment of such <[uestions, John George Ear) of 
J^nrham is appointed Governor- General of all the said j)ro” 
vinccs.’ The commission, therefore, W’as clearly a power givcti 
to the Governor-GeneruL acting as such willim his jutisdicfioriy of 
adjusting all such questions — subject, however, to the addititmal 
restriction of obedience to the instructions lie might receive from 
the Secretary of State. There is not here the slightest authority 
for making a report — a posthumous rcjxirt — a report conc^K led in 
Cleveland-row, in the parish of St. James, Westminstei' — not 
‘ respecting the form and administration of the civil governmnit 
of the said provinces ’—but, de omni scihili — and, still more 
largely, de omni prorsus ignoto — a Report, in short, which, Iik<‘ 
the voluntary affidavits of diseases and cures, published by olhet 
quack doctors, involves no legal nor even official responsibility ibr 
its truth or falsehood. 

But, if any doubt could exist upon this point, w^e iiavc other 
documents which settle the question. The origiiud act creating 
Lord Durham’s authority had this proviso : — 

* 111 order to the preparation of such rneasufes as it may be desirable 
to propose to Parliament for improving the constitution of the proviucts 
of Lower Canada and Upper Canada, and for regulating divers questions 
in which the said provinces are joiatly interested, her Majesty hath been 
pleased to authorise the Governor-General of her Majesty’s provinces in 
North America to summon a meeting^ to be hoklcn within one of the 

provinces^, 
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provinces, consisting of thfc saidGovemor-Oeneral and of certain persons 
to be by her Majesty or on her Majesty’s behalf for that purpose ap- 
pointed, and also consisting of certain oilier persons represeniitig the 
i/ilerosts and opinimsodm Majesty’s subjects inhabiting the said pro- 
vinces.’ 

This power of assembling a Convention of the two provinces 
n as subsequently omitted from the Bill, on the observation of Sir 
Robert Peel that it was a power which should be given by the 
royal authority, and not by the preamble of an Act of Parliament ; 
and, accordingly, we find it repeated in Lord Glenclg’s Imiriio 
f ’umjio Lord Durham : — 

‘ In order to lay the ground for the permanent settlement of the ques- 
tiuns wliicb agitate Lower Canada, and also of those which create divi- 
sions between Upper and Lower Canada, it will probably be found 
necessary to resort to some legislative measures of a comprehensive 
nature. But before such measures can he fram.ed and submitted to 
Parliament^ it would be highly desirable to ascertain the wishes and 
opinions of the people of both provinces regarding them, 

‘ This object could best be attained by a personal communication on 
your j)art with such persons selected from each province as may be 
presumed, from their station, character, and iuliucncc, to represent the 
frelintjs of their fellow-countrymen iu general. It seems advisable, 
tberi'lore, to authorise your Lordship, if you sliould so Ihiuk fit, to call 
aroand you a certain number of such persons^ with whim you miyIU 
fake counsel on the most important affairs of the two provinces.* 

From all this it is clear, 

1*^. That no power was given (nor indeed could be given) to 
Lonl Duriiam beyond his actual tenure of office ; 

That the powers given were to the Governor-General and 
Higii Commissioner to adjust on the spot whatever could be so 
adjusted ; and, 

tf, T^hat for those larger objects which he could not adjust on 
the spot, ho should have summoned a convention to inquire, disems, 
and report to the government at home. 

No such conventipn ever was assembled, and therefore no such 
Report could be made ; and therefore the present pseudo- Report 
is. in form, substance, and spirit, wholly unauthorised by — nay, 
in direct contravention of— not only the Commission, wliich is 
given as its fouhdation, but of the plain intent and meaning of all 
his instructions and powers. Quod erat (a nobis) demmstrandtm. 

We have <lwelt on this preliminary point, because, important 
as we consiiler it to be— decisive, indeed, of the iraudulent cha- 
racter of the Report — we have not seen tliat it has been noticed 
in eitlier Houses of Parliament. Audaces foritma jsimi : the 
boldness of the attempt of giving an official anfhority to this 

frothy 
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frothy farrago of indiMiml ignorance and prejudice iteems to 
have produced the desired effect of lending away the public mind 
from the cfinsideration of those questions of Durham’s ad- 
niinistratmn, for which lie was legally and really, officially and 
personally responsible — Qitod end (ah itUs) faeiendum. 

We have thus, we think, stripped this Hej>ort of its assumed 
ciiaracter, and exhibited the real olyect and tlesigu of its au- 
thors — namely, in the first place, to issue, under some colour of 
royal authority, the most democratic and anarchical principh'S ; 
and, secondly, to imitate that ingenious animal, the cuttlc-fisli, 
which, when hard pressed, muddies the water, and makes its per- 
sonal escape by a profuse shedding of its inky secr(^tion. 

Such being, as we conscientiously believe, the general d(*sign 
and clinracter of the Report, we must now show how it proci t ds 
to do its work. 

It begins by laying down a fiindanicntal principle : — ‘ The nud 
fttruffffie in Canada is one, mti of principle, hut of racjcs — the 
hostile divisioufi of French and English F 

Now that the inismarmgement of the Colonial Office, and per- 
haps some echo of the July Revolution, and the successful exam- 
ple of Irish agitation may have succeeded in alienating to a (‘<m- 
siderable degree the affections of the French Canadians, we nre 
not prepar(*d to deny; — but the theory of the Report which attri- 
butes thc^ fact to a deeji-rootcd, hereditary, and irrectmciliuihlv an- 
tipathy, is not only absurd in itself, but is wholly inconsistent w it li 
other assertions of the Kepiort. Hostile divisions between races 
must be strongest, one would think, as each race should be nt^ar- 
cst to the source of its original prejudices — but these racers cair!f‘ 
into contact in Canada in the year 17b0, when tlie Knglisli con- 
quered the province; and even then the French ('auadlans 
showed no antipathy to the English. A few years after came 
the American insurrection, which would natur^ly have brought 
out this national antipathy to England: it never appeared. 
Then France herself joined in the war, and sent armies and agi- 
tators to America: they found no sympatliy in Canada, 
came the French revolutionary war, and a series of e\<*«ts that 
might naturally have quickened every French pulses throughout 
the world ; but the French pulse in Canada was not inei < l y 
quiet, but continued to beat with a steady and u healthy loyalty 
towards England, Then came the doubje war in 181 J, in which 
American Independence and French glory made? c'omjiion cau^»r 
against England : the French Canadians resisted both tlu*se natural 
impulses, not mc^rely steadily but aciwehj: they temk arms - 
voluntarily, affectionately, enthusiastically, succ^cssiuUy, in defion ( 
of the * hostile race," and Canada was saved to England by ihvtie 

to 
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to whom the Report attributes an hereditary and irreconcileable 
antipathy. Can nonsense go farther ? 

Alas, yesl The Report subsequently admits that — 

* The national hostility has not assumed its permanent influence till of 
late years 9. 

That is, — never showed itself until, had it ever existed, it would 
In the course of nature have gradually worn itself out. When it 
must liave been strongest, it is admitted* to have been weakest. 
Again — 

‘ During the first period of the possession of the colony l)y the Englisli, 
iutermaniages of the two races were by no means uucomiuon, but now 
are very rare.^-- p. 17. 

So that the first bond of human society, that which has har- 
monised all other nations, fails before Lord Durham’s theory, and 
the national antipathy of the C’aiiadians now breaks out under 
fircumstances which have obliterated the natural antipathies of 
all the rest of mankind. But may not the personal deportment 
of the ^filers Anglais' their characteristic arrogance, and ‘the 
e xclusive favouritism’ of the government to the British race, have 
alienated the insulted and injured French ? Quite the reverse— 
ilu* h(»stility, it is admitted, has only assumed its marked cha- 
rat t(ir of ‘ late years/ and the Keport tells us in another place 
tliat — 

‘ll, wus not till within a very few yec^s that the [Englisli] civil and 
military functionaries ceased to exhibit towards the Canadians an ex- 
clusiveness of demeanour ’ — ‘ and a national favouritism.^ — p. 14. 

So that, according to this argumentation, as long as the 
(’anadians were insulted and oppressed, they were contented 
and loyal — they intennanied with the sons and daughtoi*s 
of KngUuul — they fought with equal zeal and success the hat^ 
tics of ^England: but, within a few years, the social insult apd 
the national oppression have ceased ; and, within the very saipe 
few years, the social and national antipatjiy has burst out into irre^ 
concileable hostility. 

What, if all this were literally true, would it prove, but that in 
Canada, as in Ireland, and everywhere else, a system^* in which 
fear puts on the fraudful yeil of eoncilintim, and attempts to buy 
a precarious quiet by pimiinpipled concession, is sure not only 
to fail, but to inflarpe anef aggravate what was at first but a bug- 
bear into a fatal reality?^ 4 

But the Re|K)rt, not satisfied with present misrepreseiitati<m and^ 
mischief, seems alrpost to wj^ that its prophecies should accom** 
j)lish theinselves. If there dkl .xealjty exist a national antipathy, 
should it have been proc}aimed--nirdlai]^ — perj>etuateU ? Is a 
doctor la tell a nervous patient that he m^st die ? Is the Queen’s 

representative 
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representative to teU a distracted people that it itevcr-^ii«> never 
— in any circumstances, or any possibility, can be quieted? 

^ At tlie root of the disorders of Lower Canada lies the conflict of the 
two races; until this is settled, no good government is practicahle/-— 
p. 27. 

Very well — suppose this true— of course the Queen’s High 
Commissioner, Mediator, and Pacificator will give some lenitive 
counsel towards settling it. 

‘ I do not exaggerate the inevitahh conHancy any more thaw the 
intensity of this animosity : never again will the present generation of 
Frencli Canadians yield a loyal Biibanssion to a British govermnent. 
In such a state of feeling, the course of civil govenunent is hopelessty 
suspended, AW does there appear to he the sliyhtcsl chance of pniliny 
an end to this animosity dvriny ike present ymeration.^ — p. 22. 

On the last word of these marvellous oj>inions, delivered to the 
world under the semblance of the Queen if authority, we shouhl 
venture the emen<lation of a few letters, which, though it might 
not reconcile them with the Report, would at least make sense of 
llie individual passage — for * present r/encratioii,* read * pr<vs(*nt 
aJininislrtiUou,* The recent insurrection— the continued pnno- 
cation to disaffection which is weekly transmitted from England — 
and, above all, this Report (if it should meet any erctUmce) — 
render, we admit, reconciliation difficult, perhaps distant; but. 
‘ when the din of arms is passed’ — and even though Huin(? 
and Durham cannot be gagged — we are satisfied that a brave, 
honest, and fearless policy will restore, and would restore, oven 
if the animosity were deeper than we believe it to be, mutual 
confidence between the high-minded and tolerant English ajul 
the kind-hearted and amiable Canadians. 

But, as if it were not sufficiently lamentable that the Rejnrrt. 

. of the Queen’s High Commissioner should thus contribute its 
vaticinal authority — /xavtij KaxS/v — to the perpetuation of internal 
animosities, the Report superadds a prophecy of still more formid- 
able calamities from abroad. I’hc French (Canadians, says the 
Report — 

‘ arc reckless of consequences, provided they can wreak their vcnycance 
t)U the English. No considerations would weigh agaiubt their a//- 
absorbing hatred of the English. My experience leaves nn doubt on 
my mind that an invauiko Americak army might rety*on the c(hope* 
ration of inlmost the entire French population ofjLotcer Canada f 

To this astonishing as8ertion--»-and something worse than asto- 
nishing, from sueh a quarter — answer, as Sir Francis Head 
did to a similar menace from the traitor Papineau — ‘ Ijet (hem cmne 
if they dare" Let Sir John Colboriie be sure of siipj^brt an<l 
countenance at home — let him have to fight no enemies but tho.>o 

that 
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that either baaak of the St. lUiwrence may snpply^-^nd hi them 
come if they dare — even if, instead of 

^ BiDWELI. and the GLOEIODS MiNORITY/ 
they should bear on their banners the more ominous words of 
Durham and his glorious Report. 

But, even while we write, the news of the invasion of New 
Brunswick gives a more awful importance to these passages. It 
is impossible that the Report could have reached America in 
time to have had any influence in producing the first proceedings 
in Maine*~but something of its drift may have transpired — and 
at all events it is impossible that in the course of the discussion 
or conflict it should not give encouragement to the pretensions of 
the American invaders. 

It is really surprising to us — low as we estimate Lord Dur- 
ham's prudencjc — that he should not have seen the fatal infcrenc^cs 
which might be drawn from these (as we are satified they were 
on his part) inconsiderate suggestions. Such opinions, we ven- 
ture to assert, ought not to have been promulgated under the 
authority of the royal commission, even if th^ had beem the 
painful result of tiie most mature consideration and conviction ; 
but what shall we say when they are rested on such flimsy fal- 
lacies as we have seen, and illustrated by such cliildish incon- 
sistencies as follow ? The Report expatiates on 
‘ the rarity, nay almost total absence^ of personal encounters between the 
two races : their mutual fears restrain personal disputes and riots, even 
among the lower orders.’ — p. 17. 

Tills * invincible national antipathy ’ can be, it seems, as tame 
as Van Amburgh’s wild beasts ; and the total absence of personal 
disputes and riots might lead a common observer to doubt 
whether the antipathy really ea^isted ; but the Report gets rid of 
the difficulty by attributing so remarkable a fact to the ^ personal • 
fears of the Imoer orders f and what manner of personal fear - 
of being thrashed by their adversaries, or sent to gaol by the 
police? Oh, no this prudent and thoughtful class of society 
acts on a merely mural consideration — a generous and self- 
lienying printmde— which does infinite honour to the lower orders 
in Canada. The French do not beat the English in the country, 
where the Freneh are strongest, for fear the ISngUsh should beat 
the French minorities in the towns ; ami the English populace of 
the city will not touch the hair of a French head, lest they shoulcT 
draw down the vengeance of the French peasantry on cerlain 
isolated English settlers, in a distant district, about whose existcnc'e 

Tbo coincidence, however, is so cmouii, that it in worth while to state that 
the fir^t appeared in tlte * Times* oi' the 8th Februatj, and the troubles in 

Maias took place thtae weeki earlier* * 

the 
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the said populace know and care just aa much as th^ do of the 
squabbles between the Hong merchants and the Hoo-poo at 
Canton. But, as if the absurdity of such a theory was not 
e nough, the Report, in the adjoining pages, when it hajmenod to 
suit some other view of the case, overturns its own facts, and 
admits 

^ the animosity which exists between the working classes of the two 
«)nginals.’ — p. 15. 

-And again, 

‘National prejudices naturally exercise the greatest influence over 
the most uneducated. The working rnen naturally ranged themselves 
on the side of the wealthy and educated of their countrymen. When 
once engaged in the conflict^ their passions were the less restrained by 
education and i)rudence, and the national hosiilitg now rages most 
forcely between those w^hosc interests in reality bring them least into 
collision,'* — (ib . ) 

And again, 

‘ In Montreal and Quebec there are English and French schools ; 
children in them are acmistomed to fight nation against nation ,* and 
the quarrels that arise amongst boys in the street usually exhibit a 
division of English into one side and French on the other ^—lib.) 

The mcKle in w Inch the latter contradiction would be recxincilcd 
is, probably, that as the antipathy has grown uj> of late years ^ — 
the hoys have caught it, but the men have not. These are 
samples, culled from its first pages, of the blundering blindness*— 
wliether wilful or natural it is not for us to pronounce — which 
pervades the whole Report, and forcibly reminds us of that 
elegant animal, who when he commits himself to an element 
with which he is wholly unacquainted, cuts his throat while he 
fancies he is swimming. The more rapid the stream, the surer, 
we are told, is the suicide ; and the St. Lawnmere, therefore, is 
one of the finest rivers in the world for such an experiment. 

From the theorem of national antipathy, the Report next 
proceeds to the still mote important problem of the practical 
grievances of Canada and their remedies ; and here again the 
authors contrive to make a fundamental mistake, which nullifies 
every pa^e of their laborious dissertation. That fundamental error 
(perhaps we were wrong in calling it a mistake) is this, that they 
forget, or choose to forget, that Canada is a province — a coltmy. 
They measure it by a s<^e of doctrines which are applicable only 
to a national and independent sovereignty ; nay— whatever is incon- 
sistent with their notions, i|ot merely of sovereignty in general, but of 
the sovereignty of the peofi^b, is a grievance, and all their remedies 
lead directly or indirectly to the same principle. If the Report 
could be personified we should say that it was a decided Jacobin 
of \1<J% (pii n avail rien oublie ni rimappris. This perversion 
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of tlic colonial character of the provinces so completely pervades 
every paragraph of the Report, that we are hardly able to select 
separate instances sufficiently short for extracts; but we shall 
try:— 

He — our imaginary Jacobin — begins by complaining, as a fun- 
damental grievance, that by the original French constitution the 
Canadian 

‘ was allowed no voice in the government of his province, or the choice 
of his rulers*^ — p. 12 . 

This recondite historical fact — that France was not, prior to 
1759, an elective monarchy, and that, consequently, the Canadian 
colonieshad no voice in the choice of either the king or even 
lh(5 ministers of France — hardly, we think, deserves j)rlnting at the 
public expense in tlic year 1839. JBut our erudite Report goes 
on to lament that the introduction of the linglish system of repre- 
scutativc assemblies did not cure this original sin —we may well 
call it original sin, for we believe ’iis as old as Adam — for, even 
in the interior management of the province, ^ instead of legislating 
in the Amkkican spirit,^ they followed ^ the spirit of Icgislaihm 
which prevails in the old world:’ — (p. 19) that is, the Colony 
imitated the mother Monarckij instead of the neighbouring Republic, 
And again — 

‘ The motives and actual purposes of their rulers were hid from the 
Colonists themselves. The most important business of government 
was carried ou — not in open discussions or public acts— -but in a secret 
eorrespondenre hcixecenXhe Governor auiX the Secretary of State,' — p. 39. 
And ^lgain ; — 

‘ In all the Colonies the administration is liabilually confided to those 
who do not co-operate harmoniously xvith the popular branch of the 
legislature : " 

that is, the Governors arc chosen by the Crown of England, and 
not by the Feople of the provinces, — 

‘ and it would seem as if the object of those who framed the Colonial 
Constitution had been the combining apparently popular institutions 
with an utter absence of all efficient control of the i’lople over iheir 
rulers/ 

Oh Shakspeare ! — Sbakspeare ! by what spirit of poetical pro- 
phecy didst thou imagine that type of vulgar democracy that 
would submit to a king only on conditiott of being viceroy over 
him I - 

Following but tins priiidple, the Report proceeds to state and 
to justify the cncroaciimcnts of the Colonial Assemblies on ilic 
metropolitan sovereignty. 

‘ The [Rci)n:sentativc] Assmblics, l^w cvcr, soon evinced an inclina- 
tion to make use of Uidr powers, and frotn that time, till the final 

abaudonmeut 
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iibandonracnt in 1832 of every portion of t]ic reserved revenue {except’ 
ing the casual and territorial funds), On unceasing contest was earned 
on, in wliicli the Assembly y making use of every power it gained for the 
purpose of gaining more^ acquired^ step by stepy an entire control over 
tlie tvholc revenue of the country.’ — p. 28. 

I’lic sovereignty of the piirse is a pretty large step towards ab- 
solute sovereignty, and so the Assemblies proceed to work out 
the proposition. 

* A substantial cause of contest yet remained : the Assembly after it 
had obtained entire control over the public revenues, still found itself 
deprived of all voice in the choice^ or even designation, of thcpmow.v in 
whose administration of affairs it could feel confidence — the adminis- 
irative power of Government remained free from its influence.* 

In other words, Canada was a colony ^ and its adminiitt ration 
was directed by the sovereign and government of the mother 
country ; and then the Report adds — T'hc pmvem for which the 
Assembly contended appear in both instances to he such as it was 
perfectly ju sTi FI KU in demanding ;* — and this justification is rested 
on reference to the constitutional practice of England— quite 
forgetting that England is not a colony^ but the mother and 
mistress of colonies. 

‘ Since the revolution of 1G88 the stability of the British Constitution 
lias been secured by thatwV5<? principle of otir government which rested 
the direction of national policy and the distribution of patronage i n the 
leaders of the Parliamentary majorily.^ — p. 30. 

And then the Repart proceeds, at great length, to maintaxa that 
tlie application of any narrower principle to Canada is a prepos- 
terous anomaly. Now^, a representative inonartdiy may be, for 
anght we know', a preposterous anomaly — a colony, with a poj)iilar 
representation, a still more preposterous anomaly — but neither 
can Ik? so preposterous an anomaly as tlie investing what is 
called a colony with every form and power of the most Jtb^olute 
and entire sovereignty — in short, to use I.ord Durhanrs own 
olhistration — of giving to the colonial assemblies the omnipotence 
of the House of Commons of England. 

This IS the simple key which ojK?ns all the grievances and all the 
remedies of the Report^ihe Houses of Assembly are to be in 
the provinces what the House of Commons is in England ! But 
then, we ask, what power over tlie colonics would remain, even 
to the House of Commons of England? We will not entangle 
the discussion with such small matters as the (^em and tlie Lords 
— but supposing, as in 1650, England a Commonwealth, and the 
House of Commons the sole goveiument, what would temam Xa 
it of metropolitan power, if each of its colonies were governed 
by an equally independent House of Commons of its own? And 

yet 
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ypt it is the Queen’s Ex-High Commissioner, the recent depositary 
and organ of the royal authority, and himself a Peer of Parliament, 
who promulgates these doctrines — ^this new, and to us, incompre- 
hensible system of ^ colonial cormexion the Report calls it mi- 
nexionr^io our understanding, it is absolute separatum,*^ 

Such being the disease^ we admit that the Report is consistent 
in proposing its remedy. Lord Durham, it seems, long hesi- 
tated between a Federal Union of the several provinces — that is, 
the constitution of the United States — or a Legislative Union. 
with one sole and sovereign Congress for the whole; but he 
finally deckles for the latter. This would, at first sight, surprise 
the reader of the Report ^ after thc^ manifold hints everywhere 
tltrown out of the superiority of the American stem, and par- 
ticularly its singular appropriateness to Canada : but it does not 
surprise us — for the Legislative Union is but a shorter cut to a 
Canadian Republic ; — and so we think our readers will soon be 
satisfied, when tliey come to examine the various consi<lerations on 
which, if we wish^ to establish a Canadian Republic, wc should 
recommend this very scheme in preference to all others. 

1st, The naked adoption in limine of the American form might 
startle men both at home and abroad : it would be imprudent to 
begin with showing our whole game. 

2nd. Nor would it be so certain to accomplish the desired 
result, In a federation of states, though meeting in one Congress, 
there might be a rivalry of feelings and interests : Low^er Canada 
m^ht take one view. Upiwr Canada another; New Brunswick 
might tend tinmrds, or possibly against, its neighbours of Maine ; 
Nova Sartia and the Islands might be influenced by the maritime 
power of the metropolis. The divided opinions of the local legis- 
latures would be strongly felt in the circumscribed and respon- 
sible Congress ; and the process of bringing them all to concur 
in throwing off the British monarchy might be difficult, or at best 
tedious. But, amalgamate them all— create one single, unlet- 
tered, and, according to the hypothesis of the Report, omnipo- 
tent and House-of-Commons-like assembly-— unchecked by hK‘al 
influences, imcontrolletl by local legislatures — invested with the 
absolute power of the purse — with the making and un making of 
‘ its own rulers' — the sole aihiter of its own g<»verniiieut — and 
adil to all vt^ese, the de corps, the vanity, the pride, the 

ambition, thai are inevitably generated in such an assembly ; and 

-.. ..-i , . - , ■ . ... — , 

• Tht're is another iuconsUteney in the Report which deserves special aotice. 
All irovemjN rights are to ho trapsiern^d to the local ktgisla-tares, eacejrt one, 
the one with whk^h, perhaps, th^ crndd best be intrusted, namely, tlie nuioagement 
of unallotted lauds — that alone is to be reserved for the hmw Why 

to create a Board of Canadian Land Comvmumers in London, at which some two 
or ihme of the authors of the Bepon would not be averse to sit ! 


then — 
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then — one passionate debate, one exciUMl hour-— one haaty^ me 
enthusiastic, one intimidsiU^d vole — and the bmim$s is doneZ-^oiie 
perhaps by a majority of one. 

3rd. Towards such a desig-n, if m entertained it> we should 
have proceeded just as the Report does. The French Canadians 
pn>f(‘ss and possess an edablhhedreltgim.y that — except when jper- 
vertf'd by extraneous circumstances, as in Ireland, is essenUally 
favourable to monarchy: they are attached, also, to a kind of 
iVuulal system and a ccmIc of ancient law. which they Venerate : 
tlu^y are cjuiet, indolent, contented, and affectionate : the unbridled 
sectarianism and the wild adventurous character of the population 
of the United States are alike repu«^nant to their religious fceU 
ings and their social habits. Though tliey may have been 
jiioinentarily, accidentally, or by a train of mfamous delusions, 
alienated from their monarchial allegiance, the events of 1813 
show that it lay deep in their hearts, and may at any ino- 
inent be revived. It might therefore happen that this, at the 
])reseiit hour, most disturbe^d district should be— on the question 
of assimilation to the American republic — ^fonnd th€‘ most refrac- 
tory: they might have the bad taste to abhor eamp-meetinys, 
Lynch-law, ami the howie knife; and they might chatice to l>e 
p(*rversely resolute in their allegiance to the mild, paternal, and 
tolerant unonarcliy of England. These are possihilitm which, 
'ivifh ovr supposed design, we would thus guard against. We 
should begin by attributing to these }X>or pc^ople a strong, and, 
though only of a fnv years^ growth, fixed and incurable antipathy 
to the firitish race. This, if we could contrive* to get it promul- 
gated (no matter by what undue means) from the liighest niitlio- 
rity, might be believed by both parties, and the alienation might 
really l>ecome mutual and invincible. Having thus advocated 
llicir separate and special grievances, and given tlieir unpute<l hosti- 
lities such undue iin|)ortance in the saile as to make it the exemse 
of our ulterior proceedings, we should, when that pujpose had 
been served, turn round on them and propose plans for their utter 
extennination. We should write a series of chapters undew such 
significant headings as the following >— 

* Lenver Canada should he made English/— p. 103. 

‘ holatim of the French in an Anglo-Saxon tcor/d/— j). 104. 

* Hopeless inferiority of the French Canadian race.* — ^>. 105. 

‘ Economical obstacles to perfjct nation of their nationality.* — ib. 

‘ The French natioimliiy is destitute of invi^dfkting [cjuere repuh* 
//ran] tptaliiies.*'-*-^. 106. 

* Character of tfie province should he immediately change 
And finally — 

^ Impin^iance of pieserving the sritPXTiiY of the UNirisn f 

What 
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What think you, good reader? Have we made out our rase? 
Do you now und^staiid the M(^poffi iVhose contradictions and m- 
tricacies seeraed so incomprehensible at the outset? Could we — 
if we wore planning the overthrow of our colonial dominion — ^liave, 
with more art than this Report has tminfentionally done, 'wound 
round the unhappy colonies a series of more sleek and serpent- 
like coils, till we finally developed the awful raille at the tail ! 
* Importance of American sympathy !’ while Canada is l)lcc<ling 
and burning under the tender mercies of the Amkuican sym- 

PATHISEKS ! 

There we IcaA^e the more important and serious topics of this 
wonderful Report, We arc willing to acquit Lord Duihrun, not 
merely out of courtesy but In sincerity, of having seen and in- 
tended all the monstrous results with which it is to our eyes 
pregnant ; and wc do so with the less difficulty, because with so 
much that appears to us mischievous, and even fatal, we find so 
many instances of mere absurdity, that we can hardly comprehend 
how such contemptible trifling could be mixed with any pre- 
meditated mischief; unless indeed it could be supposed that 
Lord Durham was only 

‘ the tool 

Which knaves do work with, call’d a fool.’ 

To justify in any degree this indulgent opinion, we think it neces- 
sary to give some specimens of the childish folly'^ which lends to 
neutralise the portentous passages that wo have already quoted. 

What think you of a member of the Home of Lords — to bo 
sure, a very new and unexperienced one — but what think you of 
any Englishman discovering as one of the great evils of the 
judicial system of Canada that — 

‘ The appellate jurisdiction of Lower Canada is vested in the Exe- 
cutive Council, <1 body esiahlished simply for poUtica! purposes^ and 
composed of persons in a great part having no legal quad if cations 
whatsoever. On these occasions the two chief justices of Quebec 
and Montreal arc ex officio presidents^ and each injurn ^^resides H^en 

, * The solemn Uonsemte of the statistical infoVraatlou given in the Appendix to 

the Heptnl is laughahW. Take one example as extracted by Sir F. Ilead in his 
iH!coiid edition of the « Narrative* 

* Ktat cks Knfans Trouv^s (|ul ont vtC* auxsuins dos Stean Grises, de Pltopital 
general (le Montreal, pendant kt,p€^riode da 1# Octohre, 1836, an 10 Oetolire, 1837. 

* I, Ktat detiOtilkns qni av£nt le 10 Cktobre^ 1B36> ctquiont^eou- 

ti»u£ 8 ^tre en ilonrricc* - 

* folio mnimniny a these little babies, 

i« this va/nc^ doeumenl it is reported to the Queen that nme of these babies had 
but tksir ckristim uH mserted, ns mil as the precise dates at 

udtUik thep mrs fmosivtdhp “/ertofar^i grists^* the periods th^y Iheat, 

and iht day of their dmihs. Thus it appears that Prsm^ah lived two^is^sj Jmnue, 
eight days f Mafie t*hilomertei j/ice days ; Jjakisy five days j (Stnrntillef eight days; 
Lemndyr, sir dayii. Mdmmrd^fimr days; jUde^dmin, (mfy me dety; and to on fur two 
hundred widfifty-^ix little bab$tis /) ' 

appeals 
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appeals from the other^s district &re heard. The laymen who pre- 
sent to fimke up the necessary quorum of five^ as a matter of cour^^t iem e 
the loholc matter to the preceding chef justice^ &c. ; and furiher, 

that the two chief justices constantly differed, and revetted each other’s 
decrees.* — p. 44. 

Monstrous! but has die Earl of Durham never heard of a 
certain appellate jurindiciton nearer home, in which a chief judge, 
who is ex officio president of a political body, with only three my- 
mm as an assistant (pioruni, decides all questions m dernier 
resort — and in which the laymen, ‘ as a matter of course, leave the 
whole matter to the chief judge f — Has he never beard by 
chanc e that one Lord Chancellor will sit as presiding judge when 
one of his predecessor’s decisions is question<»d ; that the prede- 
cessor will sit when one of the existing Chancellor’s is appeah^l 
against ; that it sometimes happens that one of these legal lords 
reverses the decision of the other; and that Lord Cottenham 
^constantly reverses’ the decisions of Lord Langclalc? All this 
may be very shocking; but we did not expect to find it occu- 
pying so formidable a place in the catalogue of provincitd 
grievances. 

Think too of a British Governor General, with three legal aihhvrs 
from the English Bar, recording as a grave Colonial grievanc es 
that — tliough an English barrister may practise in Ctmada as a bar- 
rister — he cannot — proh pudor ! — practise as an attorney ! (p. 0 1 ) 
We know not where the severity of this grievance is felt : — hardly, wx* 
suppose, by English barristers, of whom * vel duo vel jienn/ would 
be very desirous of practising as attorneys at Patqwishaganm or 
Capoonnacau-caunistic ; — nor, we think, by the Canadian atlornc^ys 
whose monopoly in Ca].x)onnacaucaunistic is thereby protected ; — 
and least of all b^’ the good }>eopIe of the back settlements, who 
think that they have already more lawyers than enough. Hut. 
what of that? we w'ant grievances, and ^faute de mieuxf a 
grievance it shall be! Happy country where such are the 
grievances ! 

Think also of members of^fcir Imperial Parliament — supporters, 
if not friends, of the present government — ^wlio condemn the 
Transatlantic legislatures to annihilation because — inter alw-^ 

* it is practice tg make Parliamentary grants for local works 
roads, bridges, system ^ vicious and so productive of evil that 

I believe that until it is entirely eradicated, representative government 
will be incapable of working smoothly and well i^^ose colonies.’ — p. 33. 

We certainly believe that legislatures do sometimes make im- 
providii^t grants for local and even personal purjtoses, bat (pits 
tuUril l9racctufs9 — Wliat does Lord Durliaifi think of the long 
series of grants, loans, adtuuccs to onr Mibemian colony — ' so 
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vicious and so productive of evil/ and some of which passed, we 
think, while he was in the Cabinet ?— what of Lord Morpeth^s 
last job of proposing ^,500i0(X)L^for Irish Hail ways, 

said his Lordship~for Irish Tail ways, replies the indignation of 
England ; but, at all events, we need not have sent to Canada 
for this species of grievance ! 

Agfain, on the important subject of the religious phenomena 
that must distinguish a country in which different persuasions are 
legalised, the Report makes some profound observations, only to 
be equalled in Doctor Swift’s ‘ Tritical Essay on the Faculties 
of the Fluman Mind’ — e. g, 

‘ Religion forms no bond of intercourse or union.’ — p* 15. 

It is seldom expected to do so amongst opponent sects. Nay, 
it has been generally thought — though Lord Durham has not 
iiappened to hear it- — ^to have rather a contrary tendency, even in 
J^urope, and that not within the last few years only ; but not- 
withstanding this strange fact, that a diversity of religion does not 
tend to union, things of this sort are, on the whole, tolerably well 
managed in Canada : — 

‘ It is, indeed, an admirable feature of Canadian society, that it 
entirely devoid of any religious dissensions. Sectarian intolerance is 
not merely not avowed, hut it hardly seems to influence men' s feelings,^ 

We do not see how the result could be much better, even if 
rival religims had been a bond of intercourse and union. But 
the Report does not leave us long in the happy state of mind 
which this amiable picture of general tolerance creates, — 

* For though the prudence and liberality of both parties has prevented 
this fruitful source of animosity from embittering their quarrels’ — 

not, we should have thought, a very fruitftd source, since it pro- 
iluces 710 animosity — yet 

‘ the difference of religion has, in fact, tended to keep them asunder.’ 

We might have be^fh at a loss to guess how a matter that 
' havdJy se(mis to influmce meris feettngs" could, on the contrary, 
keep tJmn asunder — but it is cdl tSeared up hf the crowning 
winder-— i 

‘ Their priests are distinct I’ 

MirahiU dktu ! The same individual man is libt, il seems, in 
Canada, the A^li^^ parspn, the Romish confesi^r, and the Pres- 
byterian minister. Pro-dig^s ! and this aimouncement is fol- 
lowed by anothfg eq^lly astonishing : — 

" Th^ da not meet ev»h m tits same church !’ 

That is, the Calvinist does not attend high the 

Popish bishojp the conventicle. Cmiai it be 

true, this is clearly a state of society which it was well worth 

crossing 
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crossing the Atlantic to tritness, and well worth eominjf bade: to 
tell ! 

But Lord Durham has made a still more curioti* dhwxwery. 
Who do you think are the ^ rival race that divide Catiaik with the 
French ? The En^luh, you will say, or the HvoUh, or the Jrkh, 
No such ihin^. Oh ! we see — his lordship always «sndeavours to 
speak with precision, even on the most trifling — be/ there- 
fore, calls them by one generic; name, the Brititik — Not a bit of 
it! The Canadas were colonised first by the French* as we all 
know, and latterly, which nobody but Lord Durham knows, by the 
AnglihSartma ! Ves, by St. Dunslan. and all the saints of the 
Heptarchy ! all the emigrants or immigrants* have been Anglo- 
Saxons ! O, miracle of retributive justice ! The French^ under 
William the First, conquered the; Anglo-Suwm, and the j^nylo- 
Saxons, under William the Fourth, have taken their revenge in 
another hemisphere ! 

Now, that’s what Lord Durham and Co. may call phitmophy 
— a comprehensive \iew of the origin of national prejudices! 
If the ?r?iy/t/grants had been Knglish, or Irish, or Scotch* there 
might b(» some danger, perhajjs — which would have S|)oded half 
the Report — of their amalgamating with the French~lmt the 
Anglo-Saxons? — Never ! 

This stupid and blundering pedantry — particularly stupid, as the 
majority of the Canadian immigrants are subsequently stated to bc‘ 
the Jiforesaid Scotch and Irish, who have not a drop of Anglo- 
Saxm blo<Hl in their veins — this stupid pedantry we suppose nSay 
be borrow’ed from an United States^ affectrUion (which we formerly 
noticed in Doctor Clianning) of dissembling their British origin 
under the title of .* but used iiSt it is in 

this Report passim, seriously, and earnestly, to riiajik more 
strongly the fancied and factitious antipathy between the French 
and English races, it is neither more nor less than what in French 
would be calle^i a hetise, antfin Anglo-Saxon — halde^rdash ! 

' We have neither space tior spatienee to drag our readers deeper 
into this mass of , presumptuous and mischievous homense, and it 
is the less necessary, as some of its most prominent fallacies, lK>th 
of statement and argument — which we might otlierw isJi have betm 
teinpted |tf> notice — have be^ exposed in a clever series of letters, 
published at fifist in the * Tiihtes,’ and since reprinted in a separate 
pabiplilet, by ^ A Volonht,^ who knotvs — ^if it he not too much to 
say — almost as much alxmt British America lis Lord Durham— 
does mt. The Colonist is undersfeoA; to be Mr, Justice'' Hali^ 

* Hh sritb bis nw4xi acetxracy Uie imds, that 

pedantically dtiitn^uisAeic^^ne pay^e of the Report talks of * a las eengi^ats 
as a check o» immi/^ration.’ - 

‘2 M '2 burton 
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burton of Nova Scotia^ the author of that lively work ^Tlie 
Sayiujys and Doings of Samael Slick, Clockmakcr/ which so 
many people have read as a very amusing hovel, but which is 
in truth a practical and patriotic view of the real state, the 
actual wants and wishes, and future capabilities of our North 
American empire. Mr. Haliburton’s remarks on the spirit be- 
trayed in the R^rri of stern hostility to the Church of England, 
and indeed all British institutions, and of flattery and flummery 
— ifo/t muder — to the Homan Catholics, the Dissenters, and the 
Americans, are powerful and conclusive, and prove that the Report 
lias been concocted, much less by any sound or settled notions 
about Canada, than by a morbid anxiety to propitiate sectarian 
parties at home, and to atone with the Radicals in England for 
any little discountenance which Lord Durham was obliged to give 
to the Radicals in (hniada. 

And now we ask, what is to he the result of all this? Will 
not every legislature in British America, which is not tainted with 
Papineau or Mockenzie disaffection, repudiate all concurrence 
in the Report of Lord Durham, and petition against the possi- 
bility of any measure built on so rotten a foundation ? Will that 
^ noble colony’ of Upper Canada — will the loyal province of 
New Bruns wiedv^ — will the happy and prosperous people of Nova 
St'otia not raise their voux?s against this libellous Report? Will 
not its echo reach even the poor misled and doomed Frencli 
Canadians tlunnselves, and will they not comeforward to abjure 
the national antipathy and treasonable fccllags attributed to them, 
and to deprc'cate the cruel extermination with wliich they arc 
threatened ? Will Sir George Arthur, and, above all, Sir John 
(.\>U)orno> acquiesce in what we believe to be such an extravagant 
tissue of misstatement and misrepresentation? Will not every 
heart, of whatever race or creed, in British America, rise in- 
dignantly against a Report smuggled into publicity by ^ abusing 
the king s press most damnably,’ and which, under false colours, 
would invade and overthrow all the imtitutions tuuier which they 
have HvcmI , and under which they know that they have hithertfi 
pros])Orc(l, with less vicissitude than afflicts any other br.incb of 
tlie great BHtish family ? , 

fiut the cry, sharp and sonorous as it may be, of those distant 
and distinct vkHims of half-a-dojsen men, who.^ould not influence 
a ]>aTish vestry in England; may come too lalel *Have we m 
voire at home Ito vfladioatc their insulted characters and institu- 
tions, and toauticip^ their certain and their just remonstrances? 
Where is Lord Birougham, with that abstract and aaqpansive 
ieve of justice which before detected and punished Dui> 

ham’s Canadian enormities? His hardship is not of our paity ; 

^ but 
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but we appeal to qualities in^hich political advotsaries not 
question — nor is this a party question — it is a question of jus- 
tice to the provinces — ^of safety to the empire. Il is a question, 
too, in which Lord Brougham is not altogether without personal 
responsibility ; for we suspect that, if Lord Brougham had not 
driven Lord Durham from his Canadian throne, we should not 
have had so mischievous, certainly not so peevish, a Keport to 
complain of. And, moreover, is Lord Durham’s Report less 
monstrous in principle than Lord Durham’s OrdinnrweH 9 Have 
/Ac.yc been defeated only to j^ve greater force and a more exten- 
sive and practical effect to doctrines still more dangerous? Or is 
Lord Durham’s Report to be passetl over in the same silence 
as so many of his former enormities? Why, we take the liberty of 
iisking — why lias not this Kx-Governor-General been arraigned 
at the bar of public discussion for bis desertion of his duty — for 
his incendiary Proclamation — for the unconstitutional insulx>rdina- 
lion of his military dinner ? Why has he not been personally 
asked to give to the country those mlonuhinff revrlaliono — those 
inconceivable discloHHves vvlnchhe pro^med to the knot of Radicals 
in Devonport ? Why has he not been summoned~ay, and put 
to parliajnentary torturer~to explain why, having, while he was 
in power, illegally banished certain traitors, he, after he had, in 
a childish pet, thrown up his office, invited them by Proclamation 
to return, to the manifest increase (as he admitted) of the public 
danger — and whyjdid he, in the Sfune Proclamation in which* he 
threw up the government, and on the very eve of a formidable 
rebellion, promulgate an<l press on an excited public every topic 
which could embarrass and weaken his successor? All time 
matters may be, perhaps, explainable*, but surely they require a 
fuller and more distinct exjdanation than any tli^ has yet been 
elicited. Why was the discussion about the surreptitious pub- 
lication of his Report — witb^ia falsehood on the face of it, as ‘ pre- 
smted by the Queetis covim^ndr — 'not pressed to some rational 
conclusion after the liveHy md promuiny debates in tiie House of 
Lords of the ilth and 15tn of February ? Why did their 
Lordsliips pert]uit the reluctant minister to lay on tllcir table, as 
from the a document which be fairly confessed he should 

not have presented had it not hem forced mi him hy its previous 
publication ill .thi ' newspapers ? Why has acqu'mvence given 
Jjord Durham, in the eyes of the ignorant ^ksajonity of mankind, 
a kind of twilight acquittal ? Let it he suspected that wc 
have gny persona) jpijeyudice against Lord "Durham — the fact is 
quite otnerwisei We regard him individually as a geiftlemaii of 
great mark — of amiable private character, and undoubted 
sonal honour — and we feel sincere regret that his puh/icprocecfd- 

irigs 
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ings have fore^ us upon these animadversions. Sir Francis H ead 
told Lord^lenelg, on mftdipus le$ rthohMom avec cfe Veau de 
rose* We say> still more emphatically, on neteigne pas les rcro- 
lutwm avec de Veau dCk rose* If Lord Durham’s conduct de- 
serves ap|jrobation, let it be approved ; if, on the other hand, 
as we bebeve, his public conduct has been mischievous and un- 
constitutional in the deepest and the highest degree, let it be 
exhibited before the proper tribunal — the grand inquest of the 
nation. Let full and fair justice be done to Lord Durham if he 
be innocent, and to the Colonies and to England, if lie lie guilty. 

We knoWt and we respect, and, if we may presume to say so, 
we participate the feelings which disincline llie Conservative 
party from being forw-ard in such criminatory jiroceedings. Th<*y 
are reluctant to question tlic authority of the f Tow n, even when 
its own ministers contemptuously discard it — they are reluctant to 
bring an a political crisis wdien they cannot foresee its final issue — 
they are unwilling to hazard the destinies of the empire in a by- battle 
oji a * trumpery Report which few will read — fewer understand — 
nobody approve. With reference to tlie critical state of Canada 
itself, tliey have been willing to postpone to tlie last moment 
discussions which, with their immediate advantages, might also 
have prod uced coll ateral and local inconvenience. But a time must 
c<ime, and we think that this monstrous Report authorises us to 
say it m come, when endurance becomes impossible. How long 
are our modern Catilines to abuse the patience of the senate ? 
Is the usual pis-aller of ministerial mischief — the silly, hot-headed 
and cold-blooded Lord Ebrington — to be sent to make wau on 
the Established Church in Ireland, with die same? sort of dutiful 
acquiescence that would have accepted any of the decent nullities 
whom rumour had previously suggested! for the Vice -Royalty ? 
Why ivhen this blusterer was so rash as to appeal to the House of 
Lor<ls without being able to deny the fatal wsrd, was he not an- 
swered by an address to the Throne for fas removal ? Is our 
respect for Uxe Queen's constitutional authority to disable us from 
vindicating that authority from the reiterated insults of her mu- 
tinous representatives ? 

We venture to proclaim with a confidence — not our own merely, 
but prompted by tne of the best and gt^vest colonial autho- 

rities — that the time is arrived in which acifive resillanCe to these 
accumulated a|id aedm^ulating eyils is become an inevitable duty. 
This * irumfery with regard to , intrinsic value it is 

justly called— will ^become a text^l^k disaffection in the 
distant recessCs of our Ammcan provinces. With what does 
any incendiary set about kindling his fire but the lightest and most 
worthless trash ? If the obscure and iAiter evidence of such a 

person 
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person a$ Mr* Pleader Stephen was ostentatiously lirrayed isi the 
front of Mr* Pedlar Mackenzie’s rebellion, only Wcanse bt held 
a subordinate place in Downing-street, what will be the eSect of 
the ♦ Report of hh Excellency John Georg© Earl of Durlnmi, 
G.C.B., her Majesty 8 High Commmioner — printed and pre- 
sented to ParliamenV — so rnm, or rather, so lies the title*{>age, — 
by ' HER Majesty’s command ?’ We can venture to answer — 
that every uncontradicted assertion of that volume wiir be made 
the excuse of future rebellions — every unquestioned principle wilJ 
he hereafter perverted into a gospel of treason ; and that, if that 
rank and infectious Report does not receive tlie high, marked, aiul 
energetic discountenance and indignation of the Imperial Crown 
and Parliament, British America is Lost* 


Art. VII. — 1. Tracts for the Times. By Members of the 
University of Oxford. 4 vols. 8vo. London, 18.37* 

<2. Library of the Fathers of the Holy Catholic Chvrvh anterior 
to the division of the East and West. Translated by Members 
of the English Church. Vols. I. and II. Oxford, 1838. 

3. Plam Sermons. By Contributors to the ' T racts for tlk^ Times. ’ 
First Series. 1 839. 

4. Remains of ike late Rev. Richard Hurrel Froude, M.A., Fel 
low of Oriel ( Allege. 2 vols. 8vo* London, 1 838. 

5. Primitive Tradition recognised in Holy Srripivre. A Sninon 
preached in the Cathedral Church of tr inchester, at the Visita- 
tion of the Worshipful and Reverend William Deallry, D.f),, 
Chancellor of the Diocese^ Sept. 27, 1836. Third Edition^ 
with a Postscript and Catena* Patrum. By the Rev. .lohn 
Keble, M.A,, Vicar of Hursley, and Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford. 1837., 

6. Parochial Sermons, By J. H. Newman, M.A., Vicatof St. 
Maty the Virgin, ;,Oxford, and Fellow of Oriel College. Ix>d-. 
don, 1834* 

7. Lectures on the Prophetical Office of the Church, viewed 

relatively to Romanism and Pojnuar ProteHtantism. By John 
Henry Newman, B.D. l^ndon, 1837. ' 

8. A Letter to the Godfrey Fausseit, Margaret Pro- 
fessor of DirnnHy, on certam points of Fmth ana Practwe, 
By the Rev. J. H, Newman^ B.». Oxford, J 838. 

9. Lectures m JustificatUm. By J. H. Newman, B.I). Lon- 
don, 1838. 

10. Patience and Confidence the Strength of the Churoih* A Ser- 
mm prewsked on Use Fifth of NovenAet before the (Jnivermty of 

Oxford, 
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Oxford, at St Mary'et. By th^ R<^v. E. B. Pus^y, D.D,, 
Rcigius Professor of Hebrew, Canon of Christ Church, and 
late Fellow of Oriel College. Oxford, 1837. 
l\. A Eetter to the Right Reverend Father in Rkhard 

Lord Bishop of Oxford, on the tendency to Romanism, imputed 
to Dacfpmes held of old, as now, in the English ChtJtrch, By 
the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D. Oxford, 1839. 

12. Sermons, preached chiefly in the Chapel Royal at WhitehalL 
By F. Oaiteley, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, and one of 
the preachers at Whitehall. Oxford. 8vo. 1839. 

1 T k of no little importance to watch the rise of a theological 
controversy. The feelings excited by it are generally good, 
and always strong. And religion takes so wide a range, that 
c‘very theory resp(?cting it must sooner or later bring it home to 
the interests of the many, by some practical application of princi- 
j)les. It becomes still more important, if the .theory itself takes 
the form of a compact c'omprehensivc system — if it is directed 
against the general temper of the day, and thus bears at once 
upon the whole circle of prevailin|^ opinions — if it is conducted 
\\ ith a serious resolved dedication of gicat talents and learning to 
one definite object ; and especially if it originates and spreads 
among men of commanding position and moral influence, and in 
a jilace which has always been favourable to the growth of similar 
principles. 

All these. circumstances are found in the controversy, to whidi 
the works named at the head of this article have given birth; 
and it occupies at present so much of public attention, both in 
England and abroad, tlmt we can scarcely avoid taking notice 
of it.* 

The ^Tracts for the Times’ were commenced in the year 
1 8.33, at a 

‘ >\hcn Irreligious principles and false doctrines had Just been admit* 

led into public measures on a lai*ge sede;’., ‘ when the Irish 

sees had been suppressed by the State against the Cbiirch’s wish;’ 
‘when parties were acquiescing in it in utter apathy or de- 
spair,* arid ‘ the attempt to remt^strate was treated on all hands with 
coldness and disap^obatton/ * They were written with the hope of 
rousing members of the Church to compebeid hiir alarming posititui, 
of , helping them to rea|ise the feet of the gradual ^wth, allow ance, 
and establkhmcnit of umqund pnndples in her Infernal concern and 
baviipg this object, 4liey spontaneously used the language of alarm and 
complaint. They wrareMrritteu as a mm migM give notice of fire or 
iirundation, to startle all who beard him, with only so much of doctrine 

^ ik^ Annaks d«t at Rome : and 1/Mn da la 

Ksligiom a religious joiuoal pubihhed at iNo. ^i5« Jsiw 

or 
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or argument as might be necessai^ to account for their |mbltcatioi}| nir 
might answer more obvious objections to the views therein adv<s«ate<l* ^ 
— vol. iii. j). 3. . ? 

The principal contributors to them are understood! to be four 
distinguished Members of the University of Oxford-— Dr. Pusey, 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Cfaur^; the 
Ihw. J. Keble, Professor of Poetry; the Rev. J. D. N^ewman, 
IVilow of Oriel, and Vicar of St. Mary’s; and, the Rev. I. 
Williams, Fellow of Trinity College. The volumes coiti^ist of 
Ihacts on the (!)onstllution of the Church — the Authority of 
its Ministers — the Ordinances, and especially the Sacraments 
of the Church — Refutations of the ICrrors of Romanism, and 
Directions how to oppose it — Reprints of old IVacts on tlie same 
subject — Translations of interesting portions of early Church 
History — Cateiim Patrum, or Collections of passages from the 
grc*at standard English divides, to confirm and illustrate the prin- 
ciples of the Trarts-^and Examinations of certain opinions and 
practices of the day connected with religion ; especially a very va- 
luable criticism on the popular writings of Mr. Abbot and Mr. 
Erskinc. This is evidently a wide rarige, and no unimportant 
c lass of subjec ts ; and, whatever opinion may be held on the inode 
of treating them, it is certainly surprisli^ to find not only mdinary 
men throwing ridicule upon ihein, as questions of forms and 
ceremonies, and as tending to divide the Church upon frivolities, 
but even the excellent Bishop of Chester congratulating bis as- 
sembled eJergy that thciy are relieved from the necessity of 
attending to such trifles, in a passage like the following ; — 

‘ We may regard it,’ he says, * as a compensation for urgent and labo- 
rious duties, tliat the business of a diocese, like that of which we arc 
mernliers, leaves no lime for fables and endless genealogies, and ques- 
tions which are not of godly edifying. We have too much to do with 
realities to be drawn aside by shadows.’ — Charge ^ 1838, p, 3. 

The object of these publications seems to Imve developed %seU' 
by degrees. It began with this question to the clergy — 

‘ Should the governmetit and country’— r[<i« was then and i« now very 
probable] — * so far forget their God as to cast off the Church, to deprive 
it of its temporal lionoura and aubstancoH^ tcAo/ will you rest the clfiiin 
of respect and attention which you make upon yom^ flock ? Hitherto 
you have been upheld by yw birth, your education, your wealth, your 
connexions; should . these, secular advantages cease, on what must 
Christ’s ministers deptM ? r^Vac< /., vol, i. p* I- ‘ 

No one can say that such a questiott was iRdiined, or 
it is not as vit»il to the constitution of the Church, as the qu^iion 
whether the right by which Kings rule be of Gods appointment, 

* Sse atso Tr«et \, vot h, Tract latrodttcfisa to £eet£«^i ttc 

Prophetic Office ef the Church, p, 9. 

or 
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or of expeditoty, or of the popular will, is to the coustitution of 
the State* They poceeded to answer it by reminding the 
clergy of the derivation of their power from the Apostles, through 
Episcopal ordination — in other words, of * the Apostolical Suc- 
cession/ They showed, in addition to the Scriptural character of 
this doKjtrine, that this Succession has been handed down in the 
(Jhurch with scrupulous care from the earliest times* — that at the 
Refoimation it was rigidly preserved by the Cliiirch of England,! 
and suspended by Luther and even by C>alvin with avowed reluc- 
tance, and only under the pressure of necessity;}^ — that it has been 
shown to be an unanswerable argument ftjr the truth of Chris- 
tianity §— that it has been forgotten by ourselves only within the 
last fifty years — that it is the only ground upon which we can boldly 
meet Romanism and Dissent, the one with equal, the other with 
superior claims to a ministerial authority, — and that it has been 
maintained as the great pillar of the Church by the men on whom 
our Anglican thefjlogy rests, and is foundad ; j| for instance, by 
Hooker, Andrews, Hall, Bramhall, Mede, Sanderson, Ham- 
mond, Jeremy Taylor, Heylin, Pearson, Bull, Stillingflect, Ken, 
Beveridge, Wake, Potter, Nelson, Law, Johnstm, Dodwell, Col- 
lier, Leslie, Wilson, Bingham, Samuel Johnson, Horne, Jones 
of Nayland, Horsley, Haber, Jebb, Van Miklert, and Mant. 

The next (jucstion was the polity of the Church. If it be an 
empire and government of its own, and a government appointc^l 
by God, how are we justified in disobeying its laws, especially 
when they face us every day in our Prayer-Bcwks ; and this when 
it is attacked on every side, endangered by the aggressions of the 
State, and numbers ai'e deserting it on account of the negligence 
with which its discipline and teaching are enforced ? 

‘ Methodism and Popery,’ it is observed in the preface to the Tracts, 
Sire in different ways the refuge of those whom the Church stints 
of the gifts of grace ; they are the foster-mothers of abandoned chil- 
dren, The neglect of the daily service, the desecration of festivals, 
the Eucharist scantily administered, insubordination permitted in all 
ranks of the Church, orders and ol&oes imperfectly developed, the want 
of societies for particular religious objects, and* the like deficiencies, 
lead the feverish mind, desirous of a vent for its feelings, and a stricter 
rule of life, to the smaller rdigiems communities, to prayer and Bible 
meetings, and ill-advised initotutions and societies on the one hand — on 

• Tract, 15, vfcb i* . , t OoUiar, p. 11, b* vL p* 46L 

X Bishop Hall, ia his Kpiscopacy by Divine Eight, quotes Calvin’s saying, 
< they are worthy of any anathema who, when they can have Bishops, havjs them 
not* (j). 1,0. 2) t and Boss's, as to the Bishops of the Church of ^ Let 

her enjoy this singular bounty of Qo4, which I wish she may Isold for sver/ (p. I, 
c* 4.) Of Luthar s feeling on this subject it would be idle to multiply proofs. 

6 Leslie*t Short and Easy Method, vol.iih p. 2. 

|] Catenae Batrum on the Apost. Success. Iract, No. 74, vol* iii. 
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the otlier, to tlie edosati and captivating eervices by which Popi^ gams 
its prosdyleB* * . * * . There are zealotis sous and servauia oLthe 
English branch of the Church of Christ, who see with sorrow that «nc i» 
defrauded of her full usefuluese by particular theories and princij>le« of 

the present age And wdiile they consider tliat the revival of this 

portion of truth is especially adapted to break up existing parties in the 
Church, and to form instead a bond of union among all wh% love the 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, they believe that nothing but these neg- 
h'rted doctrines, faithfully prcmdicd, will repress that extension of 
Popery, for which the ever-nuiltiplying divisions of the religious world 
are too clearly preparing the way.’ — Tracts^ vol. i. p. 4. 

Hence the Tracts on the daily service, on th(‘ ofticc of Bishops, 
the ailmirxistration of the Eucharist, the ct‘lehratu>n of Saints’ 
days, the observance of Fasting according to the conimarid of our 
Church, and one or tw^o also on the relation of tiie Church to the 
State. 

With these were necessarily connected two most important sub* 
j(‘Cts — the doctrine of tiie Sacraments, and the authority of the 
diurch in doctrinal matters. The former was the turning point 
of the Reformation. It involves, if thoroughly drawn out, nearly 
every point of faith and practice^ and es])ecmlly the chief difl'er- 
ences between the Catholic Church in EnglamI, and its two opjx)- 
site enemies, Romanism and Dissent But we feel that this is 
not the place to enter on it, 

‘They are not subjects,’ says Dr. Pnsey (in his usual tone of deep 
reverential piety), ‘ for discussion, for speculation, for display of recently 
acquired knowledge ; they are high, inystcrious, awful Christian privi- 
leges, to be felt, reverenced, embraced, realised, acted, l^et men not 
speak of them, until they have practised them, but rather pray God to 
deepen their own sense of them. They will then speak of tiifiiu,if they 
speak at all, more chastenedly and in the ear — not in mixed society or 
in the market-place, and, we may trust, not so as to injure themselves 
or others, or make the mysteries of God a common thing/ 

On this head, also, the authors of the Tracts have puhlish(‘d two 
Catenae Patrum,^ showing that the views which they would revive 
are those of our old standard theologians, Jewell, Hook<?r, Over- 
all, Field, Andrews, Hall, Mede-^the compilers of aho Scotcli 
and American Prayer-Bcmks — BraiUhaU, Cosin, Heylin, Ham- 
mond, Thorndike, Sancroft, Patrick, Bull, Still iixgdeqt, Beveridge, 
Comber, Nelson, Sherlock, Grabe, Leslie, Brett, Wheatley, 
Ridley, and Horsley, with a number of other eminent divines, 
without including the emrly Church, which our own Church 
acknowledges as her progenitor and guide. 

' The question of the authority of the C burcht or the right doctri ne 
of Tradition, was first boldly revived by Professor Keble in a sermon 
* Trskct, No, 81, P4&2, aud No. 78, rol* ib. 
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preachp^ at .Winchester. JtJmbeen followed up (No? 78, voL 
iv.) by along Caten^a^ confirming the views of the Traots by the 
testimony of forty-two of our greatest theologians — ^for instance, 
Jewell, Hooker, Overall, Ficild, Hall, Jackson, Mede, Archbishop 
Usher, Bramhall, Sanderson, Cosin, Hammond, Thorndike, Tay- 
lor, Heylin, Pearson, Bull, Stilllngflcct, Ken, Beveridge, Patrick, 
Grabe, Watcrland, Bingham, Jebb, and Van Milder t ; besides 
the Conyo<;ation of loQU the Queen's Council of loBCi, the Con- 
vocation of lOOJ, and the Commissioners of l6(iC ; and to these 
must be added Chilling worth himself, the supposed champion of 
the very opposite principles. Dr. Hook, in a \isitatlon sermon, 
(1838,) has added to these the testimonies of our English re- 
formers, and shown that the doctrine contended for by Mr. Kcble, 
instead of being papistical, is ilio true original foundation of the 
bmglisb Church. And a sermon, with a valuable appendix, has 
also been published on the same subject by the Rev. E. Manning, 
( 1 838,) which enters into it still more deeply, and must be conclu- 
sive to twery reader. Shortly stated the doctrine is, ‘ that limnan 
tradition has no place in revelation— that neither the opinions of 
an individual on the interpretation of the Bible, nor the assertions 
of a single church, or any portions of a church, can be admitted 
to mix with the pure word of inspiration — that no individuals 
since the apostles are by themselves exjiositors of the will of 
Christ— that the unanimous witness of Christendom as to the 
t(;aching of the apostles, js the only, and the fully sufficient, and the 
really existing guarantee of the whole revealed faith — that catho- 
licity is the only test of truth.** And both Mr. Kt'kle and Mr. 
Manning have shown that we do possess, liistorically, such a 
guarantee, in the proceedings and remains of the primitive church. 

Of this doctrine it will be easily seen, that, as involving the test 
of truth, ^ the whole fabric of Christianity is virtually connected 
w ith it* I — ^that the roots both of popery and dissent lie in wrong 
views of it— that it forms our only chance of uniting Christians 
in one common belief by fixing for iheir interpreUtion of Scripture 
a standard external to tliemselves— and that wherever it has been 
lost, citlier, in Romanism or in the ultra- Protestant sects, there 
the consequences have been most perilous — in truth, wherever 
extraneous c^jrcumstatKJeSv did not present some counterbalance, 
latal — " the overthrow of inc church and gospel of Christ has 
followed also.’,^ These are mainly matters of fact resting upon 
h^tory^ and libt on preconceived opinions, and controversialists 
irfust be reminded they are to fee dealt with as facts,f;»fm4 

— . J: : ...p: — f 

Freihce to Cntsme, No. 78, vol. iv, ^ 

t Polinct^ft Troatiso 00 the, Churchy vol. it p* 49. 

I Mr. Msuslog's Appenaix, p. 113. 
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ran be met only by tdatorical contriuHetbns. We this, 

because it is on this port df the field that the battle 
hitherto xnbstly fought ; and o|^nent8 have eome fbritatd. in 
great alarm and bustie> but in such entire ignorance Of the teal 
question, and have been engaged so busily in beating the air, 
that it seems most probable that they have never evoh i^ad the 
works which they have ]iroposed to refute. 

It is scarcely necessary to enter more minutely into an 'analysis 
of these Tracts. They conUiti, besides those which have been 
mentioned, two remarkable essays. One (N<h 73. vol. iii,) is on 
the popular writings of Mr. Erskine and Mr. Jacob Abbott, con- 
taining a strong but most necessary warning of their real nature 
and tendency. And we should hope it would have the effect of 
checking their further circulation. It is in itself striking, as ex- 
hibiting the contrast between the earnest, trustful, reverential 
spirit of the writer, probably Mr. Newman, and the bold, pre- 
suming temper of that rationalising spirit which is at present 
prevailing among us. ''J’‘he other (No. BO, vol. iv.) is on the sub- 
ject of ‘ Reserve in communicating Religious Knowledge.’ It is 
written in a touching, humble, childlike temper, which is smgu- 
larly interesting. It inculcates the necessity of dispensing reli- 
gious truth with caution and reverence, not throwing it promis- 
cuously before minds ill suited U) receive it, nor making the most 
solemn doctrinesof Christianity mere instruments to excite tlie 
feelings. This is too much the practice of the present day, and 
cnery sensible man will agree in reprobating it. The warning, 
however, requires to be given with the greatest caution, lest it 
seem to border on a recommendation of a suppression of the 
truth ; andw'e are not sure that the writer has sufficiently brought 
out the eiTors w hich he is combating to save himself from some 
such censures. 

Tile remainder of the volumes consist of shorter Tracts, reprints 
from old divines, chiefly in refutation of the errors of Romanism, 
«and portions of primitive ecclesiastica] history. 

fJiie feature in thetn must not.be omitted — their opposition to 
what is called the popular teligkndsm of the day. To delineate 
this' folly as it appears in the wiitihgs of the world in •which we 
live, w^ould be beyond our present |iurposc. l’h<' contrast be- 
tween it and the spirit of the Tracts may be seen in lujfny essential 
features in a passage from another of Mr. Newinairs works, and 
we select it not only with this view, but as compensating for the 
dryness of this detail, by its natural eloquence. It alludes to th|i' 
prevailing notions on the subject of faith, and to that habit of 
comciomneHs which is at the root of most of our prevailing errors, 
whether in common life or in rdigion • 

‘ True 
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‘ True faith is what may be halted colotirlesa, like air or water j it is 
but the medtima thresh whkk the eeee Christ; and the soul as 
little mlly rests upon it^ and ocmtemplatea it» as the eyeean see the air. 
When, then, men are bent on holding it (as it were) in their hands, 
curiously inspecting^ analyzing, and so aiming at it, they arc obliged to 
colour and thicken it, that it may be seen and touched. That is, they 
substitute for it, something or other, a feeling, notion, sentiment, con- 
viction, or act of reason, which they may hang over, and doat upon. 
They rather aim at experiences (as they are called) within them, than at 
Him that is without them. Tliey are led to enlarge upon the signs of 
conversion, the variations of their feelings, their aspirations and long- 
ings, and to tell all this to others ; — ^to tell others how they fear, and 
hope, and sin, and rejoice, and renounce themselves and rest in Christ 
only ; how conscious they are that they are but “ filthy rags,’* and uW 
is of grace ; — till in fact they have little time left to guard against what 
they are condemning, and Uj exercise what they seem to themselves to 
be full of. Now men in a battle are brief spoken ; they realise their 
situation and are intent upon it. And men who are acted upon by news 
good or bad, or sights beautiful or fearful, admire, rejoice, weep, or are 
pained, but are moved spontaneously, not with a direct consciousness 
of their emotion. Men of elevated minds are not their own historians and 
panegyrists. So it is with faith and other Christian graces. Bystanders 
see our minds ; but our minds, if healthy, see but the objects w^hich 
possess them. As Clod^s grace elicits our faith, so His holiness stirs our 
fear, and his glory kindles our love. Others may say of us “ here is 
faith,” and “ there is conscientiousness,” and “ there is love,” but we 
can only say “ this is God’s grace,” and ** that is His holiness,” and 

that is His glory.” 

* And this being the difiference between true faith and self-contem- 
plation, no wonder that where the thought of self obscures the thought 
of God, prayer and praise languish, and preaching flourishes. Divine 
worship is simply contemplating our Maker, Redeemer, Sanctifier, and 
Judge ; ]>reaching, conversing, making speeches, arguing, reading, and 
writing about religion, tend to make us forget Him in ourselves. The 
ancients worshipped ; they went out of their own minds into the infi- 
nite temple which was aroiind them. They saw Christ in the gospels, 
in the creed, in the sacraments and other rites ; in the visible structure 
and ornaments of His house, in the altar, and in the cross ; and not 
content with giving the service of Aeir eyes, they gave Him their voices, 
their bodies, atwl their time, gave up their rest by night and their leisure 
by day, all that could evidence the offering of their hearts to Him. 
Theirs was i^ot a service onc^ a week, or some one day, now and then, 
painfully, as if ambitiously and lavishly, given to thanl^giving or humi- 
liation ; not some extj*aordinary address to the throne of grace, offered 
by one fot* when friends met, with much point and impressive- 
ness, and as rduch like an ^hortation, and as little like a pmj||r as 
might be ; but every day and every portion of the day was begun^ and 
sanctified with devotion. Consider those seven services of the Holy 
Church Cath(dic in her best ages, which, without enaroaching upon her 

children’s 
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cbildreu’s dutiaa towards ^lis worl4» i^red tliem m their datiei ta ihe 
world unseeiu Ui|wayeTiDif« ,«i«j^gi^i nc^ lU’ged by 6ts 
not heralding fe^ge^ hut reaoUitely, simply^ persevei^aj^yt 

day after day, Snndsy and week day^ fast day and festival^ wedk % 
week, season by season, year by year, in youth and in age^ thrmigh a 
life, thirty years, forty years, fifty years, in prelude of the evetJa^Ug 
chant Ijctbre the tlirone, — so they went on, ** continuing in 

prayer,’’ after the pattern of psalmists and apostles, in the day with 
David, in the night with Paul and Silas, winter and sumracr^ in heat 
and in cold, in peace and in danger, in a prison or a cathedral, in the 
dark, in the day-break, at siin-rising, in the forenoon, at noon, in the 
after iio<)n, at eventide, and on going to rest, still they had Christ before 
tliem ; His thoughts in their minds, His emblems in their eyes, His 
name in their mouths, His service in their postures, magiiifying Him, 
and calling on all that lives to magnify Him, joining with angels in 
heaven and saints in paradise to bless 4nd praise Him tor ever and ever* 
0 great and noble system, not of the Jews who rested in their rites and 
j)rivileges, not of Christians who are taken up with their own feelings, 
and who describe what tlicy should exhibit, but of the true saints of 
God, tlie undefiled and virgin souls who follow the Lamb whithersoever 
he goeth ! Such is the difference between those whom Christ praises 
and tliuse whom he coudeuma or warns. The Pharisee recounted the 
signs of God’s mercy upon and in him ; the publican siiufdy looked to 
God. The young ruler boasted of his correct life, but the penitent 
woman anointed Jesus' feet and kissed them* Nay, holy Martlm herself 
spoke of her “ much service.” while Mary waited on Him for the “ one 
thing needlul.” The one thought of themselves ; the others thought of 
Clirist. To look at Christ is to be justified by faith ; to think of oeing 
justified by faith is to look from Clirist and to fall from grace. He who 
worships Christ, and works for Him, is acting that doctrine which 
another does but enunciate : his worship and his works arc acts of faith, 
and avail to his salvation, because he does not do them as availing.’ — 
Newman an Justification^ p. 385. 

Regarded merely as literature, these publications jiossess a 
high; interest, as coming from the University of Oxford. They 
are indeed the production of a few individuals, and have no 
claim to any sanction from the University itself. But they 
are the natural produce of Us instituti<ms, and indicate, like* a 
float on the water, the setting and force of the current of its 
studies. In this point of view, without any reference to itu* 
opinions which they contain, they exhibit a return, and a 
very vigorous return, to sound principles of e^lucation. Every 
one will allow, that if a century back the University was com- 
parativdy torpid, yet the last fifty years have sc^en a great 
revival ^f activity. But its first movements, as generally ha{)pei;it 
in such cases, were irregular and even mischievous. Original 
thinking was the object professed Clever men, too indolent or 
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too conceited to inqitife wliat diber D^eo faiwl written before them, 
sat dorm to tbiiik out eni^eists .bj tbei^ and what was still 
worse# threw out th^ ibotights as tb^ oaine ii;^pem(^b with a 
h^ojst that no authority had been consulted, end just as hastily as 
if the welfare of the world depended on the publication of some 
cmde fancy. 

By this class of writers the Greek philosophers and our own 
deep school of Platonism in Cudworth, Smith, Berkeley, Norris, and 
More were set aside as mystics ; and Locke, the man who, of al 1 
others, has done most to corrupt our ethics, unsettle our politics, 
and debase our metaphysics, was rec ommended, with Palcy and 
certain Scotch writers, as offering to young minds an easy and in- 
telligible doctrine. As they had no supply of facts from expe- 
rience and research, and the same indolence which would not read 
could not think, except very superficially, a kind of captious 
logic was the only field left for the exercise of ingenuity ; and 
Words, not things, formed the main end of their inquiries. In 
hisUiry nothing was attempted, because the very highest powers 
of originality cannot invent dates and facts. Or, if the subject 
was touched on, some noVel German theory, halt understood and 
uninvestigated, was seized on and put forward in a new dress. Of 
poetry* (it is a remarkable fact, strongly indicating the poverty 
ami riiallowness of the prevailing principles) there was absolutel y 
nothing. And in theol^^, to speak of the Fathers Was to recall 
an antediluvian dream. Each man took liis Bible, theorised on a 
text, discerned some new internal evidence, which was evidencii 
perhaps to no one but himself, or oflered to simplify a mystery by 
some rationalistic process, which ended in the unconscious revival 
of an exploded lieresy. 

Without any wish to depreciate tlie talents and personal wovtli 
of this sclujol of writers, it is evident that such habite of mind, 
indulged in the presence of young men, must do harm. They 
strengthened, and, perhaps, in a great measure, originated the 
worst errors against which we are now struggling throughout the 
country. Men were sent out from the seat of their education 
with the belief that they were to think, not read, judge lather 

t / ' 

♦ We hare not space in the piee'eilU article to go into the poetry which has pro- 
ceeded latelyVrom the Oxford School, hot it tbrms an impottani feature in their 
general contriUution to our literature. We gave u very hrief notice of Mho Christian 
Yeat^ on its first appetrance-~-attd constant reperusaU have only deepened ad- 
miration we then expressed. .Mr. Kehle has founded a school of religious poetry — 
or rather he has revived one-— Which affhrds a most remarkable l^ontmt to the 
^ semi-seasuol tfSusIdna itill in t^ogne with too great a portion of KngW iyaderh. 
fie, indM, is a true poet, and of a very high ord^; and several of his disotpkg 
jure not unworthy to partake in honours. That ottiort should dHtite his strain 
of {sentiment, kna tome eiricature «»e^ maimer, migbt heen expected. 

tljan 
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than leam, Inok to their own ofiiiiiims for tnitb> tnilMd of some 
permanent eattemal flaiidUufd/aiid i$ iiidoitollf^iii their 

cBsy cbaire^ if wy real tvisdoio or gooAsm$ »ooiiM be reached 
withoot toil. And tfao'effbcts we now nm before m* \ ^ 

Happily mother achmlhatsaaceededof a One 

of the most prominent characteristics of the near ^|iidblieaiinns 
from Oxford that they are really lemnedr They eidhihit^ in- 
deed, fjtr more depth and originality of thooght» and far inore of 
logical {K»wer and acoteness, than any writing of the foetner 
class; — but there has been added to this as a pritlcifd^ tliat 
* Individual speculation is not to be substituted for solid Wm-^ 
ing.'"^ And it is satisfactory to tk^e who wish to see the English 
literature) placed on a par with those monuments of labour and 
research which have been raised in Germany and by the Bene- 
dictine writers, that a commencement should have been made 
in this century, and made in the proper place—the University of 
Oxford. Already translations of the principal works of the 
Fathers have been undertaken, with a nc^ edition of tbs cirif ittal 
text. A translation of the epistles of anoient ecd^OliaSIteal 
writers, as the best basis of a sound church history, has s&te been 
planned; and such a general interest in the subject haf Itecn 
thus revivecl that the £^mand for ancient theidogy in Ellwand, 
coupled with a recent demand in America and otbet eomilrie«, 
not unconneete^i with similar circumstancesi has entirely imhausted 
the market. t . It 

* Ksrnest Hemoast, Traetiii, Vul. lil, p. la* ^ 

t As thii isvlval at thfiolf>gy is a voyy fast ia tlw literature 4^ history 

of the day> It may bo iatereetmit to wSd a tew patUcjaUis, which are given ou the 
autherlty of au omiu^t bookaeUer. 

There Ate now publishing in Paris the fuUowlng re^^Hhils of Benodhttinootlltious, 
with ssiett4atiotts of the (ext 
8t^ Chiyfoetomi Ojpera, 15 vok in 25 naris, r^y al 8vo« 

Au^tisimi 0|>eira, fl vole, in 22 |)arts, 

Busilii Oobta, S vote, in 6 parts. 

Of them Wgie aa4 ssfmidvftworkA shove iNMl eopiei m regukrtyeelAss the 
volmms appear; aa4 prv^hshly (he wMe iu^rasaisa of I(^ ooinea wdt hs mU as 
soon a« coihVXeted. 

Amhroeli Opera, 4 

' ^*^* (^*^* ^***t<^*^* 1838-38. At five ftaiics a volotiw. 

tjactfeatii Opera, j 

The aaaci extent of this aedes is nojt imOfa; bat, from the form and latr price, 
itk evidenithatakrgeaiaeiioatelbtedcm* . 

4oeepihtt% 5 vols, I2mp. , 
l^lo 4m4«»usi 3 veL ijiino* 

Cleimesa AtecaiiiMami, i vpli, ISmo. 

Odgim, 3 vol#, 

Tb&aet;isOlmsbeefig<d*'gon fw aopM» yesr% Slid eellsis%iiiiai)ystt^*diltwio 
glidings a volume. Aftotlwr ssihw has Wkeomaienred at heipaic syTaiieiisiO!. 
Of the taxi of hi. An^dnai^ ConfMouii po Im than pm «cli|h>Si pub- 
lished in the eoujrfie oC, last y(gw; miK Jis ts h»4 SCS hi Oxford. 

\ou hxm. NO. cxxvi. ii N 
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It i$ to be hoped that tW restored titeology will not be allowed, 
either in the University or elsewhere, to supersede the other 
sciences, and classical literature. The latter, indeed, it can 
scmfcely dispense with ; but the former are in danger of being 
neglected for a study so much more elevated and insipiriting. Of 
physical sdences especially, it should be remembered, that, having 
very little root in themselves, they require occasional encourage- 
ment j and that, however humble in their sphere, they may be 
made very useful servants, when kept in their proper subordi- 
nation : Principatum non habent, auclllari dednuit/ They are 
a part, tVough an inferior part, of the empire of human knowlc^dge, 
and as such arc not to lie unoccupied, ]>ut to be seized on and 
Christianised, like the rest. 

With this precaution, there is every reason to be jdeased with 
the new impulse given to theological studicjs. In themselves, 
apart from all higher considerations, they will give men greater 
depth and solidity of mind ; and accustom them, in all their spe- 
culations, to the same careful and serious habit of inquiry, which 
they are obliged to practise when treading on holy ground. They 
bold out a hope,' also, of restoring a deep philosophy, without 
which a deep theology can scarcely be maintained, and a nation 
must soon sink down into a general meanness of thought and 

Of translations from the Fathers, seyeral have been published lately hi Germany ; 
andinParU, ^ Les Peres des deux Premiers Siecles/ five volumes, 8vo, at seven francs 
the volumc^and a larger series by the Abb6 Guillon, of which upwards of twenty 
volumes have already appeared. With respect to the Library of the Fathers now pub- 
lishing in Oxftwd, of the two first v^lnmes which have appeared, upwards of 1200 
(Bopies have been sold in the first three months. Of Mr. Jacobson's Apostolical Fathers 
nearly the whole edition has been sold in the first six mouths. The entire edition of 
Mr. Palmer's Treatise on the Church has been sold in about the same time ; and there 
have beim already two editions of a work on the Antiquity of the Liturgy by the 
same author. The demand for the older £ngU)>h divines has so increased that many 
are not to be procured at all, and others only at a great advance of price, which 
seems rapidly increasing; for instance, Field on the Church has risen from 15r. to 
3/. and Is hardly to be met with at any price. Coliyer’a Church Hifeiory has 
rifiiea fmm two guineas to five or six. The works of Hammond, Patrick, Brett, 
Thorndike, Hickes, &c., are equally in request. Many have been reprinted, and 
have succeeded beyond expectation ; and reprints at Oxford of Snttoii, Taylor, Laud, 
and Cosin, are meeting with a very rapid sale. — ^The note cannot be Closed without 
referring to the important part which might be taken by the Clarendon press in 
assisting or directing this movement. The University is surely bound to employ 
the magnificeti|t revenues derived from it in procuring the very best editions of 
such works, wlWther the Fathers or Anglican divines, as ought to be iu the hands 
of tlie public, arid (^specially of the clergy. It must be seen, with great regret, 
that the Libran^ of the Fathers k an undertaking of individuals, who ought not to 
be exposed to risk where the public good is concerned, and over whose selection 
the University can exercise no control. Hwrely the repubUcation of standard books 
on theology, ixt the best form, at the cheapest rate, and with care and prudence — 
and we may add, their diffusion both at home ahd abroad, or in grants to the colonial 
dioceses — such is we rejoice to see have been already made tO Canada and Australia 
^ie the due return to be made tbr the monopoly enjoyed by the UniversitVi and the 
best answer to the charges of its enemies. 

action. 
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ages^ and aMinciiiQ df 

the ancient tlieokgy, ih^ tndre they will beectoe modeet ai^l 
and firm : modesty ftnrfi a teverentkl feeling n)wnrdi thdiif 
tots; active^ from emnUtlon ; and fifm, from being 
authority. It was a wise remark of Niebuhr, that the Pnfencli 
would scarcely become a great nation until their studies Were 
closely connected with the hist<iry of past ages, and they Bad 
learned ^ to consider themselves more as but one link in the gr^at 
chain of nations.’^ much of out own national gi^at- 

ness kis been lost, bUh morally and politically, by losing sight of 
our relation to the past, we know from the experience of the pre- 
sent. As to the position of the Church, its whole safety neees-' 
sarily depends (humanly speaking) upon its learning ; and its 
chief danger lies in the individual ingenuityof its teachers. And 
if, politically (that we may take this low gi’ound also), tiw 
Church is to he maintained as the very ark of the constitution, its 
learning must be maintained likewise ; and men must acquiesce 
patiently, though with the learning there rises up a somewhat 
more stubborn and uniractable adherence to principles than is 
always convenient for political partisanship. 

In addition to the learning of the Oxford publicationst there is 
something ve^ pleasing and striking in their general tone, Not 
that they are, mr the most patt, remarkable as compositions : for the 
style, particularly of Dr. Pusey, is at times harsh and perplexed, 
as if formed by an early acouamtanne with German writings; and 
in some, mostly of the early Tracts, the attempt to be clear and 
familiar, when the thoughts are deep, has produced a stiflhess and 
primness, . singularly contrasted with the ease and vigour with 
which the language flows when a natural warmth of feeling is 
readmitted to it. 

But there is— what is sd rare in the present day — an absence 
of self ; a straightforward^ earnest*mmded endeavour m commu- 
nicate information and suggest thoughts, which are evidently felt 
to be of vital importance— which are not to conciliate favour to the^ 
teacl^rsoxto escite admiration, Wtodogood; and this, not upon 
a principle of expediency and escalation, as if the diuj^ was to m 
measured by its results, btt| as a message which the messen^ is 
bound to deliver, whether men will hear or whether they will for- 
bear— a message tvbich hint its own dcstiny*to speed it — ^^which 
sooner or later will find its own— which will wort its o^n way* 
defend its own cause> fulfil its own end, by a living Instmot ef 
truth, whether other minds embra^ it or not Probably foiich 
of the infl ueuefe erf jdiese wTjtii^ been derived fitmi this right 

* Bei^itc. ol Miebi^, pi is/jlioad. 

a N 2 —but 
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tiiihiippily» i» !th<s praK&nt iiavel — addres®- 

in^ rmdecs on religibiiii aubjecta^ \ ' : 

There is, indeed, a result, very common wheii men of retired 
a«d tjontemplative habits thus resolutely follow out their owti views, 
without reference to the world around them : they must often sec 
whit men in the world do not see, and sta^ what is startling ; and 
then they are called imprudent and incautious. Now, that we are 
startled by opinions is no test either of truth itself, or of the pru- 
dence with which it is exhibited. There may exist a deep disease, 
requiring a strong medicine ; and a strong medicine in a weak 
bfKly must cause a great shock. Thus, ifwn age lias waded far 
into disorder, insubortUnation, low materialistic views, rationalism, 
neglect of forms, indolence, and self-indulgence, they must be 
roused by setting before them principles of order and discipline ; 
high theories, which ivill be called mysticism ; the law of faith ; 
the value of externals ; self-denial, energy, and patience. And 
this cannot be done without a shock; and the violence of the 
shock proves, not the incautiousness of the process, but the neces- 
sity of its application. Incautious it will be, if these new princi- 
ples are put forth alone, without reminding men that they are not 
to absorb them in turn — without balancing them by their coun- 
teracting tendencies ; but with this, it must be confessed, after can- 
did examination, the writes of the Tracts are rarely, if ever, to be 
charged. If they have attacked ultra- Protestantism, on the one 
hand,^ they have struck Romanism with the other. f If they 
have recalled man’s thoughts to works, they have not trenched on 
justification by faith. J If they have insisted upon forms, they have 
endeavoured to spiritualise them alL§ If they have elevated the 
office of the clergy,|| they have laid on them an increased weight 
of moral responsibility.^ If they have raised the Church before 
men’s eyes,^* they have taught them to look through always, 
and see in it Him who is its Head.f f Self-examination is en- 
foi*eed, but self-consciousness deprecated. Respect for tradition 
revived, §§ but veneration for the Scriptures revived too.jjjj WhiJe 
men are carried back to the study and imitation of antiquity,^^ 
#they arc reminded, sdso^ of their allegiance to the Church mto 
which they tyere bom.**’*' Rationalism is condemned,! ft 


» Newman oa Romaiiiam, Tract 73, voL iii. ' 
t Tracts 7 1 , 7% vnk iii. t Newmaa on Jurtilieliiioa, p. 

^ Tracts IB, 32, 34; l-£, 16. U Tracts t, 7, 10, U*. 

C TmH 62,65. 50, and others of Bishop WusotaV* 

Tracts 1 1, 36, 47, 59, voJ. b ^ ^ . 

i f Newman an JusUfteatam > see a very stw W pawaipf, p. 226, 

1 1 Newman an J ustifiaaiiou, p. 365. §§ nLeble*s Sernwm and AppenoiX. 

m Pusey on Bantisni^, vol. iii. p. 197. f f Tfact i. 

Lcuex to Bishop of Os^ord,p. 17* > fft Teeet 73. 
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but the mclent of tbeir testimony mtrietecbf 
self is iiiip0sed>| bnfc superstitious ascetidsm rheckecl§ Thu 
privileges of baptism ate vet so m to enbanc# llle 

necessity of practical hdiness.j] The Jeieets of the Heformafiflfi 
are pointe<l oui,^ but this is coupled with a grateful ac^knOwMg^ 
ment of the blessings of which GckI made it the source,’*^ And 
many other instances might be added. If they are not inson** 
sible to departures in our own Liturgy from the primilivo mcnlelSt 
they state broadly that we must cherish what we ]K>s$ess, and 
^ that there cannot #b real alterations without a schism/ff If 
the principle of the Apostolic Succession compels them to draw 
a broad distinction between the Church and sectarians^ they 
speak of them, particularly of Presbyterians, with kindness, aud 
most distinctly, m numberless passages, disclaim all uncharitable 
conclusions, inconsistent with the just sense of individual worth 
and piety, and the untoward eircoinstances of former times, u)ud#r 
which existing arrangements took place. If obedience to the 
King is revived, §§ it is not stated nakedly, as in Filmer’s and other 
treatises, but is coupled with its own preservative against extniVa'^ 
gance — the principle of faith in CSod and obedience to Ilis ap*» 
pointment, ‘whose authority he hath.* And if the sjstem of 
mystical interpretation is applied to the IJible, there is no sacri<* 
fice of the letter, but rather a more strict adlierence to it.|(j( 

These instances may be sufficient ; and if these writers Ure to 
be fairly criUeised, and especially if the panic-fem* which prevails 
of rash innovation is to be allayed, attention must be given to this 
their ordinary mode of stating truth. Nothing can be more 
uiilike than this to rashness or party-spirit, or is a fairer test of 
their intentions and mofl judgment. 

One more remark must be made on the general tone of 
these writers, Their discussions are polemical, and directed 
against errors, grievous in themselves, and which evidently shock 
thoir feelings as well as their belief. But even tlieir opponenta 


* Isctutes fill lUmmtiUim, lect, t. vi. t l*refaceto Cjril, vol. ii. p. 6, ^ 

I Vol. i. Ko. 18. J tWpy, Tract m Fsstmg, p. 7* 

II Ikam m Bs|rfitni, Tract 111, S. v. ^1 Fuwy on Ikpltstil, p 193, 

jNo, S9, p/ieS. ft Kariiest p 27. 

U Tract, No. 47, tal. porHimlarly Fusey^o betfer to thf^iKliop of Os* 

forfl,ip. iSS, vheroao qwtes the #oi«« of UrimiUall, who diwivooiiig a 

liai^ CoaSlmctioii |»ol by dcfbofltrs of Pf«sliytf‘iy on hk oii^erifoa of the divmct 
right o# Kpheopaey Wo aw son© of thwesard-bcartoii pewoat. This mi©- 

tsKO pToceodoth from sot distiagitisbittg botlrWrt tlio /rsr mfftre and e*aww<r of o 
Church, which wo do wodtly gtoat them, aud tW k^^yri/jr or perfi^m OC a 
Church, whloh m waaol gwat thew without pwonrlag frosi Iho judgmoat of tho 
CathoheChisiclt/ 


111 oa II 1, li. I«r. • 
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apkrtowledge'*' that the| haye "mitten throtighp«t a$ Cbri«tians 
should write, ahstaioing frtoi bitterness and invective, and from 
censures on individuals, and with a*dee|) humility ?^nd r0yerence^ — 
becoming men who feel that, even in disputing with .men, theyarn 
disputing about holy things, and in the presence of holy 

This is the more remarkable, because tb^ have for a long time 
been made the objeci of violent attacks. Even in the University 
of Oxford, where, personally, they are deeply respected, they are, 
we believe, sometimes regarded with a certain degree of suspicion 
and alann, peculiarly painful to earnest-minded men. We do 
not quarrel with this hesitation to adopt seemingly new views, in a 
place like Oxford, or, indeed, anywhere — quite the contrary ; and 
yet, it naturally would provoke irritation. But out of Oxford 
there has been a violence of opposition far more easy to bear with 
patience, but far more distressing and oflensive to mere specta- 
tors, The most idle tales have been circulated, publicly and 
privately ; in journals of all classes ; in Scotland, where it was 
found impossible to give a public dinner without denouncing Pr. 
Puscy and 'Mr. Newman as enemies of the Church of England 
and in Ireland, where it is understood that the clefgy with a 
national vehemence are anxious to rise, en masse, against them ; 
though it is acknowledged that scarcely a single Tract has ever 
fonnd its way into the country. 

Within the Church of England the greatest opposition has 
arisen from a class of religionists wlio avowedly take their views 
from garbled extracts in a party paper, and even venture to con- 
fess, in the midst of their censures, that they have peyer read the 
works themselves, and dt> not intend to read them for fear of con- 
tamination. Even boflies of clergy have been found tp join in the 
same clamour, with the same ignorance. Not very long since, 
the clergy of a whole district in the west of England met — and re- 
solved unhesitatingly to enter a protest against the Oxford Tracts. 
The protest was on the point of being made, when some one spg- 
gestf^^d that it might be better tp read them first; and, as it was fou^ 
that this preUmiuary step had been universally omitted, the so- 
ciety resolved itself into sectif)ns to read what they had deter- 
mined to condemn, and the protest was postponed till the follow- 
ing mfeetingf We give this as a fact, and as a specimen how little 
we can trust the real temper of even an a^e which boasts so mpeh 
of its gentle, tolerant, equitable, and enlightened dealinp, eipe*' 
rially with tlieolo^oal opponents. ' ^ 

These calumnies, also, have been reiterated and Ixelieved in 
the %e of the m(jst positive denials from the partmt accusi^. 


aixiSbg^ers, Ancient CimiliamW, n* si. 
t See UleterlWes, Dec* ^,1838. 
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from disinteresM apd eveti from , iho Biibap of 

the diocese. Men JITO called^ Pajpists who w 
Popery, with infinitely more of learning and of than perfinj^ 

any of their contemporaries ; trailors to the Church of Englamli 
when their time, talents, and money, are devoted to suppo^ it; 
violators of the Rubric, when they are enforcing its authority; 
theorists and inventors of novelties, in the same page which stig*^ 
inatises them as bigots to anti<|uity and authority ; upholders i>f 
human traditioDi while they arc blessing God that the Churefi 
rests on no Ixuman names, but on the inspiration of the apostles 
and founders of a party, when thoir avowed o)>ject is to merge aJl 
parties iny the Catholic Church. Ami, after all, there is no 
party in existence ; since, with the cxct*ptiou of three or four 
friends, other writers in the same cause are evidently independent 
assertors of their own personal views. 

Certainly, to lookers on, there is something very suspicious in 
these ambidexter attacks. Either the Oxford writers are little 
short of lunatics, or such charges are not far from li!)c}s. And in 
this tUlemma, we should be inclined to take refuge with another 
ciass of critics, composed both of Papists and ultra- Protestants, 
who have condescemled to reiul what th<‘y condemn, and, finding the 
works contain neither Popery nor ultra- Protestantism, l)ut protimts 
against each, and protests urged with a learning and a piety which 
it is impossible not to respect, liave fallen in their tmrplexity 
upon the hypothesis, that so much g<K)dness, coupled, as they 
each siuppose, with so much error, can lie nothing else but the 
prophesied appearance of the Mystery of Iniquity.” AH this 
idle violence is very sad. But this is not all. 

We have been in the habit for many years of priding ourselves 
on the good sense and discrimination of the English p<*ople ; and 
especially on the wide circulation of information, so that what is 
done in one corner of the empire is known the next <lay at the 
Other, to the great benefit and enlargement of our minds, and the 
increase of ourhapiwness and virtue. This, ii we remember 
was made one of the main reasons for the Reform Bill. Nothing 
was hidden from the knowledge of the jicoplc; «md therefore 
power should not be withheld from them. Now it is certainll' 
disappointing and humiliatiug to find that, even in the I9th 
century, of one place, and that a very important pla^, in the very 
heart of the country, open to the most public observation, and 
communicating constantly with all the otlierproviures, the English 
people, at this day, seem to know as little, and to believe as many 
selfrevidmt absurdities^ as of the countries tn the notth of 
Hearn’s river. Even on the spot> a writer distingui shed in po y"- 
f Tmi, Ns. 69,pri01 fIsScs to k 
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Sica] science, and whn candidly ridicules the notion of treating: 
the new doctrines as Popery, yet is led by the prevalent credulity 
to use such language as this : — 

*In confirmation of these views,* says Professor Powell, ‘reference is 
made to the avowed opinions of tliis party proclaimed in print, to the re- 
publication of ancient ptipish or semi-jiopish documents and rituals, to the 
recommendation of them by modern comments and panegyrics. Much is 
also heard of the real or supposed seciet influence exercised by some lead- 
ing zealots upon their devoted followers, both in the University and out of 
it. Keports arc in circulation of secret meetings and discussions in deep 
conclave, among the leaders and the initiated ; of assemblies of a more 
popular character, suited to the mass of disciples ; of means used, witli 
great skill and discrimination of character, to entice and, entrap novices of 
promising talent. Whispers, moreover, arc heard of the more profoundly 
austere exercises of the more advanced ; of the rigorous observances of 
the ordinances of the Church, of private assemblies for daily service at 
early matins and late vespers; of the restoration of obsolete practices in 
the Church services; of vestments and crosses; of postures and bowings. 
Mysterious hinl 8 are beard of the asceticism of the more deeply initiated, 
of days spent in rigorous fastings, of nights passed in vigils, or on the hare 
floor, of secret penanee.sand macerations of the flesh. All tliis, and much 
more, is suspected.’ * 

And we could wish that the writer had contented liimself witli 
adding, ‘ perhaps, with little foundation/ or at least had men- 
tioned the grounds which he says ‘ do really exist for some such 
statements.’ 

It may matter little to the indhdduals accused, whether such 
ahsurd apprtdiensions prevail or not ; but it matters very much to 
the University, and to the Church and the country. Once strike 
a panic into the mind of the English people, be it on politics, or 
cx)mmerce, or religion, and they run into extravagancies, always 
melancholy and evil, but in the present instance peculiarly mis- 
cliievous. And for this reason it is necessary to speak seriously 
of fancies which would he otherwise too palpably ridiculous to he 
noticed. The public may be assured that the University of 
Oxford is perfectly clear of Jesuits. It is carrying on no corre- 
spondence with Papal emissaries ; it is planning no inno\^tion in 
the Churchy-nothing but a reform of the hearts and minds of 
Churchmen, hy recalling them to their own professed principles 
of obedience' and order. It is also perfectly quiet. Whatever 
ferment its writii^s have produced without, within the University 
there is little controversy at all ; and what has hitherti> been 
w ritten on the opposite side of the question by Dr. Shuttlewrortli 
and Pmfessor Powell is marked with great Quietness and courtesy^ 

The popish or semi-popish publications alluded to by Mr* 

♦^raAifion p. 3* 


Powell 
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Powell reduce tlimselVe^ oh iiitjuiry into two little tracts* One 
is the celcl^atcd < CominoOitorium of Vinceiitius of Lerins; of 
whieh, in addition to the use made of it at the Reformation aia^aioft, 
the Church of Rome, it is sufficient to say, with the late Bishop 
J ebb — * 

‘That it has been received, extolled, and acted upon by such men as 
Ridley, Jewell, Grotius, Overall, Hammond, Beveridge, Bull, Ilickes,. 
Bramhall, Gnibe, Cave, and Archbishop King; that it has been ad- 
mired expressly, even by Chillingworth ; that it has been iinTCservcdly 
acknowledged as a just and true guide by Bishup Taylor/ 

The other semi-popish Tract, with a still more jKipish nant^* 
is a reprint of the celebrated ‘ Treatise of Ratram, or Bertram, on 
the Sacrament ^>f the Lord’s Supper/ It was written in tho 
ninth century to oppose the doctrine of Transubstantiatiott, then 
first introduced. It has been condemned by the Council of Trent 
and the principal Romish writers; was substantially republished, 
under the shape of a Saxon Homily, by Archbishop Parker and 
fourteen other bishops, to oppose the Romish doctrine ;f was the 
book which converted Ridley, and, through Ridley, Cranmer him- 
self, from the Romish views of that Sacrament ; and no less than 
four translations of it have been publislicd before in England, 

The charge about ‘ popish rituals’ probably refers to the reprint- 
ing of some little devolumal works, by very illustrious members of 
the Church of England, consisting chiefly of arrangements of the 
Psalms and the Collects of our own Liturgy ; and it indicates a 
return to a more healthy devotional spirit, that the public hav0 
been able to appreciate the quietness and sobriety of their tone, 
compared with the heated extravagance of niodcu n iiopular religion. 
Of one Tract, indeed, (No. 75.) we had heard much, jis an alarming 
relapse into the popish practice of prayer for the deiwl. Without 
entering into this subject, which has laUdy excited so much interest* 
it is enough to say, with Bishop Taylor, that ‘ such general pn^yers 
for the dead (as were used in the Primitive Church) the (vliurch 
of England never did condemn by any express article, but left it 
in the middle J and that as a private opinion, the practice has 
been maintained and sanctioned by most of her great authorities.^ 

The 


* I-jfo, vat ii. p, 349. f Life of Ridley, ppi 163, 105. 

I Disstu^tve from Popery, Hebei’s Edition, vol, x. p, 14H. f 

§ Por instaate— 

Archbishop Rramball, Answer to the Epistle of Mr. de la Militiere, Works, p. 
Atchbhhop Usher, Answer to the Challenge of a uesuit, ch. 7. 

Bishop Ovmll, h’ ichoUs on the Liturgy^ AdiUtionat iwtes, p. 6^ 

Bishop Cmtif Par»er conceraing dwJ chief points of 

Konte and the Cbun^h of England. 


Bishop Andrews, 1 .J 

Bishop Montague, | HeyHtt*« Summe of Chtistian Theology, p. 451 , 452, 
Doctor Hey Un, | ' 

Doctor FieW, 3fd Book of the Church, ch. 1 7, and Appendix, p. 7^X 

Bibhop 
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The Tract, howevci*, in question was found on examination 
U> be nothing: more th<an some selections from the Breviary, on 
which our own Church semces were founded, published for the 
purpose of ^ wresting a weajion from the hands of the Romanists 
of ‘ discriminating and separating off the Roman r^rruptions from 
the primitive Church ^ of impressing persons with a truer sense 
of the excellence of the Psalms/ which form the main body 
of the work ; ‘ of illustrating and explaining our own Prayer 
Book;’ and of ‘^providing matter for our private devotions 
frojn the same source from which the Reformers arranged 
our public s(*rvl(;cs.’* One thing indeed might better have 
been omitted. We may be allowed, or rather sliould be encou- 
raged, t(j cherish the memories of the dead, to 'mark the days 
when they wcn'c taken from us, to maintain our coinraunion 
with them still, 1 hough separated by the grave, and especially to 
keep constantly before our eyes our long ancestry of good and 
holy men, who are to bo our example and support in the Church : 
but it is for the Church herself to fix whom we should thus 
sanctify and honour. When individuals select individuals, there 
is a danger of lapsing into that evil which in Romanism has led 
to the worship of tutelary saints, and in many modern sects to the 
excessive veneration for individual teachers. Bishop Ken’s ex- 
cellence no one will doubt; but the principle of individuals se- 
lecting him to commemorate, not as a private friend, but as a 
saint of the Church, is surely indefensible. This however is not 
the point complained of — and tliose who complain indulge so uni- 
versally in no very dissimilar practice, that they require no answer. 

The Tract we arc speaking of has indeed been assailed on an- 
other ground, as if it sanctioned addresses to the Virgin Mary and 
the iSfiints. Th(! Tract, contra, expressly condemns ‘ the invo- 
cation of Saints’ as one of the chief ‘ j)ractical gricjvauces’ of the 
Romish system, and one of those ‘ which should he put in the fore- 
ground in tliis controversy’ — an ‘ infringement upon the plain word 
of G(kV — a ' violatu)n of our allegiance to our only Saviour,’ &c. &c» 
But this charge has been answered in so full and satisfactory, a 
manner by Dr, Pusey, in his letter to the Bishop of Oxford, 
(p. lf)2,) that it is needles to say more on the audac’ious calumny. 

As to the ‘ secret influence,’ and ' secret meetings,’ and * deep 
conclaves oft the initiated,' inquiries on the sjiot will, we fear, dis- 
pel that interestingly alarming illusion, which would conjure up a 

— ^ 

llisho|) llickes, 2ii(l Collection of Conhoversial Letters, p. 87. 

Bidiop BtillingHeef, llational Account of the grounds of Protestant Religion, 

p, 3, ch. C, sec.8. 

Bishop Bull, The Corruptions of the Church of Rome. Burtons 

^ Rdit, vol. ii, p, 261. 

W« might add Bishop Jehh, and others. 

^ Tract 75, voUlii*, pp. I— 11. 
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romance of Jesuitism in ^ place like the University of Oxford. 
That great respect is felt for such men as Dr. Pusey^ and Pro- 
fessor Keble, and Mr, Newman, is, we suspect, undoubtedly 
true. That young men who know their character and read their 
books should be much captivated with them, is not at all sur- 
prising. Learning, coupled with humility and piety, and warm- 
lieartedness, and principles which offer some solid foundation for 
belief and practice when all truth is shaken elsewhere, and no 
guide is left to man but his own wilfulness, naturally does com- 
mand respect ; but if authorities on the spot are to be trusted^, in- 
stead of planning or exercising an extensive influence either secretly 
or publicly over the minds of old or young, ttie very outside number 
of those who could be considered identified with the Tracts is 
scarcely ten or twelve, if indeed so many. The University has 
not compromised itself ; the Heads of Houses do nothing ; the 
most influential men openly ])rotest against committing them- 
selves to any tiling like a party. The students of course are kept 
aloof from the controversy ; and the more thoughtful and earnest- 
minded, who might be carried away by the excitement of a new- 
seen doctrine, are not only placed under a discipline, which will 
permit no extravagance of the kind, but arc warned against it by 
the very principles which they read Adhere; to the (vhurch of 
your fathers, eschew human anti individual authority, practise 
obcjdlence, and guard against wilfulness and self-indulgence,* 

Of secret conclaves we have heard nothing. There is indeed a 
society for the cultivation of Theology, at which any scuiior mem- 
ber of the University maybe present ; and where papers — (which 
are usually published afterwards) — are read in the presence of 
twenty or thirty strangers. And undoubtedly the existouct; of 
the Tracts proves combination on the jiart of those who write 
them to publish their common opinions. But, instead of being 
alarmed at this association, those who have examined the; history 
of sects and parties will be rejoiced that the; present doctrines 
emanate from an dssociatitni, not from an individual. It is indi- 
vidual teaching, individual authority, individual names, which the 
Church has to dread, and from which heresies and schisms have 
proceeded. When men act together, |bcy act more, slowly and 
deliberately, under mutual correction, with the aid of more know- 
ledge, and with more checks upon that self-agencynn which all 
attempts at reformation must commence, and which is the real 
spirit to be watched and counterpoised : anil, moreover, there ig 
then no central point on which a body of rash adherents may fasfen 
themselves> without thought or discretion j as in the cases t)f Luther, 
and Calvin, and we may add Wesley, converting individuals into 
I>opes, and losing sight of the minister of the Church in the 

leader 
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leader of a paHy. So long as the Tracts proceed frdm a body, 
and that body acts independently of the great mass of those who 
agree mainly with their opinions, everything is safe. We shall 
have no repetition of heresies founded on the fancies and known 
by the names of individuals. 

^This is the very distinction,' says Mn Newman,* between our 
Church and (for instance) the Lutheran; that they arc Lutherans, 
hut we are not Cranmerites, nor Jewellites, but Catholics — tnem- 
bers, not of a sect or party, hut of the Catholic and Ajjostolic Church. 
And while the name of Luther became the title, his dogmata were 
made the rule of faith of his followers; his phrases were noted, 
almost his very words were got by rote. lie was, strictly speaking, the 
master of his school. Where has the English Church any such head ? 
Whom does she acknowledge hut Christ and his Apostles, and as their 
witness the consent of fathers ? What title has she, but as an old 
father speaks, “ Christian for her name, and Catholic for her sur- 
name ? ’* If there is one thing more than another which tends to make 
us a party, it is the setting up the names of men as our symbols and 
watchwords. Those who most dec])ly love them will not magisterially 
bring them forward, and will rather shun than denounce those who 
censure them.’ 

We undcrstatid that the sincerity of these views is so fully ac- 
knowledged by those who arc acquainted with the parties, that in 
no good society at Oxford could persons be permitted without 
check to use the name either of Dr. Pusey or Mr, Newman to 
denote their opinions. It is for persons wholly ignorant of facts to 
invent such terms ; and they cannot he too strongly reprobated. 

Another rumour, full as rife with follies and falsehoods as that 
of jcsuitieal' conspiracies, relates to innen ations introduced in the 
ritual of the Church by clergymen of Oxford. Our object, let it 
be remembered, is not to defend one system of opinion or another, 
but to assist in allaying, if possible, a dangerous ferment, and to 
do justice to a body of men who, whether in some points erro- 
neous or not, are men of piety, learning, and zeal, and are de- 
voting their talents and their all to the cause , erf a Church in 
danger. Two answers have been given to this charge of innova- 
tion, which are perfectly conclusive. One is a letter hy Dr. Pusey 
to Arphdeflfcon Townseiwjlji published in the ‘ British Magazine,* 
[vol, xii, p. 637]^ in which he enters, at length, into the facts 
of the case. ' It is too long to be quoted, ancl the whole sliould 
be reach not m^ely to understand the truth, but to learn by ex- 
ample in, what way Salse charges should be met and answer^ by 
Christians. This letter, and another addressed by the same 
author to an anonymous jester,*!' are models of Christian apologies. 

* Letter to pisussett, p. 27 , ‘ 

f Renoanstroiice to the anthor of the Pope^t Letter^ — KiVmgtoti. 

The 


The spirit in which thjey «ure written must tell upon evexy. reader ; 
and we trust, if any more j^rsonal controversies should arise, ^the 
tone and temper of them will never , be abandoned for sharper re- 
bukes, however well deserved. 

Dr* Pusey’s letter, however, is superseded by an autboriMiye 
statement in a late charge tif the Bishop of the diocese 

M have been^ (says the Bishop, alluding directly to the subject be- 
fore us) * continually, though anonymously, appealed to, in, my oi&ekl 
capacity, to check breaches both of doctrine and discipline, through the 
growth of popery among us. Now, as regards the latter point, breaches 
of discipline, namely, on points connected with the public service of 
the Church, I really am unable^ after diliyeni inquiry > to find an'^ifpinjf 
that can be so interpreted, I am given to understand that an injudi- 
cious attempt was made in one inslafice to adopt some forgotten portion 
of the ancient clerical dress but I believe it was speedily aljandonedt 
and do not think it likely wc shall hear of a repetition of tliis or similar 
indiscretions. At the same time, so much of what has been objected to 
has arisen from minute attention to the Rubric, and I esteem uni- 
formity BO highly (and uniformity never can be obtained without strict 
attention to the Rubric), tliat I confess that I womd rather follow an 
antiquated custom (even were it so designated) with the RubriC| than 
be entangled in the modern confusions which ensue from the neglect 
of it.* 

The Bishop adds some remarks, to which, if it were not pre- 
sumptuous, w'c should add our most cordial concurrence : — 

‘ I may say tliat, in these days of lax and spurious liberality, any- 
thing which tends to recall forgotten trullis is valuable ; and where th^se 
publications (the Tracts for the Times) have directed men’s minds to 
such important subjects as the union, the discipline, and the authority 
of the Church, I think they have done good service ; but there may be 
some points in which, perhaps, from ambiguity of expressnm or similar 
causes, it is not impossible but that evil, rather than the intended gocxl, 
may b#prodiiced on minds of a peculiar temperament. / have more 
fear of the disciple h than of the teachers. In speaking, therefore, of 
the authors of the Tracts in question, I would say that 1 think their du- 
sire to restore the ancient discipline of the (yhurcli most praiseworthy ; 

I rejoice in their attempt to secure a stricter attention to the Rubrical 


* A young clergyman wbihed to confonn to the Rubric, which ijnjoirw 'that in 
the time of his ministration sucl^ornaments should^ be worn as were in the Chu^i 
of Erij * — . . 

Accon 

hui to fke'' iittbric. This has been magnii ^ 

Oxford now walk about with crosses on their gowns. The eijiaggerationv Would his 
ludicrous, if falsehood and credulity were fit subjects fur ; bol it will b® 

useful if it warns young followers against venturing to put in practice any uotiou 
whatever of thtdr own until it is sanctioned by their superiors. It is as epy tube 
Oeli^wUled in interpreting a Rubric as in neglecting it ; in going back as i» gobtg 
forward. And innovation of any kind, at mis tnoment, withoi^ coinpeWi^ aiutbo* 
lity, is highly reprehensible. 

directioiig 
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ditcctions in the Book of Common Prayer; lind I heartily approve 
the si)irit which would refetore a due observance of the fast® and festi- 
vals of tlie Church, But I wopld implore them, hj the purity of their 
intentions, to be cautious, both in their writings and actions, to take 
heed lest tlieir good be evil spoken of — lest, in their exertions to re- 
establish unity, they unhappily create fresh schism — lest, in their 
admiration of antiquity, they revert to practices which, heretofore, have 
ended in superstition.’ 

And then, to prevent the supposition that any censure was 
intended by this admonition, an admonition as paternal as it is 
wise, and in whicli all good men, who had the right, would surely 
join, the Bishop adds, in a note , — 

* There must always be allowaldc points of difference in the opinions 
of good men, and it is only when such opinions arc carried into ex- 
tremes, or arc mooted in a spirit which tends to schism, that the inter- 
ference of those in authority in the Church is called for. The authors 
of the Tracts in (piestion have laid no such painful necessity on me, nor 
have I to fear that they wdll ever do so, I have the best reasons for 
knowing that thej^ would be the first to submit themselves to that 
authority, which it has been tbeir constant exertion to uphold and de- 
fend. And I feel sure that they will receive my friendly suggestions in 
the spirit in which I have here oflered them.’ 

This statement may be sufficient on the subject of innovations in 
ceremotiial matters. It is satisfactory as showing not only that 
really nothing of the kind has taken place ; but that if, in any evil 
hour, such a disposition should appear, there is an authority ready 
to take cognizance of it, and check it with as much of firmness as 
of mildness and discretion. 

Of the ascetic practices which are said to prevail among the 
members of the Oxford school we are most unwilling to speak. 
There is something in self-denial and self-mortification, even 
under the worst of its forms, which shelters it from the ofifeitempt 
or sarcasm of all but vulgar minds. A good man may lament 
deeply, but he will not sneer at it. When a man has learnt 
to restrict his wants — to abandon comforts — to suppress his feel- 
ings — to act upon a law without, instead of an inclination within 
— to bear cold and hunger and sleepless nights, and the dreariness 
which the world puts on at first when stript of its lusts of eve and 
lusts of flesh,— he has made the first step to goodness. It may 
be made too xapidly, too far — on wrong grounds, on a false motive 
—but ^ is a stejp in advance ; and he makes it most boldly and most 
wisely, who thenceforth, not merely in great temptations and 
strong passions, but in every little trifle of life — in the turning of a 
thought, in a word, a gesture, a petty comfort, a favourite delicacy 
— watches sternly over the faintest movements of the enemy within 
him. And, therefore, ^ vigils and fastings, and secret penances 

and 
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and marerations of the flesh>* and self-denid in the mcfeJit trifles, 
supposing that such things do exist, are not fit Subjects for jests 
^^y> hwt least of all by those who are sitting at full boards and 
lolling in easy chairs. 

And, indeed, there is little fear in this day from arty stoicism of 
religion. Stoicism must find another soil to flourish in than an 
age which makes indulgence everything, and art, science, virtue,! 
and relujum,"^ good only as mimsteriiig to comfort. And^ if it 
does come, it will do us no harm. It is an epicurism of heart 
and mind — a lax, voluptuous, selfish spirit — which is the plague 
and poison of this country. 

It is to this we owe our evils : — Ireland, with its extortions and 
debts — its impoverished and absentee landlords — its starving pea- 
santry, and all the long catalogue* of Irish evils : — In England, 
our mass of beggary, ri])e for sedition and crime — a mass created 
chiefly by the blindness of greedy avarice, degraded more and 
more liy its heartless cruelty, and which may one fearful day 
avenge upon this great cmiilrc her cold postponement of moral 
duties to questions of immediate gain in ledgers and taxes: — Our 
public embarrassments, which already bind us band and foot in the 
face of Europe — which nothing but vast private sacrifices can re- 
lieve, and those sacrifices no one will make: tlu? spiritual destitu- 
tion of our Church, and all the evils of dissension-— the bilternc^ss, 
and ignorance, and loss of truth, and desecration of the State, which 

* We have uo wish to enter ujion the jjroperly iheulogical poiiitH in debate, but the 
following extract from Dr. Posey's Letter to the Uishop ofOxfoid may be useful to 
the reader, who is now, for the tirst time, considering tliis controversy, .\fter va- 
rious remarks on Romish Al^olution, ludutgences, &c., and on the Calvinistic abuse 
of the doctrine of Justification by Faith, he proceeds thus:— 

* Our Church, my Lord, here, as elsewhere, apjiears to me to bold a distinct line, 
however she has not been able as yet to revive the* godly <li«i*ipUne” which she 
feelingly deplores. Humanism, as well as Ultra-Protestantism, practically frees a 
man from his past sins ; oiir Church bids him confess tliuf be is ** tied and bound 
with the chain” of them, and to pray llimthal “ the pitilulness oi Ilis great mercy 
may loose us ahe teaches us,* in her daily service, to have our “ sins ev€r before us, 
that so Qo» may /* hide His face from our sins, and blot out all our inifjuitieg she 
bids us come day by day with ** broken and contrite lieartH,'* which Gon ** will wot 
despLe;” to rend our hearts” that “ Gon may repent Him of the evil to seek of 
God correction,” though with judgment, not m His anger to go daily to our 
Father, and say unto, Him that we are no more worthy to be call^i Ifis 8on<*,’* 
She teaches us daily to confess all the sins of our past iife ; all oyr past “ crruig 
and straying,” our having offended against His holy laws/' hava^g left undone 
what we Oitgiit to have done, and done what wo ought not to have done/’ three 
times a-week »he teaches us to pray to be delivered ** from His wrath and from 
everlasting damnation,” and ‘‘ in the day of judgment /• that He would give ug 

** true repentance, forgive us all our sins, negligences, and ignorances.” And in 
Her most Solemn serviw, she would have us approach with true puiitetit hearts 
still gathering before our eyes all the sins of our past lives, that” the reniernbrance 
of them” being ” grievous unto us, and the burthen of them intolerable” we may 
bring them all before Him, pray Him, for Jnsus Cukist’s sake to forgive ns aU 
that is post.” * — Letter^ p, 8B* 
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are to be traced to this ime s^otiroe. And 4t we aigh and groan, 
as if the remedy were ‘ beyond tbe reach of inan t dolmg out our 
pounds and guineas, and sir]>ence8 and sliillings> while millions 
would scarcely supply the wants of our own country, and whole 
continents are crying to u^ to save them from continuing or be- 
cx>ming empires of sin and darkness. And all the while we are 
building ceiled bouses for ourselves, ^adding field to field and 
palace to palace — boasting of our warehouses and commerce — 
covering the sea with our merchant ships — doing everything for 
ourselves, that we may walk in silks and velvet, and fare sump- 
tuously every day ; buti when the work for God and man is called 
for, sitting down with despair and lamentation that we are pm>r 
and in debt* And to this, too, we owe the degradation of our 
character : for, with all our boasts, our character as a people is 
degraded from what it once was. We owe it all to our indul- 
gences and comforts. 

And, therefore, if an opposite school is rising up in our great 
seat of education, which shall teach men to master themselves— 
to economise their pleasures, that they may be liberal in their 
duties— which shall drill and exercise them in hardness — and so 
give them nerve to fight and suffer for us, in the evil days which 
seem approaching ; — if it bring back something of that ancient 
discipline which the deepest philosophy, the greatest legislators. 
Saints, and Martyrs, and the Church and the Bible, deemed need- 
ful for the perfecting of man ; and which, so far from growing 
out of pt)pery, was enervated and destroyed by popery — we see 
nothing but a cause for rejoicing. There is a hope still left us : 
there arc some among us yet who will not shrink in the fiacc of 
peril — ^who will retain high principles — who will not take expe- 
dieniOT as their rule — who will be able to guide and govern us; 
and, ny the blessing of a merciful Pix>vidence, may aave us from 
much^evil yet. And we are rejoiced tlmt they should arise in 
Oxford. Far better that such a place should be ridiculedi for 
asceticism than, as it was of old, for self-indulgence: — 

Nwv yap iiT^arai: vTrep 
^i(ac irinraro <l>ao^ ey Oliiirov 

Even if obtruded on the eye, it may be that we need, as other 
ages and people have needetl, some sight of the kind to startle us 
from our luxurious indolence. But this complaint has no place 
yet. Men only kntjw that warnings have been given by elergjmten 
to obey the commands of their Prayer-book, and not to feast when 
the Church bids them fast.* And from that whicb mayliebeyoiKl 
— those hours of suffering end sorrow, wheil Clnialiana ^retire into 

* 1 ' . .H P '■■ I '.,'. 

* No. lB,voLid^l aifl* 

their 
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their closets to hfpnble thei^^res before the record of thf^ir sins, 
and to battle with the plagtir; of their own heart-*«who will tear 
aside the ve3> jaod bid coarse and sensual eyes look on them with 
scorn ? 

And this may be enough to say of the common tales now circu- 
lated respecting the authors of these publications. For, themselves, 
it must he repeated again, it may matter little wlicthet they are 
believed or not* But it is not so with the University and die 
Church ; and even the country itself must suifer much in i^ tone 
of mind> as well as in its loss of truth, if grave and solemn ques- 
tions, put forth with great claim, to respect, are to be stifled by 
idle scandal, and men’s feelings are to be enlisted against them 
by irritation and alarm. 

This scandal has, for the most part, it would seem, arisen from 
two sources — one, the hostility of the spirit of the age, against 
which these publications have been directed ; but, latterly, from a 
iii'sinterpretation — we must add, a very natural misinterpremtioU” 
of a work in some degree connected with them — the Kemamst of 
Mr. froude. Reluctant, as we confess wc are, t<i say anything 
harsli (Xf men who are evidently fighting the battle of the Church 
with no icss purity of intention than energy and talent, it apjmrd^ 
to us equally strange and lamentable that such a work should 
have been published with the sanction of their name. It is a 
fragmentary idketch of the opinions and character of a dear friend, 
whose views in the main coincided with their own, and wlio died 
young, leaving behind him unfinished papers, which, with the 
consent of his relatives, it appears, two of the principal contri- 
butors to the Tracts undertook to arrange and edit. Now, a 
posthumous publication of a bom fide private journal, of hasty 
expressions in conversfition, and fragments of confidential letters, 
is evidently a dangerous form of stating religious opinions, espe- 
cially in the midst of a grave controversy, and not a favourable 
mode of drawing a jiortrait. It is tolerated at times, in orefor to 
satisfy the cravings of the public to know all that can be known 
of some man who has filled a large space in the eye of the 
Church ; and even then the result has seldom been dcvrwd of evil. 
But of this young clergyman nothing was known beyond the 
circle of his intimate friends ; and, under any circumjitances, the 
ecli^rs have shown, both by their Preface and by their other 
writings, tliat they are the last persons wliq would betray the 
confidence of private life for the gratification of mere curuutity. 
Tlmy must not bomplain, therefore, cs|>ecially after their Pre- 
face, if the book is supposed to have a deeper meaning, and to 
exhibit either opinions which they wish to inculcate, or a cha- 
ratUer held up for imitation. In any other point of view the 
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publication i$ inexplicable; and in each of these it is far from 
satisfactory. 

We have, indeed, heard it suggested that the journal was pub- 
lished as a means of calling men’s attention to the union of practical 
self-discipline with the adoption of views which, oa theory, and 
theory only, are worthless ;♦ that the other fragments were then 
added to give a sketch of the real character, williout any attempt 
to disguise its faults. It was thought, say these apologists, ^ more 
honest, more like the representations of human nature made to us 
in Scripture,’ to allow the portrait to be seen in its harsher features ; 
and there was so much of truth even in the seeming parodoxes, 
that the editors trusted to their rousing attention without leading 
readers into error. This may, v('ry probably, be ilie true account ; 
and, if so, wc must admit that the editors should rather be accused 
of too much simplicity than of any guile. We can well believe, 
too, tboir own knowledge of many features of goodness in the 
character of their friend, wliich do not appear in the book, thc’ir 
being familiar with his style of expression, and their insight ^nto 
the grounds of his most startling statements may have muc^h de- 
ceived them as to the effect they would have upon others-C Yet, 
even with the amplest allowances, it is imjwssible not be sur- 
prised that these ^ Remains’ should ever have been esteoTihed worthy 
of publication at all-^and not to lament very deeply ^Jiat the book 
should have been published as it stands, without su^ch an explana- 
tion as would exonerate the editors from the unfav; ourable conclu- 
sions which arc naturally drawn from it. 

Many, indeed, of its seeming paradoxes are true, when balanced 
and explained by other truths which ^hie wTiter may have 
held in his own mind, and which, T>erhaps, may be found 
scattered about the book, and may be put together by a very 
careful, thoughtful reader. But tlie English public, for whose 
instruction books are written, 'ure in the present day jmything 
but careful and thoughtful. They take up a new work, especially 
a fragment of biograrby, as they would take up a newspaper. 
They skim it througb? sei^^c on a few prominent sentences, gather, 
as they sujipose, % knowledge of the whole in two or three pages, 
and then, with aljl the gravity and peremptoriness of an absolute 
judge, theyiproilounce not only on the merits of the book, but on 
the views, opinions, and character of every one connected ivith it. 
Now, it isp^rfectly^atural that sensible men should dislike such a 
temper of mind, and disdain to adapt themselves to It, But it is 
the temper; not of one or two men, not of the higher classes or 
the lower dasses only, but of tlie great bulk of the middle popu- 
lation, the very men who are to be leavened with truth, and to be 
*** the Pr«iiice to Plain Sermons, No. 1. 
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recalled from grievouf and confirmed errors* These mm are* 
moreover, extremely ignorant-^gnorant especially of history, and 
entirely of ecclesiastical history^and, therefore, liave notin them*^ 
selves the knowledge, which ought to exist somewhere or another, 
to qualify abstract statements on such subjects, and prevent them 
when received into the mind from becoming positive errors* For 
the only safe mode, it must be repeated, of conveying truth, is by 
shaping and directing the thoughts of the hearer into a right 
course and this can only be done, as in matter so in mind, by 
employing two counteracting principles, which may impel it in a 
mean between the two* This is the method with which Almighty 
God educates us in Nature, in the Bible, and in the Church ; and, 
instead of being overlooked in the other publications of these 
writers, it has been almost taken as their motto. 

But there is far less of this caution in the Remains. For instance, 
the term ^ odious Protestantism’ may be very intelligible, even 
from a clergyman of the Church of England, to those who know 
the nature of the words, and, with our own Convocation of l6B9,f 
are unwilling to employ it. And Mr. Newman might use it safely 
by tlie side of his own explanation : — 

‘ If persons/ says he, * aware that names are things, conscientiously 
think that the name of Protestantism is productive of serious mischief,— 
if it he the property of heresy and schism as much as of orthodoxy — if 
it he hut a negative word, such as almost forces on its professors the idea 
of vague indefinite creeds, makes them turn their thoughts to how much 
they may doubt, deny, ridicule, or resist, rather than what tlicy believe— 
if the religion it generates mainly consists in a mere attack upon Rome, 
and tends to lie a mere instrument of state purposes — if it tends to 
swallow up devotion in worldlinejss, and Uie Church in the executive — 
if it damps, discourages, stifles that ancient Catholic system, whicii, if true 
in the beginning, is true at all times — and if, on the other hand, there be 
nothing in our formularies obliging us to profess it — and if external 
circumstances have so changed, that what it was inexpedient or impos- 
sible to do formerly is both possible and most expedient now, — these con- 
sideiations, I conceive, may form a reason for a])andonii)g the w^ord,’ — 
Letter to Dr. Fans sett, p. 28 . 

It might be added that no word m tends to prevent the con- 
version of Romanists, because it entirely hides those j)arts of 
Church system to which they most devotedly and most wisely 
adhere in their own communion, and which, therefore, if put pro- 
minently forward, would draw them most easily to our own. But 
the common reader is ignorant of all this* He has heard for years 
of only two religions, as he supposes, Protestantism and Popery. 
With nim to bate Protestantism is to love Popry ; and, though 
this inference is not very logical, yet to hate Protestantism is as 

f Birch*® liiffe of TOlotson, Trwi 70, p. 33. 

Q,oQ. bad 
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bad a spirit for a reformer a$ to hate P^rjr, fifoting any system, 
in which we find ourselres pl^ed by Frovidcnce^ running away 
from it as a whole, instead of adhering to it as far as may be, is a 
vicions principle. It is tlip very principle wHch generated Puri- 
tanism out of a purifying system> ?mcl the Rebellion out of the 
Reformation ; * and it will be full as dangerous in forcing men from 
Protestantism into Popery, as it was of old in driving them from 
Popery to infidelity. The expression is coarse and rash, and the 
spirit of it unsound, f 

Again, members of the Church of England are warmly attached 
to its admirable Liturgy. They value it, often, merely for its beauty, 
simpli(‘ity, piety, and depth ; but they have no notion that it is 
s(;arcely more than ancient services translated, and in some slight 
points remodelled, ’I and that, in the eyes of one who understands 
the real nature of the Church, this constitutes its chief 'v^lue, as 
giving it a moral liigh authority. They are accustomed also to 
I'egard all other ancient Liturgies as popish ; to touch our own is 
sacrilege — to supersede it by one used at Rome, absolute wicked- 
ness — ^1‘or they do not know that Rome retained her old inheritance; 
of Catholic truths, formularies, and jiractices, even when she added 


* See Hooker, book iv. c. 8. 

f We cannot pass from this point without ad<ling a still more important sug^stion 
on the use of the word Catholic* Kven educated men are in the habit of emjuoying 
it as synonymous with Popeiy, without kiiowini' that the concession is seised on by 
Papists as one of the strongest weapons which they can wield against the Church ; 
because, by our own confession, pur daily service, and the unanimous agreement 
of urtlioduK Christians, Catholicity is the test of truth. It was by the name of the 
Catholic Church that the Komish clergy at the Reformation, as they still con- 
tinue to do, endeavoured to ‘ deceive the realm.* (Fox's Acts, p. 1640.) ‘ThCvSe 
two poisonful rotten i>ests,* says Bishop Ridley (Letter to Bradford), ^ he hath 
sonamied over with such a pretence and colour of telipon, of the Catholic faith, 
and such like, that the wily serpent is able to deceive, if it were possible, the elect of 
God.* The very device by which the contrivers of the Gunpowder Plot were allured 
to that enormous crime was the word Catholic. ‘When the authors of it were 
examined.’ says Bishop Andrews (Answer to Beliarmme, jx 224), ‘they were all 
found Ctahofm and they all declared that their only object was to bring 

back the Catholic religion.’ Perhaps the jealousy with which they regard it cannot 
be shown better than by the following extract from their organ, Dublin Review, July, 
1837 (Note, p. 47): — ‘‘ Where we write Catholic or its derivatives, the CnVic has 
Romaniom. * It is evident that these terms are not used in scorn ; but our ears are 
not accustotned to hear them employed in any other way, and we trust we shall be 
excused, if wd.refuse to admit them, and decline every other appellation but our own, 
simidy CathoUcsf* — This is the apology f<tf altering the phraseology of an Angli- 
can journal whose statemedts« .these Romanists am yaoting I They still take ad- 
vantage of the vford, as they did at the Reformation, to misuse the panegyrics of Chris- 
tian Antiquity upon the true Church, by ^plying them to their own communion : as, 
for instance, the passage of Lactanlius, ‘The Catholic Church alone retains the tine 
worship ; it is the ibuntain of truth* and the House of God.* And this is taken as a 
motto to a defence of Romanism* See toe ‘Catholic Directory* for 1839, p, 187. See 
also a very valuable sermon on this subject by the Rev, Vaughith Thomas, with Notes 
and Appendix, Oxford, 1838. 

I See Paliher’s Origiiief Xaturgiciei 
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to them her own carmptions ; and therefore, that, in abusift|r these, 
wetmay perhaps he abusing remains of aposUdical practice-— at any 
rate, of the purest Christian ages. Let a reader in this frame of 
mind meet with a sentence, light and flippant, and occurring with- 
out any preparation, suggesting the replacement of our communion- 
service by a good translatiAh of the Liturgy of St. Peter * or speak- 
ing of the Semce itself as a judgment upon the Church; f and 
can any one expect that lie should not he startled ? — not be very 
much offended ? — and this too when it is a young man who speaks, 
and in a tone which, with the greatest possible allowant^o for 
peculiarity of manners, borders on irreverence. Now then turn 
to Mr. Newman’s explanation, and sec the difference. J He 
begins by stating the facts that all the Eucharistic services of the 
ancient Church may be traced, it would seem, to four originals, 
and those probably apostolic — tLat the Liturgy of St. Peter is one, 
and, though in use ;in the Romish Church, has been kept free 
from Romish corruptions — and that we enjoyed it in England 
prior to the Reformation. 

‘ This sacred and most precious niouiimcnt, then,’ he proc^ds, * of 
the apostles, our reformers received whole and entire from their prtde- 
cessors; and they mutilated the tradition of 1.500 years. Well was it 
for us that they (lid not discard it, that they did not touch any vital 
part ; for, through God’s good providence, though they broke it up, and 
cut away portions, they did not touch life ; and thm we have it at this day 
a violently treated, but a holy and dear possession, more dear perhaps 
and precious than if it were in its full vigour and beauty, as sickness or 
infirmity endears to us our friends and relatives. Now, the first feeling 
which comes upon an ardent mind, oii mastering these facts, is one ot’ 
indignation and impatient sorrow; the second is the more becoming 
thought, that, as he deserves nothing at all at God’s hands, and is blessed 
with Christian privileges only as his mere bounty, it is nothing strange that 
^he does not enjoy every privilege which was given through the apostles ; 
and his third, that we arc mysteriously bound up with our forefathers, 
and bear their sin, or, in other words, that our present condition is a 
judgment on us for what they did.’ 

This single instance, w e are sure, will justify us in complain- 
ing, that it waaf reserved for a subsequent apology to show thus 
clearly how much of truth was contained in a payidox at first 
naturally offensive, and to transmute its seeming coarseness into 
the most beautiful piety, by throwing on it the light of feelings 
which, v^hatever was the chiuracter of Mr/Froude’s own mind, 
pervade every work of his edito^rs. 

Another point in Mr. Fronde’s book, which may not unreasonably 
perplex e\en snclb thoughtful readers as do not confound a Catholic 

* Remains, vnl. L p. 287. t Bemains, voh I, p. 410, 

X Letter to Fausiet, p, 43. 
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with a Popish spirit, is his leaning to the Church of Rome* As 
to the idle notions of there being anything in the system before us 
to encourage Popery, all sensible persons will agree with Pro- 
fessor Powell in rejecting them * as flowing either fjx>m ^ igno- 
rance of the question," or ‘ disregard of distinct disavowals.’ 

Probably one passage, whicli follows, will be sufficient to set the 
matter at rest : — 

* If/ says Mr. Newman, f ‘we are induced to believe the professions 
of Rome, and make advances towards her, as if a sister or mother 
Church, which in theory she is, we shall find too late that we are in the 
arms of a pitiless and unnatural relative, who will but triumph in the 
arts which have inveigled us within her reach. No ; — dismissing the 
dreams which the romance of early Church histor}^ and the high theory 
of Catholicism, will raise in the guileless and inexperienced mind, let us 
he sure that she is our enemy, and will do us a mischief when she can. 
In saying and acting on this conviction, we need not depart from Chris- 
tian charity towards her. We must deal with her as wc would towards 
a friend who is visited by derangement; in great affliction, with all 
affectionate tender thoughts, with tearful regret, and a broken heart, but 
still with a steady eye and a firm hand. For in truth she is a Church 
beside herself^ aboiindiug in noble gifts and rightful titles, hut unable 
to use them religiously ; crafty, obstinate, wilful, malicious, cruel, un- 
natural, as madmen are. Or, rather, she may be said to resemble a 
demoniac ; possessed with principles, thoughts, and tendencies not her 
own, in outward form and in outward powers what God made her, but ruled 
within by an inexorable spirit, who is sovereign in his management 
over her, and most subtle and most successful in the use of her gifts. 
Thus she is her real self only in name ; and till God vouchsafes to 
restore her, we must treat her as if she were that evil one which governs 
her. . • . Satan ever acts on a system; various, manifold, and intricate, 
with parts and instruments of different qualities, some almost purely evil, 
others so unexceptionable that, in themselves and detached from the 
end to which all is subservient, they are really “ angels of light,’* and 
may be found so to be at the last day. In Romanism thqre are some 
things al>solutcly good, some things only just tainted and sullied, some 
things corrupted, and some things in themselves sinful ; but the system 
itself so called, as a whole, and therefore all parts of it, tend to evil.’ I 

^ Traditiod Unveiled, p, 7. 

t Lectures on the Propnetical Office of the Church, Lecture iii* p. 100. 

j If indre instances ere wanted of the mode in which the Tracts speak of the 
Church of Home, they may he seen in a little pamphlet entitled—*^ Extracts from 
Tracts for the Times, showing that to oppose ultra-Protestantism is not to favour 
Popery.** One item hi flio Index will relieve the most anxious mind : — Popery, 
incurable, 7 ; a falling off, 73 ; pestilential, 7 ; malicious and cruel, 15, 64; rebel- 
lious, 75 ; tyrani^cal, 1,07,72; an inanity, 64; an evil spirit, ib.; hereticah 3,7, 
8, 20 } exclusive, 19; irreeoncUeably different from us, 7, 14, 28,50, 66, 84 * 88 ; 
uwicript\irah 6; presumptuous, 17 ; persecuting, 9,32, 68: political, 58, 69, 76; an 
Antichrist, 36, 40, 41, 48, 72. And if the reader will turn to Tract No. 38, page 
11, he will see the corruptiotis of Popery severally and distinctly repudiated after 
the model of Bishop Hail, 

—For 
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— For the information of those who sujmose that the authority of 
Catholic Antiquity, maintained by the 'iVacts, is tiie same with 
Popish Infallibility, we may continue in Mr. Newman’s own words 
— ‘ Of this €vU system the main tend k the Church's wfallihilikj* 

Now this is rather strong ian^uai^c^ to be used by a reviver 
of Popery; — we scarcely think it would tUspose the Pope to 
receive his expected proselytes favourably. But the point to 
ho observed is the discriminating line drawn between >vishing for 
the possibility of communion with Christians of the Church 
of Rome, and seekinj^ for union with that Church as a (Church. 
7’ he former is the wish and prayer of every ^yood C7iristian. The 
latter cannot be desired without a dream of restoring that un*^ 
scri])tural and unapostolical unity wdiicli ]>opery has substituted 
for true Catholicity. Let each national Church at least pre- 
serve its indejiendent ('onnexiou with the primitive aj)ostolic 
(7mrch. To restore tliis wjis the fust ^rcat work of tiie Kefor- 
' Illation. Without it, instead of ]»rescrvin^ separate independent 
witnesses to truth, they rvill all be nuTc^ed in one, and their 
authority lost: not to mention tlie iri(*alciila,hl(» evils arising 
from the existence of foreign spiritual inHuence ^vithin a civil 
dominion. But in Mr. Froude there is (‘vichmtly a tendency to 
lose sight of this distinction. And it is acknovvlt?dged iri the 
preface * 

The apology made for his seeming want of attaciiinent to the 
Church of England is, that he considered himsedf a minister, not 
of any human establishment, but of the one Holy Church 
Catholic, and thus allowed himsell' to indulge in a ‘ looking and 
longiiigf for some fuller development of Catholic j)rinci])Je» 
than he cx)uld easily find’ — being at la.st * obliged to confess, with 
undisscmbled mortification and disap}>ointnic‘nt, that such deve- 
lopment was not to ho looked for in Home,' But we must 
and will ask — is not such a looking for the realization of a theory, 
into regions beyond that in which our own sphere of duty 
is cast, a highly dangerous indulgence? Is it not in itself, with- 
out peering into the modifications which it might have received 
in the mind of the individual, something like that vague cosmo- 
politan philanthropy which, instead of cherishing w hat we have, 
and striving to improve it, wanders off to a distant imfiginary ob- 
ject? Is it not a deviation from that bumble practical (’hristian 
spirit which recognises, both in moral duties and in the system of 
the Church, local arrangements, attachment to home, country, lan- 
guage, and soil, as necessaiy for giving stability to our virtues and 
limits to our extravagant affectbns? Did not the undue pre- 
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pontlemnce of the Chtirch of Rome commence in this very 
way-— by g^ood men* being tempted to look to it as a centre of 
unity and a depository of truth when the Churches of their own 
lands were distracted by heresies and persecutions ? And ought we 
not to be extremely 'careful how We thus create any other centre 
lor our ecclesiastical system than that from which it emanated — 
the body of the Apostles? Is not any leaning to a foreign 
Church, even if that Church be sound, a very erroneous tendency, 
while our own is acknowledged to possess all the essentials of a 
true Church, and by the pious care of her members may be 
wrought out into all its perfection? Is it not unlike Mr. New- 
man’s own sentiments, when, Ijorrowingj the words of Archbishop 
Bramhall, he concludes : — 

^ No man can justly blame me for honouring my spiritual mother, the 
Church of England, in whose womb I was conceived, at whose breasts I 
was nourished, and in whose bosom I hope to die. Bees, by the in- 
stinct of nature, do love their hives, and birds theirnests. • . Likewise 1 
submit myself to the Representative Church, that is, a free general 
council, or so general as can he procured ; and until then to the Church 
of England, wherein I was baptized, or to a NcUioml English Synod.’ 

And againj in this noble exhortation to perfeqt our own 
national Church — 

* O that we knew our own strength as a Church I O that, instead of 
keeping on the defensive, and thinking it much not to lose our own 
niggardly portion of Christian light and holiness, which is getting less 
and less, the less we use it — instead of being timid and cowardly and 
suspicious and jealous, and panic-struck, and grudging, and unbelieving 
— we had the heart to rise, as a Church, in the attitude of the Spouse of 
Christ, and the treasure-house of liis grace; to throw ourselves into 
that system of truth, which our faihet s have handed down even through 
the worst timesi and to use it like a great and understanding people ! 
0 tliat we had the courage and the faith to aim at perfection; to 
demand tlie attention, to claim the submission of the world ! Thousands 
of hungry sonis in all classes of life stand around us ; we do not give 
them what they want, the image of a true Christian people, living in 
that apostolic awe and strictness which carries with it an evidence that 
they are the Churcli of Christ. This is the way to withstand and r^el 
the Romanists ; npt by cries of alann, and rumours of plots, and disputes 
and denuncia'tiona — hut by living vg to the creeds^ihe services, ike ordi- 
nances^ the usages of our own Church, without fear of consequenqps, 
without fear of being called Papists ; to let matters take their course 
frei^, and to trust to God’s good providence for the issue.* 

That Mr, Frpude came back to the Church of England, as the 
only mode of realiang his views, is true.§ But surely, for the 

^ See the Letters of Athaneuiis, Jerome, and Aogi]stiti,pfrff^ 
f Lectureil on the Prophet. O0i of the Church, Aaverti«ement> p. 6. 

‘ J Letter to Rr. Pauwiett, p, S. § Preface, p. xii. vol. i.pp. 307, 308. 
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warning of so likely to be lad astray by the smiic 

impatient yearning for a more perfect system than they now 
possess; a broad mark should hare been set upop the error of his 
having gone to seek it out of the liosomof his mo-ther Church* 
Let no one think that the distinction is too refined: it is of infinite 
importance to be drawn when the minds of men are tuined to prt)- 
jects of change and improvement. 

To take another instance of incaution. Nothing is more alarm- 
ing to a thoughtful mind than the present position of the Church 
in regard to the State. The Church has its commission^ its 
constitution^ its authority, its legislative power, its functions 
and duties, from God, not man. It is not created, nor can 
it be destroyed, by any power upon eartli. But it has accepted 
an office in the State ; or rather, the State has permitted it to 
exercise its own office of educating the people, and consecrating 
the fabric of society. In so ddng, the State must assume a 
certain right of interference, necessary not only to prevent a 
corrupt Church from trespassing on the civil power, but also 
to check the tendency to corruption in the Church itself, by in 
some degree limiting its independence. But even in the worst 
excesses qf this power, even under Henry VIII. and his imme- 
diate successors, the State interfered an a member of the Church, 
not as an alien ; — and in almost every instance, even, it may be said, 
in the tyranny of the royal supremacy as it stood at the Re- 
formation, the Church as a whole was in some sort benefitted. 
Either it was protected from foreign domination, or the duties of 
the clergy were enforced, or restrictions were laid upon an arbi- 
traiy secular power in the bishops, or the laity were secured in 
the proper enjoyment of their spiritual privileges, or a check was 
put upon some mischievous practice or vice, which could only be 
suppressed by the secular arm. This was the state of things 
before the removal of the Test Act.~But since that time, step 
by step, the State has begun withdraw itself from the Church, 
and yet the same interference continues. Though nominally the 
Crown is still within its communion, the advisers of the Crown, 
and enqpecially Parliament, on whom they are professedly depen- 
dent, may be anything — may be its deadly enemy. * 

Now, what would be said either by Romanists or any dissent- 
ing body*— properly zealous os they are for the independence of 
their sjjiritual functions — if they were placed in such a position as 
this; — if the Crown, being a member of tlie Established Chinreb, 
had the power of forcing upon them — ^the Dissenters — bishops or 
pastors under the penalty of a premunire ;* if it could suspend 
and stop altogether their synods, conferences, and other oppor- 
♦ Tract 59, toL ii* 
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tunities of deliberation on spiritual matters ; if it retained the 
appointment of ministers to their chapels-wwrho could not be re- 
jected even for ill conduct, unless some of the very gravest 
offences could be formally substantiated in a court of law, at the 
expense of the parties rejecting, and with damages against them 
if they failed in the proof if a power, thus alien and perhaps 
hostile, claimed a right to suppress their spiritual offices, and 
commenced operations by suppressing them where they were most 
needed and thqir opponents were most strong ; if it then appointed 
a Commission of its own to rearrange the revenues of tlieir cha- 
pels, to alter the districts of tlieir teachers, to interfere with the 
kitemal discipline of those teachers, and to mutilate their most 
im|)ortant institutions for preserving jvhat they hold to be truth ; 
if it attempted to throw open their seminaries and apply their 
revenues to persons of most hostile creeds — ^insisting that the Ro- 
manist and Unitarian colleges should remodel their system of 
teaching in order to give members of the Anglican Church the 
opportunity of profiting by it ; and if all the time it employed 
the ministers of those l>odies as its own officers to marry, bury, 
register, answer questions, and exercise a variety of parochial 
duties? And yet this is the present position of the Church of 
England. — -Can it be wondered that men who think deeply on 
such things should feel keenly and speak strongly ? N ay, who 
will deny that to strive to correct the anomalies in jthe present 
relations of the Church and the State, or even to form plans in 
anticipation oi’ a separation which possibly may be forced on us, 
is a great duty in this crisis ? 

And the language of the Tracts on this subject is sound and 
moderate. 

* Firmly as we may he resolved * (they say, speaking of the clergy) 
‘ at present, from the dictates of a sober and contented spirit, not to com- 
mence changes, yet, as other changes are commenced and seem likely to 
extend still more widely, it may obviously be the duty of churchmen, in 
mere self-defence, to expose and protest against tlieir destitute and op- 
pressed condition ; and this may be perfectly compatible ‘ with a natural 
jealousy of the attempts which are making to separate, as it is called, 
Church and Statb.’f 

But it becomes a very different thing when a book is put out 
exhibiting, especially to young readers, a young clergyman look- 
ing forward to the apastacy of the State from the Churqh, not as 
a deed most fearful m^d repugnant to every Christian thinker, 
but as almost desirable in itself — as likely to release the Church 
from an unnatural thraldom, and enable it to exercise indepen- 

Comment hki.c* ii. p. 3^. 
t Tract No. 59, vol i|, pu, 10, 1 1« 
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dently its spiritual dominion. We may lament that the estijAlish^ 
merit of the Church has dogged it with objectionable conditions ; 
but to speak of it even in its present form as an ♦ incubus upon 
the country/ * as the blighting influence of our Upos-tree/f 
to wish, as a clergyman of the Church of England, * that he had 
received his orders from a Scotch bishop/ * the stream being 
purer / J or ‘ to admire the hit about our btjing united U^the State 
as Israel waste Egypt/ — surely this is language and a spirit which 
may well shock those who believe that one of the first duties of 
the Church is to Christianize and hallow the State; that to 
abandon the State to itself is to convert our country into an 
empire of Atheism ; and who therefore would strive with all their 
means not to hasten but avert the blow by which thost? whom 
God has joined, wilful and irreligious man would put asunder. 
The Church is not united to the State as Israel to Egypt ; it is 
united as a believing wdfc to a husband who threatens to apos^ 
tatise ; and as a Christian wife so placed would act — with patience, 
and love, and tears, and zealous entreaties, and prayeis, hoping 
even against hope, and clinging to the connexion until a law 
from God dissevered it — so the Church must struggle even noWi 
to save~not herself, but the State — from the crime of a divorce. 

Another thing which will and should pain the readers of Mr, 
Froude’s book, is the mode in which he speaks of the Reforma- 
tion and the Reformers. The latter indeed have far too gene- 
rally been regarded as the founders and saints of our (Church, 
instead of the imperfect, though zealous and venerable, purifiers 
of its corruptions. Mr. Froude could not have studied their history 
without perceiving their faults ;~but this is very far from justifying 
the mode in which he speaks of them. It is unhappily too true 
that Cranmer was for a long time vacillating and unsound in his 
views (it could scarcely be otherwise) ; that he was embarrassed 
by his fidelity to his master ;§ that his Church jK)Ucy was Eras- 
tian;(( that liis anxiety to reunite the Churches of Christen- 
dom led* him to the statement * of truth in vague and ainbiguous 

* Hem. voU i, 405, f Ibid. 

t Ibid. § Coll. p. 2, b. iv. p. m. 

li For this iadood Ofaumer was scarcely more blameable than other divines 
of his day. Their views of Church government had evidently been so unsettled by 
the unscriptural assumption of the papal supremacy, which had annihilated the itt«< 
dependence of the bishops, that, when this yoke was shaken off, if the crown had 
not put itself in the place of the Pope, probably the Chhrch would have fallen to 
pieces. It is interesting to o^erve how a modification of the exorbitant claims of 
the Kegale were introduced first in Scotland by the violence of Knox, and then, 
through the isecession of James, <|uietly brought into Kngland. But men most not 
look to the troublous 'period of the Kefonnatioii ibr princiideior precedents in all 
ecclegiastical matters ; and, in many coses, the authors of the Tracts have done wisely 
in going for their authorities rather to the great divines of the 17th century, 
whose views were more settled. Burnet, Hist., p.2, p. 6 ; Collier, p, 2, b, iii. p. VJH* 
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langpuagc j* tlmt several parts of his writings have a ZuingUan 
tendency ;f and that his last days were stained with those melan- 
choly recantations which must mak^ even the firmest Christian 
tremble for his own perseverance in the hour of trial. It is true 
also that hatimer was coarse and irreverent, and lax in his Church 
principles; that Ridley, the great centre of the triumvirate, 
though happily with more strength of mind than Cranmer, and 
more learning and discipline iban Latimer, was their associate 
in innovations, which, not being absolutely necessary, were a 
dangerous infringement upon Catholic principles ;§ and that 
Jewell, though in his later days he became more settled in his 
views, was le<l at first, like many others, by his opposition to Ro- 
manism, into opinions little consistent with either Church disci- 
pline or Catholic doctrine.)| And yet no Englishman can take 
up his Bible, or join in the blessing of his Church service, or 
feel the comfort and support of those checks upon his erring 
judgment which arc provided in the Articles, or reflect on the 
corruptions of Popery, and that Providence which by the hands 
of those men saved us, while escaping from one curse, from 
falling, like Germany, into another infinitely more fatal ; or, 
again, can think of the death, which sealed the truths which 
they held, as it blotte<l out their faults ; — no Englishman can 
remember these things, and, however he may lament their errors, 
can bear to hear them named with anything but reverence and 
gratitude. 

* And, as of the Reformers, so of the Reformation. * Hatred 
for the Reformation,’ even though balanced as it was in Mr. 
Froudjps mind by ^hatred to Popery,'^ is not a safe temper in 
which to commence the Reformation which is needed at present. 
Taken with every allowance for the freedom of private inter- 
course, Mr. Froude’s expression proves the rash intemperateness 
of the man. But in the great bulk of readers, who know nothing 
of the real history of the Reformation, and have been taught for 
years to regard it but in one light, as the era which gave them 
their Bible and emancipated them from the tyranny of Rome, it 
will produce an alarm an<l disgust highly prejudicial to the cause 
of truth. That a young man, imbued with right principles, and 
entering for the first time on the history of that period, should feel 
bitteriyi is no matter^of suTjMrise that he should express himself 
Inirshly is v^ry excusable : but that, in the heat of a controversy, 
when its ni^tl^e and sedate leaders are charged most unfoundedly 

J .,..,, . I . . .. I.. fc ! ..*... 

* Stme V Craamer, p. 408. t Burnet, p. U,p. 61. 

X Cmumeryb. lll^c. 21. $ Heykti, !*. v6. 

U Dcfenco of the Apdlajr 5 '’i|w'«‘w. 
m Vol. i. pp, 294, 307, 308, 434* 
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with abetting Papery, they should commit themselves hy publish- 
ing broad, violent censures on the Reformation, unqualified and 
unexplained, is wholly unintelligible. / 

Such is not the language of the authors of the Tracts* 

‘ 111 that great commotion,’ says Dr. Pusey,* ‘ there were brought to 
the surface not only treasures which had long lain hid, but ifotn and 
scum also ; would one might say, froth and scum only. Every thing 
which before had been concealed under tlie thick veil of outwfn*d goU'- 
formity, was laid hare ; the Gospel was again eminently a savour of lifo 
and a savour of death, — to tliose who embraced it with an honest and 
true heart, life ; others profited by the security given, only to maniiest 
the unbelief or heresy which lurked within. To others, death and life 
were mingled in the cup. Protestantism then, as now , was often as 
negative as its very name ; Protestant was often another name only for 
infidel. The deadly, 8tupif34ng heresy (if it may even be called such) 
of Socinus was, we must recollect, one produce of the Reformation*’ 

13 ut again — 

‘ We cannott sufficiently admire the loving kindness of Almighty God, 
who allowed the seeds indeed of Reformation to be sown among us by 
Wickliffe, yet then, notwithstanding the powerful human aid which he 
had, and his great jiopularity, caused them to lie, as it were, in the earth, 
until those which were less sound should by length of time decay; and 
again, that he jdaced so many impediments in the way of our final Ilcfonn* 
ation (for what man does rapidly he docs rashly), and held back our steps 
by the arbitrariness of Henry ; and when we were again going down the 
stream of the times too readily, checked us at once by the unexpected 
death of Edward, and proved us by the fire of the Marian persecution, 
and took away, by a martyr’s death, those in whom we most trusted ; 
and then finally employed a number of labourers in the restoration of 
his temple, of whom none should yet be so conspicuous that the edifice 
should seem to be his design, or that he should be tempted to restore 
the decayed part according to any theory of Ins own, but rather that all 
things should be made according to the pattern which* He had shown us 
in the church primitive. Had our reform taken place at first, we had 
been Wickliffites; under Edward, we had lieen a branch of the Zuiug- 
lian or Calvinist church ; now we bear no human name ; we look to no 
human founder ; we are neither of Paul nor of Apollos, but liavc been 
led back at once to Uie distant fountains, where the waters of life, fresh 
from their source, flowed most purely*’ 

This langua^, and iliere is much like it, is a% sober m it is 
piaus.J And in such a spirit as this, remembering the blessings 
which were restored to us at the Reformation, grateful that some 
of its defects we bive been%ble to amend, and that others may still 
be amended ; resolved not to risk the good which it gave and left 
by any rash projects of improvement; not ^ to brchk the limb 

♦ Tract on Baptism, vol* ii. v. 193. f Tract lor Timsi, No. 69, p. 10, I 

t Tract No*ai,wkiv*p*93. 
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ag:ain, that we may reset it after our own fdncy>**«we may read its 
history, not with hatred, but with mixed sentiments of gratitude 
and sorrow. It was one of those melancholy periods in which 
men, driven on to desperation, ‘ try to amend a nuisance by pulling 
down the housc.’f In England the house was saved — saved as by 
a miracle, but not without infinite damage and criminal violence. 
It began by transferring to the Crown the same fatal prerogatives 
which had been usurped by the Popes against the liberties of the 
Church. J It was made the plea for acts of tyranny and spoliation 
which unsettled the foundations of property — laid precedents 
against all establishments of charity, learning, or religion § — 
deprived the country of institutions which, if vrisely reformed, had 
saved us from some of the worst evils of this day|| — awered the 
land with starving poor, who were tf> be punished for begging 
their bread by being sold and branded as slaves^ — and reduced 
the poorer clergy to such straits, that, in the words of Latimer, 
^they were forced to go to service, and turn menials.’** It was 
disgraced by sacrilege, ^ which turned altar-cloths into carpets, and 
chalices into drinking-cups’ — ^by the plunder, profanation, 
and demolition of churclies§§ — ^the destruction of libraries, so that 
by Beale’s unsuspicious declaration, ^ neither Britain unc^or the 
Romans and Saxons, nor yet the English j)eoplo under the Danes 
and Normans, had ever such damage of their learned monu- 
ments ;’|||| — by the menace of Colleges, as if, in the words of Bishop 
Ridley, ' there seemed a design to drive away all civility, learning, 
and religion out of the nation: — the oppi'ession of the poor, 

‘ as if,’ says Burnet, ^ it was a general design among the nobility 
and gentry to bring the inferior sort to that low and servile^ state 
to whidi the peasants in many other kingdoms are reduced ;’ *** 
by the denial of tithes ;|f | — by ^ animosities, tumults, and schisms, 
which grew and sprung up within the realm ; — by the * reduc- 
tion of the Universities to the last degree of discouragement §§§ — 
by ^ faction among the nobility, insolence and insurrection among 
the commons, the debasing the coin, the disorder of the adminis- 
tration, the revolt of the peasantry, so that the kingdom made a 

* Rem, vol. i. p. 433. f Barkers Speech on Reform. 

X Collier^B Ohwch p. ii., h* i-* PI** 84. 

§ Con.,p, a., pp. 2, 103, 105, 1 11, 162. || Byrke, on French Revolution, 

tiiteraliy so ; .Statuteif at Large, 1 Edw. VI. c. 3* 

Lalimer^a Sermons, 4 m, 38, 114,241. ft Heyliii, p. 134. 

tj: CoU., p.ii. b.iv, p. 239r Fifler, b. yil; Burnet, p.i p. 318. 

UK Fulier'e b, vi. p. 336 ; Wood’s Ath^» Oxon., Jib. i. p, 271 ; Burnet, 

p. i,p.314; OoU.,p. ii. b.iv. p. 325; Fuller, b. vii. p. 4 1 7. 
ff# Ridley’s words when rbfnsing to supprew Clare Htll, Burnet, p, il p. 120 . 

Burnet, p. ii. p. 114. Fuller’s Ch. Hist., b. v. p, 236. 

{|1 'Slot* of haige, 34 Hen. VIII. c. 1. 

Ascham’s Epist., lib.i, p. 406 ; Wood’s Athen. Ant, p. 266. 
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miserable appearance^ and looked, an it were, languishing in one 
part, and distracted in another.’"*' Many, too many, of the lead* 
ers in the great change had no real motive but avarice delicacy 
of conscience and purity of zeal were the impudent pretexts of a 
gross sensual tyrant, and a court of greedy knaves and upstarts. 

The service of the Church,’ says Bucer himself, a zeidous re* 
former, ^ is performed in a cold, lame, and unintelligible manner 
— pastoral duties are neglected — the churches are made places for 
commerce and diversion — the meaning of the Church the Com* 
mnnion of Saints, and the Kingdom of Christ, is little understood 
— the fear of God, and the notion of religion, make a very faint 
impression; and hence it is that lying, cheating, theft, perjury, 
and whoredom are so much the complaint of the times.’ J * The 
holy Sacrament/ says an act of Parliament, § ^ is so contemptuously 
depraved, despised, and reviled at, and men call it by such vile 
and unseemly words, as Christian cars abhor to hear rehearsed/ 
‘ The Bible itself,’ says Henry himself in his last speech to pp-rlia* 
ment, ^is turned into wretched rhymes, sung and jangled in 
every alehouse and tavern. I am sure,’ he adds, ^ charity was 
never in a more languishing condition, virtue never at a lower 
ebb, nor God never less honoured and worse served in 
Christendom.’ || 

Such facts being undeniable, young men may be pardoned for 
at first dwelling too much upon the black side of the history : but 
there is great danger to themselves if they do so too long. There 
is great fear lest in their natural disgust at such crimes, increased 
by the ignorant clamour of the day — ^which makes the Reformation 
the watchword of religious parties* the standard of Christian 
truth, and the origin of our Clmrch — they should be led to under- 
value the blessings which were won back for us by that fearful 
struggle, and sliould think of unsettfing a system which takes its 
date^'rom so sad a beginning. — But we have no such fear from 
the authors of the Tracts. 

* This unsettling of the mind/ says one of them,^ * is, T think, 
a frightful thing, both to ourselves, and more so to our fiocks. 

Wlmt will be the effect^ — he adds, (speaking of the 

Liturgy, but the principle is applicable throughout,) — * of the temper 
of innovation in us? We liave the power to bring about shanges iii the 
Liturgy; shall we not exert it? Have we any security, if wc once 
begin, that we shall ever end ? Shall not we pass from nou*e«scutial« to 
essentials ? And then, on looking back after thrf mischief is done, what 

♦ Camden*8 Appar. ad Elizabeth. 

f Heylia’s Hist, llefor., p. 48 ; Kidley^s f.etter to Orindal, Fox, p. 449. 

I Bucer’s Letter to Hooper, quoted by Collier, p. ii b. ie. p. 294. ^ 
h Btat at Large, 1 Edw. VI. c. 1. II Collier, p» ii. b, iii.p^ 218. 

% Tract No. 3, p. 2* 
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excuse shall wc be able to make for ourselves, for having encouraged 
such proceedings at first ? 

‘ We never have wished,’ says Dr* Pusey, * nor do we wish for any 
alteration in the Liturgy of our church ; we bless God that our lot has 
fallen in her bosom, — that he has preserved in her the essentials of 
primitive doctrine, and a Liturgy so holy ; and although I cannot but 
think its first form preferable, alteration is out of the question. THERE 
CAN BE NO REAL ALTERATION WITHOUT A SCHISM.’* 

‘ This,* says Mr. Keble,t * that is, the elevation of men’s ideas of the 
existing system^ proving it divine in many points where they now igno- 
rantly suppose it human — this, and not the establishment of any 
mere theory, new or old, is the immediate object of those who have most 
earnestly urged from time to time the reverential study of Christian an- 
tiquity,* 

And again Dr. Pusey says — 

• In these principles of our dear mother, the Church of England, have 
we been trained, and in these old ways we would humbly tread.’J 

And again — 

* The \vhole course of these Tracts has, as you know, and as yourself re- 
proach us with, been against innovation. *§ 

‘ Not,’ says Mr. Keble,|| ‘that they would entirely shut out the hope 

of improvement in many respects Nor do they feel it any 

breach of fidelity to the Church of England to join in the confession 
of one on whom she has ever prided herself as among her truest 
children and chiefest ornaments — 

“ The second temple could not reach the first, 

And the late Reformation never durst 
Compare with ancieni times and purer years, 

But in the Church and us, deserveth tears.” * 

But hear again the writer of the 71st Tract — 

‘ Should it be inquired whether this admission of incompleteness in 
our own system does not lead to projects of change and reform on the 
part of individuals, it must be answered plainly in the negative. Such 
an admission has but reference to the question of abstract perfection ; as 
a practical matter, it w ill be our wisdom as individuals to enjoy what 
God’s good providence has left us, lest striving to obtain more, we lose 
what W'e still possess.’ p. 35. 

Let the reader attend above all to the following noble passage 
in Dr. Pusey’s Letter to his Bishop : — 

‘ We must Jiave acted up more to the theory of our Church as she 
is, before we attempt to alter any ritual belonging to her. We must 
amend ourselves before we amend any thing of hw. When the 
body of our clergy shftll have acted up to her injunctions, by per- 
forming for years, iay by day* her daily service, then may Uiey be judges 

Kamest RenkOnstfV* iii. 27. N.B.The author himself hsreaies large letters. 
r Postscript, 3r& edit, of Sermon on Tradition, p. 

I Preface to Tract Ko, 67, p. xviii. yoK ii. J Kamest Remonst, p. 28. 

II Sermon on Primit Trad., Postscript, p. 7<»« 
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whetlier any improvements may be introduced into that service ; whep 
our service shall have become daily instead of wceblyt then may We 
judge whether any additions should be made to that of the Ijord’s day ; 
when people, by tlie daily devotional use of the Psalms, shall have come 
to learn some portion of their depth, then they will see whether they are 
n<>t in trutli Christian hymns, and how much more of Christian truth 
they contain than the popular modern hymns, now often in use among 
us ; when w^e have learnt and taught our congregations the blessedness 
of infant baptism, and to be gladdened instead of wearied by seeing our 
little ones, onehy one, made members of Christ— *or have realised the 
blessings of our own engrafting into Christ — then may they perhaps 
judge of the language of the Baptismal Service; when we have become 
alive to the importance of a true confession of the Holy Trinity, how 
nuich belongs to it, how manifold and subtle the temptations to deviate 
from it — have jealously observed our own inherent tendencies, and to 
what heresies our own frame of mind was inclined, or from which we 
have, perhaps, on the very road, been snatched — then may men judge 
htly whether our Church^ “ at tins day iiecdeth not,** in the Athanasian 
creed, “ those ancient preservatives, which ages before us were so glad 
to use;’* — or rather, when our whole selves shall have been disciplined 
by her solemn rounds of prayers, thanksgivings, fastings, festivals, 
communions, shall we be formed in her model, and so shall understand 
her, and may supply any thing lacking to her. Till then, our only safe 
course is to abide as we are, fitting ourselves to receive any enlargement 
of our treasures, by learning gratefully to appreciate and to use those 
which we have. What is good in itself, might not be good to us, until 
we are other than wc are,* — p. 17. 

We hav(^ now touched on the principal points which seem to 
require notice in Mr. Froude’s Remains, Thoroughly studied, 
much of the j)aradox will vanish. But men will not study them 
thoroughly, and therefore, thrown out as they are, with very 
inadequate explanations, they must, we fear, do harm. 

As a biography wc do not intend to enter on the work. The 
}>ersoii whom it sketches is gone, and gone recently, to anotlier 
world; and it is no pleasing task at any time to sit in judg* 
merit upon the character of the dead. That there are expres- 
sions and sentiments attributed to him wliich will pain and startle 
even the most partial reader, cannot be denied ; and liowcver 
honest the intention of putting them out, they are nothin them- 
selves the less unsatisfactioiry. His zeal, energy, s^traightfor- 
wardness, self-discipline, and decided views of the social and 
political character of true Christianity, are all,good ; and he Wiis 
tlie intimate friend of men who have proved by their writings 
that they were incapable of tolerating in religion anything lil^ 
bitterness or irreverence. All this must be borne in mind ; arid 
when to this are added Uie freedom of private intercourse, arid 

* Ilook^, Kcc, Fal. V* xUu. 13, ed. Keble. 
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certain peculiarities of temper, perhaps some excuse may be 
found, not for putting forward the sketch as it is — (for this we 
cannot comprehend) — but for those shades of character which arc 
open to most cavil.* 

We cannot close these remarks without adding two warnings, 
which may be required fi>r younger readers. First, that ascc^tc*- 
cisin, however sincere and real, is no sure test or safeguard of 
true religion, but has again and again been the prelude to he- 
resy and even sensuality, where it has not been accompanied 
with deep humility, warmth of affection, obedience, and gentle- 
ness of mind. Secondly, tliat in rtqiresenting Mr. Froude, in 
his own desc'ription. as an ecclesiastical agitator’ (the words are 
painful h) use) the editors did not intend to recommend that tlios*? 
who adopted their views should be Hildebrands or Beckets. 

^Lct us not be bent,’ to use Mr. Newman’s words, f ^on pro- 
selyting, organising, and ruling, as the end of life, and the mmm iim 
bonum of a Christian community, but bring ourselves to give our 
testimony ^‘whether men will hear, or whether they will forbear/' 
and then leave* the matter to God/ Let us beware of confound- 
ing the humble, patient, obedient, g(mtl(i servants of the Churelj, 
with such a character as he ])roceeds to d(*.scribe ; — ‘ The man of 
ardent political temper and prompt and practical habits, the 
srigacioi^s and aspiring man of the world, the scrutiniser of the 
heart, and conspirator against its privileges and rights’^ — who ‘ un- 
derstands that the multitude requires a strong doctrine’— and 
thinks less of maintaining the truth, than of avoiding what may 
^ blunt and enfeeble the energy of those who are called upon to 
act’ — who ‘ will impatiently complete what he considers to have 
been left imperfect’ — and drug moral truths, ‘ as viutners do their 
wines, to suit the palates of the many.’J; Let each in his post 
serve the Church, ob(?y it, purify it .as far as lie may within his 
own reach ; love it, honour it, counsel for it, and pray for it ; but 
let all beware how they take upon themselves the title or the 
office of ^ ecclesiastical agitators.’ 

* If/ say the authors of the Tracts in a preface to their 8emrons,§ 

* We thinh it only fair to call our readers* atieniioti to a very manly note on 
Fronde’s Rea^ains, which occurs at p. xxiii. of the masterly preface to Mr. Oakeley's 
Whitehall Sermons. But, indeed, we may earnestly recommend the whole of that 
preface to every one who is desirous of studying this controversy. Mr. Oskeley is not 
one of the Tract writers — he disclaims being familiar with any of them — and has 
evidently arrived at his conclusions in the same iade])endent manner wherein ho 
expresses them, iiad his volume reached us sooner (it is just published) we should 
have made considerable use of it in various parts of the present article. The Sermons 
are Vorthy of the preface-— and we could not pay them a higher compUment than by 
saying this. 

f Lectures on Pr^hetical 0£Bices, Lect. iv. p« 129. 

I Lecture iv. p. ISO. } Bain j^rmons, Advertisement, p. 1, 
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‘ if, as time goes on, there shall be found persons, who, admiring the 
innate beauty and niajesty of the fuller system of primitive Christianity, 
luid seeing the transcendent strength of its principles, shall become 
loud and voluble advocates in their behalf, speaking the more freely, 
hecaubc they do uot feel them deeply, as founded in divine and eternal 
truth ; of such persons it is our duty to declare plainly, that as we 
should coutemplate their condition with serious misgivings, so would 
they be the last persons from whom w^e should seek support* 

‘ But if. on the other hand, there shall be any, who, in the silent 
humility of their lives, and in their unaffected reverence for holy things, 
show that they in truth accept these principles as real and substantial — 
and by habitual purity of heart, and serenity of temper, give prool of 
tlieir deep veneration for sacraments and sacramental ordinances — these 
])ersons, whether our professed adherents or not, best exemplify the kind 
uf characters which the ‘Tracts for the Times’ liavc wished to form.^ 
The subjects treated of in them were not set forth as mere parts ot 
ideal systems, or as themes for disputation — matters only of sentiment 
or party — or idle speculation — hut are rather urged as truths of im- 
mediate and essential importance, bearing more or less directly on 
our every-day Ijehaviuur, means of contiinial resource and consolation 
in life, and of calm and sure ho\)e in death/ 

Ilut if these mutions arc necessary for those who adopt the 
view^s of the Tracts, thc*re are some still more necessary for 
others. 

Romanists and Dissenters, of course, will oppose (as they always 
have done) principles which, if thoroughly revived in the Church, 
must have the effect of overthrowing their own erroneous systems. 
But that members and even clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land should join heedlessly in the cry, and clamour down, without 
inquiry, a teaching devoted to the cause of the Church, speaking 
with her voice, supported by her soundest divines, and enforcing 
obedience only to her plain rules — (his would be as strange as it is 
painful, if the history of the Church of Eiigland had not uni- 
formly presented a similar phenomenon. 

‘ This calumny’ [of popery], says Nelson, in his Life of Bishop Bull 
[Burton’s Edit. vol. i. p. 311] ‘‘hath been thrown upon the greatest 
lights of our Church — and will be the fate of many more, who shall 
zealously contend for the primitive doctrines and discipline, of Christi- 
unity, feut yet, in the day of any trial, the men of this character will 
be found the best defenders of the Church of England, anti the boldest 
champions against the corruptions of the Church of Rome.’ 

Our Reformation was called popish by CSlmcva our Church 
popish by Calvin and Beza, and the puritans in our own country, f 
Popery was the charge against all the bishops in the of 

♦ CoUier*8 Ch. Hist, vol. ii. p.47L 

t Barlow's Account of the Hampton Court Controv., Pbmix L p. IdO. 

^ p '2 Elizabeth, 
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Elizabeth/ of Charles L/ and of James II.® It has ever been 
^ the cry of both parties against the greatest and best of our divines, 
as often as they have stood forward to maintain against Romanism 
on one hand^ and Puritanism on the other, the rights, ceremonies, 
or doctrines of the Catholic Church of England. It was the cry 
against Jewell/ Wliitgift/ Hooker/ Bramhall/ Andrews/ Hall,* 
Laud/ Montagu/ Cosin,® Wren, Taylor," Sherlock,® Sancroft,!’ 
Kettlewell, Hictes/ Brett, Dodwell, Leslie/ Ken,® and Butler.^ 
Even Cliilhngworth" did not escape the insinuation. And lust, 
though not the least surprising, Baxter^ himself, ‘ as the reward 
of all his labours from the separating independent,’ was charged 
‘ with having done more to strengthen popery than ever was done 
by any papist/ 

We cannot enter into the causes which must always expose llui 
Church of England, as a true branch of the Catholic Church, 
to these idle calumnies of popery. But surely, such being the 
case, men will do well to reflect and examine before they join in 
them, remembering how fatal a thing, and yet how easy it is, 
to take up a groundless alarm, and ‘ rend their garments,’ and 
call ‘ blasphemy,’ and ^ throw dust into the air,’ even in the vc?ry 
presence of truth. To such persons we earnestly recommend 
an attentive perusal of Bishop Stillingfleet’s Prelace to ^the Un- 
reasonableness of Separation,’ and Bishop Sanderson’s Preface to 
liis first volume of sermons, especially section 18 . They will 
there see that it is possible for men to be loud and zealous in de- 
claiming against popery, but ‘ whilst they causelessly suspect 
their brethren, to be themselves in truth, really and eventually, 
the great promoters of the Roman interest among us, and that 
more ways than one.’ 

^ Strype’s Life and Acts of Abp. Whitgift, b. 3, ch, 22. 

** Cantefbury’s Doom, by Prynn, passim, 

® D’Oyle/s Life of Abp. Sancroft, vol. i. p. 321. 

^ Wordsworth's Eccl. Biog. vol. iv- pp. 52, 57. 

® Strype’s Whitgift, fol. ed. pp. 265, 302. 

^ Christian Letter. 4to, 1549} Wordsworth’s Eccl. Biog. vol, 5v. p. 269 ; Orme's 
Life of Baxter, p 16. 

^ Life of Bramhall, by the Bisltop of Limerick, prefixed to his Works, and 
Vindication of himself and the Episcopal Clergy from the charge of Popery. 

** Canterbury’^ Doom, p. 157. * Wordsworth’s Eccl. Biog. vol. v. p. 305, 

^ Canterbury’s Doom, passtm. ^ Ueylin’s Life of Laud, p. 124. 

State Trials, 8vo. ed. vol. iv. pp, 23, 27, 

® HeWs Life of Jeremy Taylor, p, 90 ; Works, vol, xi. p. 211. 

^ Orme’s Life of Baxter /p. 655. 

P Life of Kettlew^l, prefixed to his Works, p. 58 ; and D’Oyley’s Life of Sancroil, 
vol. i. p. 321. ^ Burnett’s Own Timef!, vol. vi. p. 114. 

Swift’s Preface to the Bishop of Sarum’s Introd. ; Works Njcholls, vol. v. 
p. 90. • Evelyn’s Memoirs, vol. i, pp^ 625, 637, 4to ed. ; and Biog. Britan. 

^ Life, by Halifax, p. 2, notes to Preface. ^ Canterbury’s Doom, p. 56. 

^ Life of Baxter, by Himself, p. 1M« 

With 
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With reference to certain mere politicians, who, in the present 
condition of parties, find it conrenient to affect religions 2 eal, 
and who have been very forward to condemn what they have 
presumed to call the Oxford heresy — if they condemn it as 
favouring that Popery which is the curse of the empire, they 
arc speaking in utter ignorance. No system is more fatal to 
Popery than the system of the Church of England, fully and 
faithfully developed — and the papists know it For men cannot 
live without a resting-place for their bedief, — a home? for their 
rtdigious affections, — a polity real and visible to engage their 
public duties — without authority and antiquity to sup;^ort them 
— without a stimulus to their practice; and all this is offered 
them, oflered them in a spurious form, with forged creden- 
tials, with lies and treachery — by the system of Romanism. But 
let the Church of England rise u}> by the side witli her real 
Catholicity of doctrine — her a|X)stoliad descent as clearly traced 
— her spiritual power manfully asserted — with strictness of dis- 
cipline, unity of polity, warmth and energy of spirit, and ear- 
nestness of devotion — and there will be no place for Romanism. 

Let not, in fine, the leaders of the Consenativc? party in Par- 
liament adopt the easy credulous fancy of their underlings. Let 
not them suppose for a moment that it is for light things — for a 
mere theory or form, that the present controversy is pending — or 
that it is one in which the interests of the State are no way con- 
cerned, If the State is to be preserved, all sec it must be 
preserved by the Church. Rut if the Church is mad<‘ to hang 
upon the State, with no authority of its own, if its power is rested 
on the plea of expediency, or the will of its subjects, it must fall 
at once. Whatever gives stability to th(^ Churcli gives stability 
to the Constitution : whatever leads men to recognise in their 
spiritual governors the hand and the appointment of God will also 
make them Ipyal to their kinp : whatever gives them depth of 
thought, humility of mind, quietness of spirit, submission to ex- 
ternal law, reverence for unseen things, and interest in an unseen 
world, will draw them from the feverish, restless strife of party, 
and make them good and contented subjects. Above, all, what- 
ever gives to those who shall be called upon to govern, whether 
in Church or State, sound and solid reasons for their conduct — 
not reasons of chance good, of calculation, of expediency — not of 
barter and sale between duty and profit— but clear, dc^ite lines 
of fixed, paramount duty, which nothing can obliterate, and 
nothing is wanted to defend — whatever docs this will cimMo 
them to take a position in behalf of our law's and institutions very 
different from that which at present they seem contented to occupy. 
And with this view — by no means tying ourselves to approve cilery 

expression. 
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expression, or 6ven to subscribe to every doctrine — we think the 
publication of the Oxford Tracts a very seasonable and valuable 
contribution to the cause both of the Church and the Stale, 
and therein of religion and liberty, and all the other interests 
of Englishmen ; and we are rejoiced that they proceed from 
a place which owes this duty to the country and to the memory 
of its great benefactors. And so long as the authors continue 
in adherence to their original declared principles — anxious ior 
improvement, but averse to innovation — submissive to authority 
without yielding their own right of reason — careful in abstain- 
ing from extremes — abandoning all thoughts of self, and looking 
only to God’s glory in all things — so long, we trust and believe, 
they will find a blessing resting on their labours — and all those* 
who love tlieir country and their Church, will heartily wish them 
God-speed. 


Index 
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Afraires <le Home* 88. 

Aihanasius, von Gorros, 88. 

Alexuiulev the Great, statue in the tem- 
ple of Hercules, 

Ali^eciras, 225. 

Alliama. 314. 

Alharnbia, the, 31."). 

Alteiistein, liaron, letter respectiuf; 
the convention on mixed marriaj^ei 
in Piussia, 9(>, 

America, importance to mankind of the 
manner in which it be colonized, 372. 

American sympathy for the (Jaiiddas, 

r>18. 

Aiijf^lo-Saxons, colonizers of the Cana- 
das, accordini^ to l.ord Durham, .V2l, 

Apes of Gihi altar, 303, 

Arnold, Mr., of the Lyceum, 221. 

Arrian on Coursing, Translation of, 73. 

Artigas, General, history of, 354— 
Francia’s generosity to, 305 — Jiis 
death, 365. 

Assumption, city of, 349. 

Athol forest, 77 — description of a stag 
hunt in, 80. 

Asia, State and Prospects of, 369— causes 
of the civil discord into which our 
nation has been jilunged, ib . — survey 
of mankind, 3/0 — Africa and the 
slave trade, 371 — importance to iimn- 
kind ot the mode in which Araeiica 
shall be occupied, 372— the negro con- 
trasted with other races, ib. — advan- 
tages of sending .Asiatic colonists to 
the new world, 374 — kidnapping, ib. 
— bullion trade to India, 375 — etiects 
of opening the trade with India, tb. 


— prospects of the improvemeut of 
Asia, 376— social system, ib, — Dr* B, 
HumiUon’.s work, and Mr. Martin its 
editor, i//. — exjienditure of Hindoo 
families, 377 — what is the best diet 
for hot climates, 379 — marriage and 
moitahty iu Bengal, 380— education 
of the Hindoos. 382 — -of the Clii- 
nese, 383 — condition and prospects 
of China, 384 stationary condition 
of Cdima, 3S7 — expianaliou of the 
phenomenon, 392, 393 - structure of 
society not of human origin, 392-'- 
Adam Smith i|uolrd, i/).~ -ctlects of 
je.striciions in the disposal of pro- 
j)t'rty, 394 — observations on the rer- 
jH'tual Settlement, 397- proposed re- 
production of It, with variations, 
399 — Kanm.tihun Roy's opinion of 
its effect, 100— Rickards on the over- 
taxation of India, 401. 


B, 

Barlow, Professor, 43. 

Beale, T., natural histayy of the Sperm 
Whale, .318 — the Kugli&h whale- 
fishery, 3 19- the %perm whale de* 
scribed, 321 — fignie of it, 323™--appa- 
ratus for breathing, 325 — peculiar 
structurv enabling the animal to re- 
main under water, 327 — it* food, 
328 — culoHsal sepia, 330— authors 
adventuie with one, 331 — 'Whahds 
leap, 332 — schools of whales, 333 
— chase of the whale, 331, 338 — 
boats nearly lost iu tho pursuit, 338 
— Mr. Kndorby, 341. 
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Belgian railroads, 19. 

Bengal, marriages, and mortality of tho 
natives of, 380. 

Bcntiuck, Lord W., defcription of tlie 
river Gaya, 312. 

Bethel, 175, 

Bidwell^ Mr. Speaker, effect of the hook 
of grievances on, 465 — supposed pen’!?' 
ner of inflammatory addresses to Sir 
V, Head, 473. 

Birmingham railway, estimate of the 
magnitude of the work, 34. 

Bonn Dniversity, blow aimed at its ex- 
istence by the Archbishop of Cologne, 
93. 

Bonpland’s treatment by Francis, 365. 

Breaching of the whalel 332. 

Breschet, M., on the anutomy of the 
Cetacea, 327— preceded by Hunter, 
328. 

Brougham, Lord, speech on the mal- 
treatment of the North American co- 
lonies, 223 — importance of his inter- 
ference ill the case of Lord Durham’s 
ordinance, 242 — appeal to, 523, 

Brunswick, New, concession of the 
Colonial-office to the democrats 
there, 478. 

Buildwas bridge, 410. 

Burgoyne, 43. 


C. 

Cadiz, 281. 

Caledonian canal made by Telford, 428 
— deseviptit)!! of, 435-443. 

Campbeir.s, Sir Archibald, reply to the 
committee of New Brunswick House 
Of Assjenibly, 480. 

Canada — Banks, Sir F. Head’s policy 
resjiectingthe, 4S2 — advantage of eon- 
sliuctiiig foi tresses in the lippei Pro- 
vince, 4S5 — Sir F. Head’s plan for 
the future government of, fiOf). 

Canada Bill, its concoction and object, 
227 — alterations in, 229 — gave no ex- 
traordinary executive power to Lord 
Durham, 230. 

Canadian culoijists averse from demo- 
cratic institutitms, 26. 

— question, 223. See Duiham, 

Lord, and Head, Sir Francis. 

Canadian lepublic. scheme for establish- 
ing, 516. • 

Canals, KlU'smere, 41 S — Caledonian. 
428, 435 — ^Tient and Mersey, 443 — 
Birmingham, 444. 

Cannon from Damascus used at Tarifa, 
1340. 294. 

Canoe, voyage down the rapids in, 7. 


Caroline steamer, her capture, 491 — in- 
gratitude of government to tho parties 
who effected it, 493, 

Carteia, site of, 296. 

Carter’s journey from Gibraltar to M a- 
laga, 286. 

Catholic, abuse of the word, 554. 

Cattle, slaughter of, in South America, 
347. 

Caviglia, Captain, 172. 

Chantrej'', Sir F., exploit of killing two 
woodcocks at one snot, 76. 

Charles Edward S-mrt, his character 
drawn by Lord Mahon, 154 — his re- 
treat from Derby, 159 — ^termination 
of his career. 160 — habit of drinking, 
lt)2 — marriage, 163, 

Cliasse aiix Negres, 372. 

China, by GutzlafF and Medhurst, 360 
— etfects produced by education in, 
381 — reasons why China has not 
made greater advances, tb, — its lan- 
guage, 385 — its peasantry, 386 — 
.stationary condition of the nation, 
389, 

Chiik aqueduct, 419. 

Choreru sense of the Greek word, 139. 

Chureh of England, the peifecting of 
the, 558— its exiiosiire to calumnies, 
5CS. 

Civil engineers, Insiitute of, Mr.Tel ford's 
connexion with, 455, 

Classic authors, love of democracy en- 
gendered by their perusal, 413, 

Cleves, Princess of, a play, by C. 
Mathews, 197. 

ColbOine, Sir .Tohn, why not named a 
member of Lord Durham's council, 
233— his ordinances compared with 
liOrd Durham's, 239. 

Cologne, Archbishop of, conduct of the 
Prussian goveinment towards, 8S — 
true character of the contest between 
the parties, ib. — Papal claims to iiin- 
versul em])ire not diminished, 89- - 
chaiacterof the Archbishop, 90 — his 
condemnation of Hermesian doctrines, 
91 — Archbishop’s circular to the con- 
fessors of Bonn, 9*2 — aimed against 
the existence of the TJniversity, 93 — 
its results, 94 — declaration retpured 
from candidates, 95 — covenant with 
the Prussian government on the snh- 
jeet of mixed marriages, 97 — excusen 
his violation of it b)' tho plea of 
mental leservantiou, 98 — his rebel- 
lion, 99 — l)is oath of obedience to 
the laws, 100 — preconcerted scheme 
to buhvert the existing state of things 
in Prussia, th . — proved!)) three let- 
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ralisin/^ effects of popery, 103 — ^part 
taken by the pojHJ m reierence to the 
archbishop’s rebellion, 105 — >papal 
})roject5, 108— Catholic emancipatian, 
109 — July revolution, tb , — plan of 
combined action, 110 — present me- 
nneinj^ aspect of popery, 1 11 — subjec- 
tion of Britain to the Pope, 113 — 
conduct of the King of Prussia to- 
wards popery, 115 — his dignified let- 
ter, ib , — part to be taken by England 
in the contest with popery, 117. 

Colonist^s reply to Earl Durham's Ke- 
porr, 457. 

Coulee emigration from India, advan- 
tages of, 374. 

Cookery, Egyptian, 144. 

f' Old ova, 315, 

Cornwallis, Lord, observations on his 
perpetual settlement,’’ 347. 

Coiiising, Arrian on, 73. 

Cbilic, a dramatic, renuisites to foim, 
1!)9. 

Curricle, Egyptian, 131. 

Cuttle-fish, gigantic, describ(3d by Pro- 
fessor Owen, 330-~'!Specimen picked 
up by Sir Joseph Banks, 331. 

Cuvier’s natural history of the whale, 
3‘i2. 

('ynegfeticus of Arrian, 73 
I). 

Danger in Railroad Travelling, H — 
amount of accident^, 17. 

Da 1 legung des V erfabreiis derPreussisch- 
en h’egierung gegen deu Krzbischopf 
von Koln, 88. 

Deer, age of, 79. 

Deer Stalking, Art of, 73. See Scrope. 

Democratic institutions of America, 
theii efilrts on projierty, 25, 

Diet, the best for hot climates, 379, 

Dinner party, Kgjptian, 135. 

Dirrie M<»ro, 77. 

Douglas, bearer of the Bruce’s heart, 
died at Telia, 310. 

Drama, causes of the declining taste for 
the, 192. 

Dioste zu Visebering, Baron, his cha- 
racter, 90— coropHred with Athanasius, 
tb. 

Ditimmond, Lieut., 42. 

Durham, Earl of, his qualifications for 
governor of tlie Canadas, 225 — leal 
cause of his mission, 22G — the Ca- 
nada hdl, »/>— its object, 227 — Lord 
Durham^s delusion in aupposing his 
appointment a dictatorship, 227-— 
hiN advisers 231 — composition of bis 
special council, 232— his celebrated 


ordinance, 233 — its inogalitv/234— 
letter from the prisoners banished to 
Bermuda, 237— blunder in the j>ro- 
clamation of amne.sty, ib» — question 
of the jurisdiction, 238 — tenderness 
for the character of traitors, ib , — 
Lord Durham’s ordinances compared 
with those of Sir John Colborne, 239 
■ — Lord Brougham’s interference ou 
the ordinance,' 242 — conduct of the 
ConservntivcK, 244 — Lortl Durham's 
proclamation, 247-257 — his abdica- 
tion, 257 — his intended amendments, 
2.58— farewell dinner of the (jJuurds, 
202 — Lord Durham’s return lo Eng- 
land, and buhsequent proc^eduigs,2G5 
— Report on the AlliuTS of British 
North America, 457 — Sir F. lieturg 
view of its unjust spirit, 495— improper 
inode of putilicatioii, 506 — not the pro- 
duce of the IlighC^ommissioiu 507 — its 
theoiy of the cause of the Canadian 
struggle the hostility of the English 
and French races, .509 — loyalty ot tho 
Fiencli Canadians to England in times 
past, ib. — tendency of the Report to 
)H*rj>etnate luistility, and haired of the 
KiigUsh, 510 — its inconsistencies, 513 
— fundumeutul eiior in not regarding 
(/unada as a province and a colony', ib* 
— -justification of the encroachments 
ot the colonial assemblies, 51.5 -a key 
to the grievances and remedies of tlie 
Report, tb -natiijo and tendency) of 
the remedy proposed, 516 — scheme Tor 
H Canadian republic, ib. — Amirican 
sympathy, 518 — Lord Durham on the 
evils of the judicial system in Canada^ 
519 — on leligious differences, 520-- 
consequences of his Report if it be 
not disavowerl, 525, 
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Egyptians, Ancient, 120. See Wilkinson. 

Egypt, Travels in, by I^oid Lindsay, 
166. 

Ellesmere canal, 418. $ 

Embalming, origin of the art in Egypt, 
126-127. * 

Endeiby, Mr., his enterprize in the 
whale fishery, 321-341. 

• 
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Famines in Bengal, 380 — in Ireland, 
381. 

Fathers (»f the Church, increased study 
of their works yvroved by the inmased 
demand for them, 535, 
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Fens’, draiimge of, by Telford, 447. 

Ful let t, Sir W., amendment of tJie Ca- 
nada bill, 228. 

Forests of Scotland, 76 — one described, 

82 . 

Francia, Dr., described, 350 — his mes- 
sage to the House of Commons, 351 — 
his life, 35 S — elected consul, t7». 
— dictator, 359 — instances of tyranny, 
360-^pri8Oiis, 302 — fear of assassina- 
tion, comparison with Cromwell, 364 
— probably insane at times, 365 — his 
private Ui'e, 368. 

Francia’s Hei^n of Terror, by J. P, and 
\V . P. Robertson, 342. Ser Robertson. 

French railroads, 19. 

French Canadians, their loyalty to Entr- 
land, 509 — pretended causes of present 
hosiiUty, 511, 

Friend of the People, his letter to the 
Qneen, 272. 

Fronde, Kev. Richard Hurrel,the work 
of, 52.5 — connexion of the authors of 
< Tracts of the Times.’ with Remains, 
551-567. 

(i. 

Gades, 281. 

Galloway ua the law, &c., of India, 
3ti9. 

Canges, voyage up the, II. 

Garuck's compliment to Mathews when 
h child, 193~~-his f.ear, 190. 

Oayu iivoi, 313. 

Germany, league and hour synonymous 
in, 23, 

Gibraltar, Straits of, 292 — fortilica- 
tions, and town de.'>cnhed, 297 — its 
history, 300 — siege, 30 1 - 

Gleiielg, Loui, inconsistency of, 489 — the 
cat’s-paw of a shrewder intellect, 497 
cause of his ejection from the ministry, 
50-1. 

Glengarry, aged stag killed by, 79. 

Gorres, Athanasius by, 90. 

Goverinneut, policy of its interfering in 
railioad speculations, 50. 

Graduiite of medicine, translation of the 
CynegetienS of Arrian, 7»1— his work 
the result of vast reading and expeii- 
ence, 75. 

Grievance Committee of Ujiper Canada, 
its Report, 465. 

Giithth, Mr., 44. 

Gtttalali ’s Chum Opened, 369. 
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Hagerman, Mr., 489. 


Hallam, Mr., reply to a passage in Art. 
VIII., No. 124 of the Quarterly, 277. 

Hamilton, Dr. Buchanan, his work on 
India, 370 — details of the expen- 
diture of Hindoo families, 378. 

Harness, Lieut, 45. 

Head, Sir Francis, Bart., Narrative by 
457-505 — character of the work, 457 
— justification of its publication, 459 
causes which led to it, 400 — outline 
of the narrative, 461 — Mr. Win, Lyon 
Mackenzie’s iiiflucnce in Downing- 
slreet, Grievance committee, le- 
port of, ib.~ Sir F. Head’s call from 
Romney Marsh, and api>oiiitment to 
Lpjier Canada, 4t»5 — muruHceiice of 
the (Joluiiial office, 466 — his reception 
at Toronto, 467 — Joseph Hume’s letter 
to Mr. Mackenzie, 46b-repellant power 
of the book of grievances, 469 — Sir 
Francis detects the real designs of the 
Radicals, i6.— cause of the publication 
of his instructions, 470 — opposes the 
democratic principle by dismissing 
his Executive Council, 4/1 — House of 
Assembly stops the supplies* 473 — 
is dissolved, 474 — gallant answer of 
Sir Francis to Papiueau and Bidwell, 
474 — his good sense and firmness 
saved Canada, 475 — nature of the en- 
couragement given him from home, 
477 — complaints of Bidwell, Dun- 
cuinbe, &c., overthiown, 477 — conces- 
sions of the Colonial Office to the de- 
mocrats of I'Jew Brunswick, 478— Sir 
Archibald t'antphell’s reply, 480- -* 
crisis of public credit in America, 480 
—Sir F. Head’s policy regarding the 
Canadian banks. 482 — opinion on the 
government of our North American 
colonies, 483 • -advantage of cuiistruct- 
mg fortresses in Upper Canada, 485 
— affair of Mr. Morns, 484 — of Mr. 
George Ridout, 485 — Sir F. Head’s 
conduct on the outbreak of the 
insurrection at Toronto, 490- bet- 
ter on the capture of the Caroline, 
49 1 — fruitless attempt to , procure 
rewards for the officers who effected 
it, 493 — his view of the spirit of Lord 
Durham’s Report, 495 — charges 
against Mr. Stephen, 497-499— cur- 
respomleiice With him, 500 — future 
government of the Colonies — Sir F. 
Head's plan respecting them, 505. 

Hercules, Temple of, at Gade.s, 283 — 
its rites, 286. 

Hermes, Professor, doctrines of, con- 
demned by a papal bull, 91. 

Hill, Thomas, Esq., 217. 

Hook, Theodore^ Esq., 219, 
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IIow tu Observe Mon and Manners, 61 
See Martiucan. 

Hunter, John, discovery in the anatomy 
oi' the cetacea, 327/ ^ 

lliuitiiigdon thecoalhejiver, s.s., WG. 
Hume, Joseph, M.P., Letter io Mr, 
IMackenzie, 468. 


I, 

India, by llickards, M. Martin, Sykes, 
and Gallovv.i}, 360. See Asm. 

Ireland, luilruads in, 1, 10. See Rail- 
loads. Maps showing tlie lelative 
populatum and traffic in, 46. 

, appeal from the Protestants of, 

110 . 

, peasantry of, compared with 

those of (diina, 3H6. 

, state of, ‘27 J . 

Irish round towers, 422. 

Isaiah, passage from, probably rel erring 
to the wmged globe found in Egyp- 
tian monuments, 1 60. 


J. 

Java, opera and plays in, 300, 
JfMUsalcm, fiist sight of, 167 — described, 
175*— projected clinreh at, l87 — ap- 
pointmem, of a liiitish viee-consui 
there, 1B8 —Tavsso's description of the 
eilect on the crusaders, of ihe first 
sight of .lerusalem, 167, 

Jesuits, prediction of their reviving as- 
cendancy, — design to smuggle them 

into Prussia, 103 — restoration of the 
order in Europe, 108. 

.lews, return of, to tile Holy Land, 177 
— their iutellectual jirogress, 1 81 — 
their coiiveTsioii, 182 — protection of 
them by England, PJO. 

John, King, escape from the Waslic.s 
and cause of his death, 448. 

Jones, Rev. R., ou the distribution of 
wealth, 305. 

, Major, d.*). 

Jose Maria, anecdote of, 303. 

July Revolution, propitious to papal in- 
fluence, 109. 


K. 

Keble, Rev. John, Ptimitive Tradition 
recognised in Holy Scripture, 525. 
Kidnapping in India, 374. 


L. 

Lakes of America first crossed by 
steamers in winter, 10. 

Language, prugixss of, .390, 

Lindsay, 1/ord. letters on Egypt, Edom, 
and the Holy Land. Ifdi— iHt(Mvst at- 
taching tu the Holy Laud, Itdi — ‘4*mo- 
tioii caused by the tiist sight of Jeru- 
Sdlem, 167— -commcudaiuni of Lord 
Talulsa3^ 108— -a hint an to bis style, 
169— charactei ol Mohaunned Ali, 
176 — ihe Magician, 171— loutu of the 
Israelites ucioss the Red Sea, 173 — 
Mount Smai, 17 I — Jerusalem and 
the Mount of Oiivos, 17.')— Bethel, 
ih — pio-ipect of the xestoiatioii of 
the Jews in P.ilcstiue, 177 — intellec- 
fiml progress ot the Jews, 181 — their 
couveision to Piinstianity, J82 — do- 
raand for the Bible, IST) - church pio- 
jeeted at Jerusalem, 1H7— appoint- 
ment of an English Vice-consul, 188 — 
protection ot tlie Jews hy England, a 
source of honor ami advantage to the 
count ly, 190, 

Liturgy of the (’hiirch, liltie more tiian 
ancient ben ices leiijoilclletl, .')31. 

Locomotive engine coiiipaiuil with a 
hoise, 13. 

Loja, 311. 

IjOiuIoh, how likely to he alliicted by 
railroads. 30. 

, future reseaiches ou its site by 

an Australian ilkiusou, 148. 

Longevity of animals, 78. 

‘Lower Oauada at the dose of 1837/ 
223. 


M. 

Macdonnell, Sir James, speech at a fare- 
well dinner to Lord Durham, 262, 
M‘KeniKie, ^Vm. Lyon, 461— his luHu- 
eiice in l)ownmg‘8treet,*4h2. 
Magician, Egyptian, 171., 

Mahon, I/ord — Umtorv of England, ftoin 
the Peace of Utreclit, V'oi. Jl. J2L, 
13 L character of these V'diimti«, 151, 
author’s exVeilent uccount of the «x- 
ileil house oi Muart, 133. OhaMcter 
of the young Pretender, 1.34 — cunsc- 
(pieuces of hiK retreat from Derby, 
1,58— history of his fortunes from tlie 
time of hi8 escape fironi Scotland, IhU 
— Invitation to Lord Mahon to con- 
tinue his libttury, 165. 

Malaga^ 3 i J« 
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Marriages, mixetl, 306— Conseqttences 
throughout Europe of the papal escac* 
tions respecting, 107. 

, Prussian law, re- 
specting, 98. 

Martin, Montgomery, History of Eastern 
India, 369 — editor of Dr. Buchanan, 
Hamiltorfs work, 376 — Value of his 
notions and assumptions, 377. 

Martineau, Miss, How to Observe 
Men and Manners, 61 — Miniature of 
her work 62-72 — Arguing within a 
segment of acircle, 64 — Qualifications 
for travelling, ih, — English reserve, 
(it) — advantages of pedestrianism, ib, 
— Classification of religions, 72. ‘ 

Muthews, Charles, comedian. Memoirs 
of, hy his widow, 192—223 — early life, 
193 — at school, 194 — origin of lus 
passion for races, ??y. — puiitanical 
literature — the canting coalheaver, . 
Huntingdon, 1 96 — private theatricals, 
197 — Mathews writes the Princess 
of (Moves, 197 — editor of the Thes- 
pian, 198- -Theatrical criticism, 199 — 
tiairick s Lear, iYa — fencing match in 
the Richmond Theatre, 201 — Ma- 
thews adojits the stage as a profes- 
sion, 202 — acts with Miss Farren in 
Dublin, I sensations of drowning 
in the Shannon, 203 — Mathews’s po- 
verty, 204 — improved prospects at 
Swansea, 207 — ^iiis first wife, ib. — vi- 
sits his father, ib, — interview with 
Tate Wilkinson at York, 208 — ill 
health, 210 — rejiort to the cuininis- 
sioners of the income tax, tb . — nature 
of an actor's life and studies, 211 — 
death-hod of his first wife, her recom- 
mendation of the i>rc9ei2t Mrs. Mfa- 
thews. 212 — a ghost-story — remarka- 
ble coincidence, 214 — his second mar- 
riage, 215 — success at the Haymarket, 
th , — rambios in Y'orkshire the origin 
of his ** At Homes,’ ' 217 — robbery of 
the Belfast Fly, 219 — cause of lus 
lameness, tb . — secret of the Great 
Unknown. 220— engagement with Mr. 
Arnold— fifst “At Home,” 221-Mr. 
Mathews's (character, 223. 

Medhurst, See China. 

Mental reservation pleaded as an cx- 
ettse for violation of a j^romise by the 
Archbishop of Cologne, 98. 

Monotheism — the original religion of 
the world, 12.5. 

klohammed AU, Pacha of Egypt — ^his 
character, 170. 

Movo, game of, 147. 

Morris, Mr., delegate from the Preshy- 
4oriaiia m tl|^r Canada> 486. 


Montfort, Dennis de, his' ship seized by 
a gigantic cuttle-fish, 336. 

Music, Egyptian, 137 — Jewish, 139. 

Mustardland, the dictator of, 247, note. 

N. 

Negro contrasted with the European, 

377. 

Nene Outfall channel, 447. 

■Newman, ‘Rev. J. H-, Parochial Ser- 
mons, Lectures on the Prophetical 
Office of the Church, 525 — Letter 
to the Rev. Godfrey Faiwset, ib . — 
definition of true faith, 532 — opinion 
of Poperj', 656. 

O. 

Olives, Mount of, 175. 

Olvera, 309, 

Osins’ judgment on the soul after its 
departure 1‘ioni the body, 129. 

Owen, Professor, on the anatomy of the 
whale, 327 — on the gigantic cephalo- 
poda 331, 

Oxfor(l Theology, .526 — ‘ Tracts for the 
Times,’ origin and object of, ib» — opi- 
nions of the writer’s apostolical succes- 
sion, on the polity of the Church, 528 
— on the doctiine of the Sacraments, 
and on the authority of the t’-hurch, 529 
— all based on the authority of our 
Htnudard theologians, .530 — the Tracts 
opposed to the popular religionism of 
the day, 531 — Mr. Newman’s defini- 
tion of faith, 532 — ^tlie Tracts credit- 
able as a publication to Oxford, 533 — 
impulse given to the study of theology, 
533 — general tone of the Tracts, 537 
— their fairness and freedom from 
party spirit, 538 — calumnies circulated 
respecting them, 540— language of 
Professor Powell,, 542 — charge of pub- 
lishing Popish tracts refuted, 543 — of 
holding secret conclaves, 545 — of in- 
novation in the ritual of the Church, 
546 — authoritative statement of the 
Bishop of Oxford touching the charge 
of Poj>ery,547 — ascetic practices, 548 
— opposite tendency of the present age 
the cause of our degradation of cha- 
racter, 549— Fnmde’a Remains, 551 
' — origin of the Liturgy of the (Jhnrch, 
554 — character of the Refomaatiou, 
563 — averseness from innovation on 
the part of the authors of the Tracts, 
565 — cautious . to younger readers 
adopting the views of the Tracts, 568 
—political condemiiers of the Oxford 
heresy, 571. 
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p. 

Papal conspiracy, 88. — Culogne. ; ' 
Paraj^nay, Uoburtsou’s Letters on, 342— 
clesciiptioii of tlie country, tL — tea, 
343. See Robertson. 

Parish^ Sir Woodbine, extract from his 
work on Buenos Ayres, 359, 
Passengers, number of, conveyed on rail- 
roads, 18. 

Perpetual settlement, observations on 
the, 397. 

Plexus, arterial iu the whale, 327, 
PJymley’s agricultural survey, Telford’s 
report on railways in, 427, 

Point Pelee, defeat of the American in- 
vaders at, 28, 

Political uiiairs, 223-268 — state of the 
country, 269 — Ireland, 271 — position 
of the Queen, 273 — ^course likely to be 
pursued by ministers, 275 — and by 
the Conservative party, 276, 
l^ont y Cysylte, 420. 

Pope (Gregory XVI., 106-107. 

I’opery, present menacing aspect of, 11 1 . 
Pojiery at Oxford, charge of, refuted, 
547. 

Portfolio, the— dangerous precedent af- 
forded by its publication, 458. 
Pilchard’s Egyptian mythology, 124. 
l^retender, the Young, 154-163. See 
Alahun. 

Property, subdivision and restriction in 
the dis][iosal of, the cause of the state 
of fixation of Asia, 394, 

Prussia, king of, conciliation of popery, 
115 — his diguitied letter respecting 
the bishop of Paderboru, lA. 

Pusey, Rev. E. B., Patience and Confi- 
dence the strength of the Church, and 
Letter to the Bishop of Oxford on the 
tendency to Romanism imputed to 
doctrine.s held by the English Church, 
526 — on changes in the Church ritual, 
566 — character of the lieformation, 
563. 

U. 

Eaih'oads, Report on a general system of 
in Ireland, 1 —immutability of nature’s 
works contrasted with the progressive 
character of human invention, t'L — 
power of steam on the water, 3-11 — 
Steam-boats. 3-7 — ^ voyage in a bark 
canoe, 7 — advance of steam on land, 

1 1 — increase of speed in travelling, 12 
— first impressions of railroad tiavel- 
ling, i/i,— a steam journey de8cribe<I, ifi. 
— danger attending on, 14 — report 
of the number of accidents, 17— re- 


sults of facilities of intercourse, 
jiasKcnger trafllc on railroads 
in England, 18 — in Ireland, lA.— m 
Belgium, 19 — in Eniuce, i5. — United 
States, tA. — saccei».s of railways wher- 
ever tried, 21— ulumale result of steam 
conveyance, tA. — probable iucrctise of 
speed, lA,— advantages to Kugliind of 
an increased intercourse wiili other 
nations, 24 — truths which will be im- 
ported by steam into this country, 29 
— effects of rail roads on London, 39 
—application of steam to vessels of 
war, 32 — extent and magnitude of 
railways in progressy 35 — want of 

r em in arranging the lines, 36 — in 
details of construction, 37 — 'origiu 
of the commission for Irish railways, 
38— great linea recommended in its 
report, lA, — probable benefit to Ire- 
land, 40 — qualifications of the com- 
missioners, 44 — result of theii la- 
bour, 46 — maps, lA. — reasons lor ap- 
proving the hues propo.sed by thenu 
49 — government interfovenee in specu- 
lations, 50 — injury to the public of 
permitting railroad munopobus, 54-- 
arterial railroads ought to he under 
the control of government, 57 -59 — 
moral to be derived from the report of 
the (Joniimssioners, 59 — a Board fur 
the management of rail way's sug- 
gested, 00, 

Railways, Telford’s opinion of, 427. 
llammohuu Roy on the perpetual settle* 
meut, 400. 

Rapids, Canadian, descent of, in a baik 
canoe, 7. 

Red Sea, 173. 

Reformation, Dr. Pusey 's View of the, 
563. 

Rengger, Mr., Reign of Dr. Fi<uicia,342 
—quoted, 359-.b'i5-366 - • treatment 
of, by Francia, 368. 

Resurrection of the body, Egyptian be- 
lief in, 128. 

Rickards, R., Esq,, India, or facts (o 
illustrate the character and couditiou 
of the native iubabitantsf 369— ou tlie 
over taxation of India, 4.91* 

Ridout, Mr. George, dismissal of, by 
Sir F. Head, 486 — quibbles of the 
Coionial-oBice in stating his case, 487 
— has not been restoreil to his office 
b\' Sir George Arthur, 483 — cause oC 
SirF. Head’h recall, 489, 

Robertson, Messrs. J, P. and W. P., let- 
ters on Paraguay, and Fraacia’a reign 
of terror, 342 — ilesciiption of Para- 
guay, lA.—iourney to Santa F6, 343— « ^ 
ladies smoking cigars^ 345 — Candiuti, 
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the prince of guachos, and his herds, 
347 — a Golgotha of cattle, ti6*r-en«v‘ 
trance into Paraguay ; mode of escap- 
ing from the mosquitoes, 348— -As- 
sumption, 349 — Donna Juana, the 
amorous dowager, i7». — introduction to 
Francia. 350 — his message to the 
House of Commons^ 351— Mr. Robert- 
son seized by soidiersof Artigas, 352 
— expelled by Francia from Paraguay, 
350 — Life of Francia, 358 — Rengger^s 
and Roliertsons' books compared, 36P 
— ^story of Mr.Okes, 361' — ^tyranny of 
Francia, 360-3 — high colouring of'the 
Robertsons, 363— Francia compared 
with Cromwell, 364— Bonplanq, 365 
— Francia^ t|4atmcnt of Rengger, 868 
— ^his private life, ^.•^^benefits of his 
administration to Barclay, 369. 

Roman villa at Wroxeter,411. 

Honda and Grenada, Captain Scott’s 
work on, 306 — See Scott. 

Rosellini’s work on Egypt, 121* 

Russell, Lord John, boast of restoring 
tranquillity to the country, 269. 


S. 

Sante T(i, cigars smoked by ladies at, 
345. 

Sehlegel, A. W. preface to Prichard’s 
Egyptian Mythology, 124. 

SchmUlling, Mr., letter from the Aich- 
hishop of Cologne to, 97. 

School of whales, 353. 

Beotland, emigratiou.from, Telford on, 
432 

Scott, Sir Walter, his secret known to 
Mathews, 22 1 . 

Scott, Caj)!. C’. R. — ^Excursions in the 
mountains of Rouda and Grenada, 279 
— Cadiz, its foundation and history, 
281 — origin of the name, 282— under 
the Romans, ih . — Hercules and his 
temple, 283 — Alexander’s statue ad- 
mitted into it, 287 — ^the tmniy, 288 
— dances qf Cadiz, 289 — epitaph of 
Heliodorus, the mad Cartliaginian, 
290 — Isla de Leon, >5. — The Straits, 
293 — Tarifa, 294 — Algcciras, 295 
— Carteia, 296 — San Roque, 297 
’Spanish lines, 29l;f — Gibraltar, 
237— smuggling, 303 — road to Honda, 
306' — Rouda described, 307 — Xeres, 
308 — road to Grenada — Teba, 310 
— Douglas and the Bruce’s heart, ib. 
—coast road from Gibraltar to Ma- 

. laga,311 — Malaga, 313 — the Alham- 
bra, 314 — dordova, 315— Seville, 316 


cookery and private life of the 

' Spaniards, 317. ’ 

Senape^ Wm. Esq., Art of Deer Stalk- 

''' iiig, 73 *— his qualities aud accom- 
plSiimentS, 75 — history of the red 
deer, 77— Scotch forests, tb . — that of 
Athol, Mr. Scrope’s beat, i6.— charac- 
ter of his book, 78 — age of the deer, 
ih - — qualifications of a stalker, 81 — a 
d^fer forest described, 82 — ^pursuit of 
iCatag, 87* 

ii^pia or squid, food of the sperm whale, 
331 — colossal sepia, 330. 

Seville, 316, 

Severn, Telford’s bridges over, 415. 

Sherry, 308, 309, 

Shrewsbury castle and church of St. 
Chad’s, TelfowFs connexion with, 408. 

Siddons, Mrs., favourite maxim from 
Hamlet, 200. 

Slave trade of Africa, 371 — Chasse aux 
N^gres, by the l^acha of Egypt, 372. 

'Spanish ^oops, how fed, tneir taste 
for blood, 298, 

Sperm whale fishery, British, its rise 
and progress, 318-321, 

Staunton, Sir George, on subdivision of 
land in China, 394. 

Steamers in the Mediterranean, 4 — 
Voyage of the Hugh Lindsey, ib , — 
Steamers on the Continent, 5— in the 
Thames, tb , — in Ireland, *5.— in Ame- 
rica, 6 — in Canada, 7 — climb rapids of 
the St. Lawrence, 9 — first navigate the 
American lakes in winter, ib. 

Stephen, Mr., 400 — baneful influence ex- 
ercised by him over the Colonies, 497- 
499 — ^liis evidence quoted by M‘Ken- 
zie, 499 — letter to the editor of the 
Morninff Chronicle, 501 — observations 
of the Montreal Gazette on him, 503. 

Sykes, Lieut.-Col., report on the statis- 
tics of the Dekkan, 369. 


T. 

Tarifa, 294. 

Teba, 316. 

Telford, Thomas, Life, written by him- 
self, edited by John Rickman, 403 — 
— began life as a mason, and value 
of a knowledge of masonry to the 
engineer, 406 — Telford in Edin- 
burgh, London, aud Portsmouth, 407 
— Shrew-sbury Castle, 408 — catas- 
trophe of the tower of &t. Chads, 
409 — Antiquities of Wroxeter, 410 
— fondness of youth for democracy 
caused by reading classic authors, 
413 — ^Telford made surveyor of Shrop- 
shire, builds bridges over the Severn, 
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&c., 415 — and over the Dee, 417 — 
project of the Ellesmere Canal^ 418 
— Chirk and Pont y Cysylte oque*. 
duels, 419 — Irish round lowers, 422 
— Telford’s estimate of railroads com- . 
pared with canals, 426 — employed to 
construct the C^alodpnian canal, 428- 
443 — improvements on the Trent and 
Mersey canal, 443 — on the Birming- 
ham canal. 444 — drainage of the 
Fen country, 447 — oth^r important 
works of Telford, 452 — his death, 454 
— his character, 455 — establishment 
of the institute of civil engineers, 455. 

Temperance, tendency of society to- 
wards, 379. 

Theology, revival of the study at Ox- 
ford, 535. V 

Thespian, edited by C. Mathews, 198. 

Thimblerig in ancient Egypt, 148. 

* 3 racts for the Times’ reviewed, 525-— 
See Oxford Theology, 

Travelling by railroad, 6rst impression^' 
in, 12,14. 

Treacle, cup of, to ascertain the direction 
of earthquakes, 61. 

Tunny, 288. 


U. 

United States railroads, why con- 
structed on a temporary foundation, 19. 
Urquhait, Mr., and the aflairs of the 
Portfolio, 458, note. 


V. 

Vignblle8.Mr,45, ^ 

Vine, culture of, m Kgypt, 131, mtf, 
Vyse.Col, discoveries in the Pyramids, 
129. 

W. 

Wellington, Duke of, speech on the 
Durham ordinance, 243. 

Westerkirk parish, men bom in it, 405. 
Whale, the Sperm, 3 1 -Ser Beale. 
Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs of 
the Ancient KgyptiaiWj 120-151 — 
elianthtcr of the wprk, Pil — religion 

? r the Egy^iens, 12$— rit^s of burial, 
2<J— social'* life— ^female society, 1 30 
— entertaittibehtB, 132 — palanquin nud 
parasol, »5.-.-curticle, 134 — seats, 135 
— ceremonial of a dinner party, 135, 
143 — music, 137 — dancing, 139 — 
vases, 142 — cookery, 144 — games, 
chess, &c., 147. 

Wilkinson, Tate» description of, by 
Mathews, 200, 

Wroxeter, Antiquities of, 410. 


X. 

Xeres, 308. 

V. 

Yerba or Paraguay tea, 343. 
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